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Part  One 


March  Book  Advertising  In  Chicago  Newspapers 

The  amount  of  Book  Advertising  (in  agate  line  meastvrement)  placed  by  book  publishers  and 
local  booksellers  in  four  Chicsigo  newspapers  in  Msurch,  1918,  was  as  follows: 


D.  Appleton  &  Co . 

The  Daily  News 

6  clays 

782 

The  Tribune 

7  days 

562 

The  Herald 

7  days 

210 

The  Post 
6  days 

381 

Arc  Pub.  Co . 

36 

•  •  • 

125 

Baker  &  Taylor . 

447 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Geo.  Banta  Pub.  Co. . . 

57 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co . 

785 

152 

739 

174 

The  Century  Co . 

155 

157 

156 

•  •  • 

Children’s  Bookshop . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

85 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co . 

479 

222 

152 

Doubieday,  Page  &  Co . 

310 

227 

.  -  • 

Geo.  H.  Doran  &  Co . 

386 

234 

•  •  • 

E.  M.  Dunbar . 

20 

, 

•  •  • 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co . 

626 

881 

1,059 

1,252 

Harper  &  Bros.  (Subscription 
Book  ad  in  Sunday  Rotograv* 
•ure  Magazine) . 

495 

Harper  &  Bros . 

732 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Henry  Holt  &  Co . 

65 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co . 

183 

350 

110 

110 

John  Lane  Co . 

172 

310 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

J-  B.  Lippincott  &  Co . 

104 

•  •  • 

104 

98 

Little,  Brown  &  Co . 

140 

306 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

The  Macmillan  Co . 

598 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

254 

Robt.  M.  McBride  Co . 

44 

100 

•  •  • 

101 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co . 

2,182 

11672 

2,255 

2,186 

Mudies  Library . 

50 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

New  Library,  Inc . 

102 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

Open  Court  Pub.  Co . 

44 

112 

178 

•  •  • 

Pilgrim  Press . 

16 

16 

85 

•  •  • 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons . 

1,114 

1,207 

1,005 

1,641 

Reilly  &  Britton . 

135 

552 

802 

408 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co . 

126 

126 

128 

•  •  • 

W.  B.  Saunders  Co . 

. . . 

88 

•  •  • 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons . . 

112 

62 

•  «  • 

«  •  • 

Fred.  A.  Stokes  &  Co . 

344 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

248 

P.  F.  Volland  &  Co . 

213 

142 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Jno.  C.  Winston  &  Co . 

. . . 

204 

212 

Marshall  Field  &  Co . 

526 

760 

676 

804 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co . 

115 

177 

180 

178 

Boston  Store . 

211 

128 

96 

•  •  • 

The  Fair . 

462 

244 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

Rothschild  &  Co . 

166 

27 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 

Siegel  Cooper  &  Co . 

33 

•  •  • 

Total . 

11,929 

9,656 

7,995 

8,197 

The  Chicago  Daily  Neips  'FIRST  In  Book  Advertising 

December,  January,  February,  March 
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Where  Advertising  Pays 
—The  South 


Making  more  money  than  ever  before  —  Spending 
more — 

That’s  the  South  in  this  year  1918. 


Take  Automobiles  as  an  index.  The 
ten  states  named  on  this  page  issued 
456,754  licenses  in  1917.  An  increase  of 
167,059  over  1916. 

A  car  for  every  6  white  families.  54 
per  cent  gain. 

The  gain  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  was  only  37  per  cent. 

Reports  from  Secretaries  of  States  show 
a  big  increase  for  1918  even  under  de¬ 
creased  automobile  manufacturing 
output. 

The  Southern  advertising  prospect  is 
no  less  truly  marvelous. 

The  cost  much  less  than  you  might 
expect.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  to  the 
South. 

You  can  prove  these  facts  by  writing 
to  any  of  the  papers  listed  here,  and  get 
full  information  about  the  markets  they 
dominate. 

That’s  the  right  way,  because  the  way 
to  reach  the  South  is  through  her  daily 
papers.  And  these  are  the  papers. 

Written  by  THOMAS.E.  BASHAM!CO..  Louierille,  Ky. 


Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  Mews 
Birmingham  Mews 
Mobile  Mews  Item 
Mobile  Register 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Advertiser 


(M) 
(S) 
(L) 
(t) 
(S) 

(L) 

(M) 
(S) 
(M) 
(S) 

FLORIDA 
(K) 
(M&S) 
(M) 
(S) 

OEURUIA 
(K) 
(S) 
(M&S) 
(F) 
(S) 
(E) 
(M) 
(S) 
(M&S) 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  (M) 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  (S) 

Louisville  Times  (E) 

Louisville  Herald  (M) 

Louisville  Herald  (S) 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (M) 

Mew  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (S) 

New  Orleans  Daily  States  (E) 

New  Orleans  Daily  States  (S) 

New  Orleans  Item  (E) 

Mew  Orleans  Item  (S) 


Jacksonville  Metropolis 
Jacksonville  Times-Union 
Pensacola  Journal 
Pensacola  Journal 

Atlanta  Georgian 
Atlanta  Sunday  American 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbia  Ledger 
Macon  Telegraph 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Mews 


65,500 

81,250 

41,267 

62,141 

80,288 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  Observer 
Charlotte  Observer 
Daily  Mews 
Greensboro 

Winston-Salem  Sentinel 


(E) 

(M) 

(S) 

(M) 

(S) 

(E) 


12,235 

13,696 

17,826 

12,753 

18,219 

7,084 


.10 

.12 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.02 

.055 

.065 

.03 

.03 

.02 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Charleston  American 

(M)  J 

1  11,151  ( 

1  .0286 

Charleston  American 

(S)  i 

1  11,151  ( 

\  .032 

Columbia  Record 

(E) 

11,325 

.025 

(S) 

9,216 

.025 

Columbia  State 

(M) 

22,456 

.05 

Columbia  State 

(S) 

23,990 

.05 

Greenville  Mews 

(M&S) 

8,620 

.03 

SoartanburfiT  Jour.  &  (Jar.  Spaitan  (IJ.)  f 

Spartanburg  Herald 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  — News 

(E) 

19,115 

.035 

Chattanooga  Times 

(M) 

26,341 

.06 

Chattanooga  Times 

(S) 

21,682 

.06 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

(E) 

23,279 

.05 

Knoxville  Journal-Tribune 

(M)  1 

25,000 

Knoxville  Journal-Tribune 

(S)  ( 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

(M) 

b  1,1 

.12 

Memphis  Commerical  Appeal 

(S) 

118,359 

.14 

Nashville  Banner 

(E) 

50,557 

.07 

Nashville  Banner 

(S) 

50,000 

.08 

Nashville  Tennesseean  H  American(M)  I 

Nashville  Tennesseean  &  American(S)  f 

3S,b  1 3 

.06 

VIRGINIA 

Newport  News-Press-Times- 

Herald 

(.M&E) 

12,320 

.025 

Newport  News  Daily  Press 

(S) 

7,024 

.025 

Nor^lk  Virginian  Pilot 

(M) 

31,241 

.05 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 

(S) 

39,739 

.06 

Norfolk  Ledger- Dispatch 

(E) 

39,614 

.07 

Richmond  News  Leader 

(E) 

39,401 

.08 

Roanoke  Times 

(MAS) 

10,567 

i 

Roanoake  Times 

(E) 

9,918 

Government  Statements  April 

1,  1918. 

.10 

.12 

.06 

.10 

.12 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.025 

.025 

.02 

.0178 

.0215 

.025 

.025 

.05 

.05 

.025 

.03 


.035 

.06 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.10 

.12 

.07 

.08 


.025 

.025 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.035 
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A  CAMPAIGN  THAT  IS 


SAVING  LIVES 


“RIGHT  here  in  New  York  we  have  recently  had  two 
instances  of  intelligent  handling  of  idea-advertising.  The 
Evening  Post  is  running  a  campaign  urging  workingmen 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  wonderfully  strong,  vivid, 
constructive  advertising.  Reprints  are  being  delivered  to 
factory  owners. 

“That  copy  is  going  to  make  a  lot  of  workingmen  change 
their  habits.  It’s  going  to  save  countless  lives.” 

— From  an  address  by  Roy  Durstine  before  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 


Campaign  for  Vital  Conservation 


It  consists  of  forty-eight  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  paid  for  by  important  business  con¬ 
cerns. 

Each  advertisement,  with  a  powerful  car¬ 
toon  and  forceful  text,  drives  home  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  workingmen  to  be  careful! 

Each  one  selects  one  specific  peril  and 
emphasizes  its  danger.  It  makes  clear  to 
the  careless  employe  that  he  is  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  his  own  future — that  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  indifference  may  cost  him  a  life¬ 
time  of  regret. 

Each  one  concentrates — and  each  one  is 
making  an  impression  that  will  last. 


Copies  of  the  advertisements  in  poster  form 
are  supplied  to  manufacturing  concerns  at 
5  cents  each. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
LIVE  NEWSPAPERS  • 

In  cities  or  towns  where  the  rights  to  the 
series  are  still  available,  newspapers  can 
serve  their  communities,  their  advertisers 
and  themselves  by  making  use  of  this  Vital 
Conservation  Campaign. 

Prove  that  you  recognize  the  value  of  “idea¬ 
advertising  intelligently  handled — wonder¬ 
fully  strong,  vivid,  constructive.” 

Mats  will  be  supplied. 


WRITE,  PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  TERMS 

Syndicate  Department 

®I)e  Njckr  IJprk  ^Jkuenitig 

More  Than  a  Newspapei — a  National  Institution 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York  City 
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Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

SUPREME  IN  ITS  TERRITORY 

OVER  60,000  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

The  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper  in  the  Southwest 

Average  net  paid  circulation,  March,  1918,  62,445 

Average  net  paid  circulation,  March,  1917,  49,128 

GAIN  IN  TWELVE  MONTHS,  13,317 

No  Premiums — No  Contests — Just  a  Newspaper 

STAR-TELEGRAM  circulation  covers  over  700  towns  in  Fort  Worth 
trading  territory.  Its  late  night  edition  is  the  first  complete  newspaper 
to  reach  this  territory  with  the  news  up-to-the-minute. 

Fort  Worth  Territory  Is  Fruitful  Field 
for  the  National  Advertiser 

The  city  of  Fort  Worth  with  an  army  cantonment  and  three  large  avia¬ 
tion  fields  affords  potential  buying  possibilities  for  the  National  Adver¬ 
tiser  equal  to  or  greater  than  any  city  in  the  United  States  of  less  than 
200,000  population. 

Fort  Worth  trading  territory,  comprising  one  of  the  richest  sections  of 
the  entire  southwest  offers  unequalled  possibilities  for  the  marketing  of 
meritorious  products.  The  superior  transportation  and  mail  service 
into  this  territory  from  Fort  Worth  make  it  the  logical  point  from  which 
to  cover  this  field  and  THE  STAR-TELEGRAM  IS  SUPREME  IN 
FORT  WORTH  TRADING  TERRITORY. 

Write  for  Booklet  Containing  Star  •Tele  gram  Circulation 
by  TownSf  Together  With  Concrete  Facts 

About  Its  Territory 

In  Fort  Worth,  It^s  the  Star-Telegram 
OVER  60,000  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

LOUIS  J.  WORTHAM,  Pres.  AMON  G.  CARTER,  Vice-Pres.  and  Genl.  Mgr. 

" 

l! 

f 

_ _ _ 

ANNUAL  A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTION  NUMBER 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York 
World  Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  1884;  The  Editor  and  Pub. 
Usher,  1901;  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Eintered  at  tha  New  York  Poet  Offlce  as  aaeead-elaas  matter. 
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DIRECTORS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
JOIN  IN  HONORING  MELVILLE  E.  STONE 


Annual  Luncheon  the  Occasion  for  Presentation  to  General  Manager  of  the  Association 
of  the  E.  S.”  Book — Messrs.  Noyes,  Lawson,  Ochs  and  Taylor  Deliver  Eloquent 
Add  resses  of  Appreciation  of  His  Quarter-Century  of  Serviee — Red- 
Letter  Event  in  History  of  Great  Organization 


/'y-,UESDAY,  April  23.  is  a  day  and 

I  date  which  will  long  be  remember¬ 
ed  by  the  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  will  be  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  great  organization  as  one 
of  the  red-letter  days  of  its  history. 

The  day  was  big  with  immediate  In¬ 
terest  through  the  fact  that  the  sessions 
of  the  annual  convention  of  1918  were 
held — bringing  into  conference  on  the 
great  problems  of  newspaper  making  in 
war  time  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Great  Guild  of  the 
Printed  Word.  These  men — represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  American  people  in  a 
more  intimate  sense  than  are  Congress¬ 
men  and  other  elected  representatives — 
had  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Monday  had  brought  advance  guards  of 
these  men  to  the  old  hotel,  which  for 
so  many  years  had  entertained  their 
gatherings.  The  great  corridors  of  the 
convention  floor  were  the  scene  of  con¬ 
tinual  renewals  of  personal  friendships. 
Men  greeted  each  other  this  year  with 
a  sense  of  fellowship  which  has  been 
newly  strengthened  by  their  common 
service  to  the  nation  In  a  year  of  un¬ 
exampled  national  peril  and  trial. 

These  A.  P.  members,  one  and  all, 
realized  that  this  year’s  convention  was 
to  be  big  with  Import — that  it  was  to 
mark  a  new  consecration  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians  of  a  free  press  to  the 
cause  of  democracy;  that  all  con¬ 
ferences  and  dlscu.sslons  would  have  for 
their  essential  object  the  cementing  of  a 
closer  union  of  effort  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind;  that  no  petty  problems  should 
obscure  the  one  problem  of  how  to  ren¬ 
der  to  the  nation  an  increasing  measure 
of  loyal  service. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  gathering 
clans.  It  revealed  itself  in  the  eager 
discussions  heard  everywhere — it  was  in 
the  air  and  in  the  faces  and  thoughts 
and  hearts  of  all. 

THE  "M.  E.  8.”  BOOK. 

,  But  not  many  members  outside  of 
the  board  of  directors  knew  what  was 
to  take  place  at  the  annual  luncheon 
In  the  great  banquet  room  at  one 
o’clock  Tue.sday.  The  secret  had  been 
well  guarded.  Not  until,  while  filing 
into  the  dining-hall,  a  book  was  pre.sent- 
ed  to  each  guest,  was  it  apparent  that 
something  unu.sual  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

The  book  was  a  beautiful  volume  en- 
titled  “M.  E.  S.”— HIS  BOOK.  And 


thus  the  day  will  live  in  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  as  ”M.  E.  S.— HIS  DAY.” 

The  occasion  of  the  annual  luncheon, 
then,  was  the  scene  of  a  commemor¬ 
ation  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  service 
given  to  the  Associated  Press  and  to 
the  cause  of  news  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  general  manager  of  the 
organization,  Melville  E.  Stone.  The 
directors  had  planned  the  presentation 
of  the  book  as  a  fit  expression  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  man  and  his  work. 
Its  contents  are  outlined  in  another 
part  of  this  issue  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

President  Frank  B.  Noyes  presided. 
With  him  at  the  speakers’  table  were; 
Melville  E.  Stone,  Victor  F.  Lawson, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  William  L.  McLean, 
Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Col.  C.  A.  Rook, 
Col.  Clark  Howell,  V.  S.  McClatchy, 
Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  Lincoln  B.  Palmer, 
Hon.  A.  C.  Weiss,  Col.  R.  M.  Johnston, 
David  E.  Town,  Ralph  H.  Booth,  Charles 
Hopkins  Clark,  W.  H.  Cowles,  John  R. 
Rathom,  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  and 
Charles  M.  Houssaye  (of  the  Havas 
Agency,  Paris). 

Out  In  the  great  banquet  room  the 
scene  of  so  many  historic  assemblages, 
were  men  of  renown  in  their  communi¬ 
ties — many  of  them  of  nation-wide 
reputation  and  prestige  as  newspaper 
makers.  Sons  of  the  Republic,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  and  co-workers  in  the 
Great  Ta.sk,  leaders  of  public  thought, 
moulders  of  public  purpose,  sharing 
common  ideals  as  they  share,  each  of 
them,  a  full  measure  of  the  burden  of 
service  and  sacrifice — these  formed  an 
audience  of  typical  Americans.  It  was 
an  audience  to  Inspire  the  speakers — 
and  it  did. 

THE  TOAST  TO  THE  C0MMANDER-IN-CHIE:E. 

President  Frank  B.  Noyes,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  opening  address,  pro¬ 
posed  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  toasted  with  a  spontaneous  enthusi¬ 
asm  denoting  the  loyal  affection  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens 
of  the  pr?ss. 

Mr.  Noyes  .said: 

“We  meet  to-day  at  a  time  when  the 
fate  of  civilization,  as  we  understand 
civilization,  is  trembling  in  the  balance. 

“The  vital  que.stion  as  to  whether  the 
Allies  can  hold  a  battle-line  until  the 
man-power  of  the  United  States  can  be 
thrown  decisively  into  the  combat  is 
now  being  determined. 


”In  this  world  crisis  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  strain  of  anxiety  should  be 
shown  in  impatience  over  delay  in 
bringing  our  great  man-power  into  the 
conflict — whether  such  delay  be  avoid¬ 
able  or  inevitable  in  the  surrounding 
conditions. 

”In  our  anxiety,  our  impatience,  our 
eagerness  to  be  of  help  to  our  suffering 
friends,  let  us  also  be  equally  solicitous 
that  we  aid  those  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  preparation  for  the  great  part  that 
this  nation  must  take  in  the  struggle  for 
world  freedom — for  democracy — and  not 
hamper  or  hinder  them  in  their  allotted 
work  by  de.structive  or  ill-informed 
criticism.  Let  each  of  us  ask  of  himself 
this  question,  'Am  I  myself  doing  all  I 
can  to  bring  victory  to  my  country?’ 

”our  part  is  loyalty." 

“It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  it  is  to  no  one  of  us  that 
the  nation  has  committed  the  command 
of  its  army  and  its  navy,  and  that  no 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  any  or 
all  of  us  can  transfer  that  command  to 
other  hands. 

“Our  part  is  to  loyally  help  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  In  whatsoever  degree 
is  possible  to  each  of  us  Individually  to 
the  full  accomplishment  of  the  lofty 
alms  he  has  so  greatly  voiced  for  us. 

‘’If  honest,  constructive  criticism  will 
help  to  this  end,  utter  it.  If  in  the 
slightest  degree  you  can  expedite  our 
preparations  for  war,  do  it.  But,  let  us 
indulge  in  no  futile  rages  against  in¬ 
exorable  conditions,  not  recriminations 
that  have  a  partisan  birth. 

“Let  us  remember  that  in  the  vast 
number  of  appointments  made  mistakes 
are  inevitable.  Duties  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  incompetent  hands  in  some 
cases,  and  Indeed  our  own  experience 
has  been  that  duties  vital  to  us  have 
been  entrusted  to  hands  governed  by 
a  stupid  malevolence  that  in  other  times 
would  meet  with  a  swift  reckoning. 
This,  however,  is  no  time  for  contro¬ 
versy. 

“To-day  every  true  American  lays 
aside  his  partisan  bias,  his  personal 
wrongs,  and  thinks  and  prays  only  for 
American  success,  in  which  Is  bound  up 
the  success  of  our  heroic,  bleeding 
allies. 

"The  manner  in  which  American 
strength  is  to  be  used  to  bring  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Allied  victory  is  placed  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Com¬ 


mander-in-Chief,  and  our  one  duty  is 
to  aid  him  in  every  way  in  our  power 
to  win  that  victory  for  civilization  which 
we  demand,  and  which  we  shall  achieve 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  most  gal¬ 
lant  Allies  that  men  ever  had. 

“In  this  struggle  we  are  under  the 
leadership  of  a  really  great  man,  and 
greatly  will  we  support  him. 

“I  give  you  the  health  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States — Woodrow 
Wilson.”  • 

"MEa.VILLE  STONE  WEARS  WELL,"  SAID  MR. 

LAWSON. 

Mr.  Noyes  then  introduced  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  referring  to  him  as  “the  Fath¬ 
er  of  the  Associated  Press."  Mr.  Ochs, 
in  his  address  later,  conferred  the  same 
distinction  upon  the  guest  of  the  day — 
Melville  E.  Stone,  whereupon  Mr.  Law- 
son  Intervened  to  remark  that  the  honor 
was  great  enough  to  share,  and  that 
perhaps  the  parentage  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  been,  after  all,  a  syndicated 
affair. 

Mr.  Lawson,  who  seemed  as  young 
and  vigorous  Tis  in  the  days  when  be 
worked  in  partnership  with  his  “pal," 
Melville  Stone,  spoke  with  a  simple 
earnestness  which  made  a  deep  Impres¬ 
sion.  He  paid  to  his  life-long  friend 
the  sort  of  tribute  of  affection  and  re¬ 
spect  which  never  finds  its  source  else¬ 
where  than  in  a  man’s  Inmost  heart. 
His  summing  up,  “Melville  Stone  wears 
well,”  brought  a  wave  of  applause  from 
an  audience  of  men  who  realized  how 
true  the  statement  waa 

Mr.  Lawson  said:  • 

“Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members: 

I  understand  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
chronology  that  gives  me  the  pleasant 
privilege  of  opening  the  symposium  of 
sentiment  on  this  the  day  we  celebrate, 
because  of  the  thousand  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  I  saw  Stone  first. 
In  fact,  it  was  about  fifty  years  ago 
that  I  discovered  Stone,  a  happy 
achievement  which  I  have  since  recog¬ 
nized  as  of  controlling  consequence  in 
my  otherwise  uneventful  career,  for 
even  at  that  early  day  Stone  had  a  way 
all  his  own — a  way  that  in  following 
years  inveigled  me  into  all  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  world  of  printer’s  ink. 

“Without  anticipating  the  speakers  of 
the  day,  who  will  voice  your  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  quarter  century  of  service 
of  the  general  manager  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  I  count  it  a  high  privilege  to 
make  my  acknowledgments  to  the  man 
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to  whom  wc  all  owe  so  much,  and  to 
whom  I  am  In  a  very  special  and  per¬ 
sonal  way  indebted  for  the  loyal  friend¬ 
ship  which  made  the  many  years  of 
our  newspaper  partnership  relation 
years  of  pleasantness  and  success. 

“I  have  said  that  it  was  a  happy 
achievement  when  1  discovered  Stone, 
and  I  use  the  phrase  advisedly,  for  out 
of  the  years  of  the  half  century  has 
come  to  me  the  longest  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  of  my  life.  Believe  me,  friends, 
Melville  E.  Stone  wears  well.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Ma  och’s  notable  appreciation  of  "m. 

B.  8." 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  in  opening  his  ad¬ 
dress,  confessed  to  a  certain  degree  of 
stage-fright,  explaining  that  he  had  en¬ 
tertained  a  lifelong  horror  of  public 
speaking,  and  only  consented  to  the  or¬ 
deal  now  because  of  the  impelling  na¬ 
ture  of  the  occasion. 

In  part  Mr.  Ochs  said: 

“1  am  impelled  to  say  a  few  words  to 
express  what  I  regard  as  an  obligation 
of  the  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
to  Melville  E..  Stone,  who  has  served 
them  for  twenty-five  years  with  a  fidel¬ 
ity  that  had  no  reservations  and  with 
ability  that  can  best  be  characterized  as 
genius. 

“The  date  of  my  first  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Stone  is  coincident  with  his 
entering  the  service  of  the  Associated 
Press — twenty-five  years  ago.  He  then 
introduced  me  at  a  banquet  in  Chicago 
as  the  ’Baby  Member,'  and  I  am  now 
privileged  to  return  the  compliment 
and  name  him  the  ‘Father  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pre'ss,'  for  that  he  is — in  every 
sense  implied  by  a  proper  definition  of 
that  term. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone  undertook  to  father  them, 
every  member  of  the  Associated  Press  of 
Illinois  was  a  baby  member.  How  for¬ 
tunate  was  that  day  for  the  A.  P.;  in 
fact,  for  all  the  newspaper-makers  of 
the  country  and  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare!  He  has  made  the  Associated  Press 
a  happy,  contented,  prosperous  family, 
however  much  the  members  of  its  house¬ 
hold  may  differ  in  opinion,  temperament, 
habits,  and  point  of  view. 

DUB  TO  one  man. 

"The  Associated  Press  to-day  is  one  of 
the  monumental  achievements  of  the 
age.  We  little  appreciate  its  potential¬ 
ity,  Its  Importance  as  a  factor  in  our 
civilization,  its  superb  organization,  its 
honesty.  Integrity,  and  practice  of  the 
highest  standards  in  news  gathering. 
We  accept  now  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  enlightened  public  opinion  regards 
the  reports  of  the  Associated  Press  as 
reliable,  trustworthy,  and  scrupulously 
honest,  fair,  and  impartial.  That  this  is 
so  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity,  geniuSi  ability,  and  self-sacrifice 
of  Melville  E.  Stone. 

“I  am  mindful  that  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  the  Associated  Press  has  been 
at  times  questioned  by  men  and  inter¬ 
ests  from  a  variety  of  angles,  but  to 
Its  everlasting  fame  never  once  was  the 
criticism  ignored,  while  Its  critics  have 
been  quickly  challenged  and  in  every 
instance  have  readily  withdrawn  any 
reflection  on  the  Integrity  of  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

“The  Associated  Press  has  hundreds 
of  employees,  and  many  have  left  the 
service  for  various  reasons,  principally 
more  pay.  (The  Associated  Press  is 
not  an  over-generous  paymaster.)  Did 
you  ever  hear  an  employee  or  an  ex-em¬ 
ployee  speak  of  .the  service  other  than 
with  respect  and  admiration  for  its  in¬ 
tegrity? 

"The  Associated  Press  plays  no  fa- 
vorlte.s.  It  gives  the  news,  and  know.s 
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no  friends  or  foes,  and  has  no  concern 
as  to  the  effect  of  happenings  and  events 
honestly  reported.  Its  reports  are  only 
restricted  by  truth,  decency,  and  pa¬ 
triotism — and  this  is  Melville  E.  Stone's 
code. 

“As  to  its  accuracy  and  legal  limita¬ 
tions  I  need  only  refer  to  tne  fact  that 
libel  suits  have  cost  the  Associated 
Press  a  negligible  sum.  In  fact,  there 
never  has  been  a  substantial  sum  real¬ 
ized  in  a  libel  suit  against  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  altogether  not  a  half- 
dozen  suits  these  past  twenty-five  years. 
Eiliel-suit  judgments  have  cost  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  less  than  the  expenditure  for  lead 
pencils  in  the  same  i>eriod. 

THE  “monopoly"  FALLACY. 

"There  is  a  popular  superstition  that 
the  Associated  Press  is  a  monopoly. 
Yes,  it  is  in  the  sense  that  a  family 
mono(>olizes  its  per.sonal  possessions  and 
its  coordination;  that  is,  if  it  coordi¬ 
nates.  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  the 
Associated  Press  is  in  fact  a  family,  a 
club,  for  it  is  incorporated  as  a  social 
club  under  the  State  laws  of  New  York. 
The  primary  purpose  of  a  social  club  Is 
to  bring  into  a.ssociation  congenial  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  their  personality  that  con¬ 
stitutes  all  that  makes  the  club  con¬ 
genial.  To  force  an  objectionable  mem¬ 
ber  into  such  a  club  impairs  its  pur¬ 
pose.  So  with  the  Associated  Press. 
It  consists  of  kindred  interests  united 
for  mutual  advantage  where  each  and 
every  one  contributes  voluntary  person¬ 
al  service.  Elach  giving  a  part  of  him¬ 
self  to  make  a  thing  greater  collective¬ 
ly  than  they  can  create  Individually. 
It  Is  a  service  that  cannot  be  imposed 
by  law,  even  though  the  Associated 
Press  is  impres.sed  with  a  public  Interest 
Governmental  supervision  can  extend 
only  to  good  conduct  so  that  the  power 
created  is  not  to  be  mlsu.sed.  Ifr  cannot 
be  successfully  contended  that  In  law 
or  morals  It  should  be  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control  and  made  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  a  common  carrier, 
for  that  cannot  be  done  except  by  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  master  over 
a  .slave;  that  Is  If  per.sonal  service  Is 
to  be  exacted,  and  otherwise  there  can¬ 
not  be  an  Associated  Press  such  as  now 
cxl.sts. 

“So  In  a  legal  sense  the  Associated 
Press  is  not  a  monopoly,  but  It  would 
become  worse  than  one  could  it  be  made 
a  common  carrier,  for  then  It  would  de-, 
stroy  competition  and  become  an  Instru¬ 
ment  of  per.sonal  judgment  and  preju¬ 
dices  and  create  a  control  of  the  press 
that  would  menace  our  liberty. 

“How  many  of  you  have  Included  or 
wished  to  Include  your  membership  In 
the  Associated  Press  as  Inve.sted  capital 
in  your  report  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  excess  profits  tax?  And 
how  much  of  that  value  which  you  ex¬ 
pressed  or  Imagined  must  you  attribute 
to  the  management  of  Melville  E.  Stone? 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  that? 

HIS  WORK  AN  ASSET. 

"In  this  connection  a  thought  occurs 
to  me  that  perhaps  may  be  of  some 
value  in  answering  the  question  of  In¬ 
vested  capital  In  newspaper  properties. 
There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  good¬ 
will  Is  an  Intangible  asset,  and  If  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  creator  has  no  value  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Inquisitors  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department,  but  In  case  the  crea¬ 
tor  has  parted  with  It.  It  has  an  exemp¬ 
tion  value  equal  to  the  amount  paid  by 
the  purcha.ser. 

"But  with  respect  to  membership  In 
the  Associated  Press,  It  might  be  worth 
while  to  submit  to  the  tax  collector  the 
suggestion  that  It  Is  something  paid  for 
In  personal  service.  The  service  ren¬ 
dered  can  be  claimed  as  an  actual  out¬ 


lay  which  has  not  been  heretofore  taken 
note  of,  and  consequently  was  not  de¬ 
ducted  as  an  expense,  and  is  now  a  cap¬ 
ital  charge.  In  other  words,  what  each 
member  contributed  of  personal  service 
in  creating  the  Associated  Press  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  capital,  and  its  value  is  rep¬ 
resented  In  the  salable  price  of  such 
Associated  Press  membership. 

"I  wonder  how  many  of  the  members 
of  the  association  ever  think  of  the 
value  created  for  them  by  Mr.  Stone’s 
genius  for  news  gathering,  organization, 
and  executive  duties!  I,  for  one,  wish 
to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  I  realize  that  no  small  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  reestablishment  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  the  news  service 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  when  I 
say  'Associated  Press’  I  have  in  mind 
what  has  been  true  these  past  many 
years:  that  the  Associated  Press  and 
Melville  E.  Stone  are  In  effect  syn¬ 
onymous  terms. 

HIS  SENSE  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

“The  .success  of  the  As.sociated  Pre.ss 
Is  Melville  E.  Stone’s  success.  The  as¬ 
sociation  Is  stamped  all  over  with 
Stone’s  handiwork,  his  thought,  his 
Ideals,  his  abilities,  and  his  sense  of 
public  service.  It 'Is  his  monument,  and 
may  It  ever  endure  on  the  foundation 
that  he  bullded  so  masterly  and  with 
so  much  sagacity  and  self-sacrifice.  I 
emphasize  the  much  abused  word  'self- 
sacrifice,'  for  In  the  case  of  Melville  E. 
Stone  and  his  relation  to  the  Associated 
Press  it  Is  applicable  in  its  true  .signifi¬ 
cance.  He  might  have  been  a  captain 
of  Industry,  a  banker  of  great  repute, 
an  Important  member  of  a  President’s 
Cabinet  or  an  Ambassador  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
one  of  the  chief  courts  in  Europe.  And 
who  knows  but  that  had  he  been  the 
latter  this  world’s  calamity  might  have 
been  averted.  I  am  not  indulging  in  a 
flight  of  imagination.  I  also  know  that 
a  great  publisher  offered  him  a  sub¬ 
stantial  fortune  to  undertake  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  affairs,  and  this  was  one 
of  many  similar  seductive  offers.  But 
they  offered  Melville  E.  Stone  no  tempta¬ 
tion.  He  was  wedded  to  his  idol — the 
Associated  Press— for  he  worships  it, 
dreams  of  it,  and  It  occupies  all  his 
thoughts  during  his  waking  hours.  He 
cherishes  it,  he  riburishes  it,  he  suffers 
for  it,  and  truly  spiritualizes  it.  His 
work  for  the  Associated  Press  is  to  him 
congrenial  employment,  and  in  it  he  real¬ 
izes  every  good  man’s  highest  ambition 
— public  service.  He  gives  the  cause  the 
best  that  Is  In  him;  In  fact,  gives  him¬ 
self  wholly.  His  personality  inspires  the 
whole  organization  from  top  to  bottom. 
There  la  no  man  In  the  service  of  the 
Associated  Press  who  has  not  been  Im¬ 
pressed  with  the  management’s  demand 
for  honesty.  Impartiality,  and  thorough¬ 
ness. 

“I  grant  you  that  In  the  management 
of  the  Associated  Press  Mr.  Stone  had 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
many  men  who  stand  foremost  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism,  and  who  gave  their 
splendid  services  and  the  benefit  of  their 
ripe  experience  to  the  Associated  Press 
without  any  remuneration  other  than 
what  they  shared  with  their  fellow  mem¬ 
bers.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
them,  and  they  should  have  a  big  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  be  gratefully  remembered  by  all  of 
us  who  now  enjoy  the  invaluable  privi¬ 
leges  of  this  association  arising  from 
their  work.  But  nevertheless  that 
there  were  courageous,  able,  self-sac¬ 
rificing  men  associated  with  Mr.  Stone 
In  forming  the  Associated  Press  and 


bringing  it  to  its  present  high  estab 
and  efficiency  abates  in  no  respect  the 
credit  due  Mr.  Stone  personally:  tor. 
after  all,  it  is  his  baby;  he  is  the  daddy, 
though  a  stepfather:  the  rest — weU, 
they  were  doctor,  wet-nurses,  some 
solicitous  maiden  aunts,  governesses,  and 
’also  rans.' 

HISTORIC  PARALLELS. 

“If  Melville  E.  Stone  had  a  Victor  L. 
Lawson,  a  Frank  B.  Noyest  and  a 
Charles  W.  Knapp,  remember  George 
Washington  had  a  Thomas  Jefferson, 
an  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  a  John 
Marshall.  If  Melville  E.  Stone  had  a 
Charles  S.  Diehl,  Napoleon  had  a  Mar¬ 
shal  Ney.  If  Melville  E.  Stone  had  a 
V.  S.  McClatchy,  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
a  William  H.  Seward.  And  had  I  the 
time  I  would  wish  to  follow  out  this 
last  analogy,  for  it  is  quite  apropos,  for 
you  will  recall  that  Seward  had  his 
doubts  about  Lincoln,  but  after  being  in¬ 
vited  to  obtain  a  more  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  conditions  and  methods  by  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Clabi- 
net  he  became  one  of  Lincoln’s  greatest 
admirers  and  most  helpful  lieutenants. 
I  must  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Mr.  McClatchy 
has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  has 
rendered  services  of  Incalculable  value 
to  the  organization. 

“And  I  must  not  forget  another  who 
has  done  wonders — I  wish  to  refer  to 
Kent  Cooper,  the  efficient  traffic  man¬ 
ager  who  rose  from  our  ranks.  He  has 
been  to  Melville  E.  Stone  what  Charles 
M.  Schwab  was  to  Andrew  Carnegie. 
And  Frederick  Le  Roy  Martin,  Mr. 
Stone’s  able  assistant,  who  gave  up  a 
more  lucrative  position  to  enter  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  to  have 
the  benefit  of  association  with  a  master 
mind.  He  is  to  Stone  as  William  G. 
McAdoo  is  to  our  great  President,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Qod  ble.ss  him  and  preserve 
him! 

“I  can  Imagine  that  some  think  that 
there  would  have  been  an  Associated 
Press  if  there  had  been  no  Melville  E. 
Stone.  I  grant  this.  But  what  kind 
of  an  Associated  Press?  Did  any  of  the 
many  illustrious  predecessors  of  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone  erect  such  high  standards 
and  successfully  practice  them  in  the 
gathering  of  news — news  pure  and  un¬ 
defiled — and  at  the  .same  time  surpass 
in  enterprise,  promptness,  and  accuracy 
the  heretofore  monopolists  of  great  news 
feats?  All  was  no  accident.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  work  of  a  master  in  the 
art  of  news-gathering;  not  for  his  in¬ 
dividual  gain  and  profit,  but  for  the  as¬ 
sociated  newspapers  of  the  country. 
Gathered  not  to  be  trafficked  in,  but 
solely  for  public  Information. 

HAS  BORNE  THE  BURDEN. 

“He  has  borne  the  burden  and  taken 
the  abuse,  heroically,  stoically,  never 
losing  his  good  nature;  always  affable, 
polite,  considerate,  and  most  indulgent, 
but  ever  alert  and  watchful  to  scrupu¬ 
lously  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Every  member  Is 
treated  as  his  personal  friend,  and  in 
very  truth  I  believe  this  is  the  case.  No 
member  was  too  small  or  inconse¬ 
quential  to  have  his  best  interests  care¬ 
fully  and  sympathetically’  considered. 
He  could  not  have  shown  more  concern 
and  solicitude  had  he  been  financially 
interested  in  each  and  every  one. 

“Had  Melville  E.  Stone  applied  his 
abilities  to  almost  any  other  calling  or 
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MELVILLE  E.  STONE’S  GREAT  SERVICE  TO  A.  P. 
FITLY  COMMEMORATED  IN  NOTABLE  BOOK 


History  of  His  Quarter-Century  of  Labor  in  Behalf  of  The  Associated  Press  Eloquently 
Told  in  a  Beautiful  Volume  Presented  to  Him  This  Week  hy  the  Board  of 
Directors — Narrative  a  Human-Interest  Document  of  Historic  Value, 


Prepared  hy  John  Palmer  Gavit — Copies  for  Each  Member 


To  commemorate  Melville  E. 
ijtone'a  twenty-five  years  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  as  its  general  manager,  a 
book  has  been  written,  printed,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  It  is  a  story  of  Mr. 
Stone's  life,  which  means  that  it  is  a 
story  of  American  Journalism  of  high 
value  and  interest  as  a  work  of  his¬ 
tory. 

“M.  E.  S.” — His  Book,  is  the  title 
chosen  by  the  author,  John  Palmer 
Gavit,  who  modestly  refers  to  his  work 
as  that  of  a  compiler.  It  must  be  said 
at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Gavit  has  ac¬ 
complished  much  more  than  a  compila¬ 
tion,  for  in  his  story  of  the  part  Mr. 
Stone  has  played  in  the  work  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  of  newspaper- 
making  he  has  interpreted  with  rare 
understanding  the  influences,  the  forc¬ 
es,  the  clash  of  ideals,  and  the  processes 
of  evolution  out  of  which  have  emerged 
news-gathering  organizations  and  a  free 
press,  holding  in  common  the  obliga¬ 
tion  and  single  duty  of  public  service. 

RTfteen  hundred  copies  of  this  re¬ 
markable  book  have  been  printed  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  from  type,  and  the 
type  distributed.  To  each  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  a  copy  has  been 
presented. 

The  book  contains  a  little  less  than 
four  hundred  pages,  and  is,  of  course, 
an  example  of  the  highest  art  in  book¬ 
making.  Mr.  Gavit  has  included  in  its 
pages,  in  addition  to  his  remarkable 
Interpretative  story  of  Mr.  Stone’s  ca¬ 
reer  and  its  bearing  upon  the  public  life 
of  his  times,  personal  tributes  to  the 
man  from  his  old  partner  and  comrade, 
Victor  Fremont  Lawson,  from  Frank 
B.  Noyes,  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  during  most  of  Mr.  Stone's  long 
administration  of  its  affairs,  and  from 
Frederick  B.  Jennings,  general  counsel 
of  the  organization.  A  notable  article 
and  tribute  by  the  Hon.  Peter  S.  Gross- 
cup,  formerly  presiding  Judge  of  the  U. 
S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  which 
"Property  in  News"  is  discussed  in  a 
masterly  brief,  is  also  included,  togeth¬ 
er  with  an  address  by  Hon.  Frederick  W. 
Lehman  on  the  subject,  “Is  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  a  Trust?" 

Addresses  and  magazine  articles  by 
Mr.  Stone,  in  which  at  various  times 
he  has  made  known  to  the  people  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  Associated 
Press,  are  reprinted,  and  form  in  the 
aggregate  an  almost  complete  history 
of  the  business  of  news  gathering.  Mr. 
Stone's  part  in  the  development  of  the 
linotype  is  recounted,  and  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  amazing  versatility,  some 
of  his  original  poems  are  printed,  as 
well  as  poetic  tributes  to  him  by  other 
writers.  In  the  Appendix  are  printed 
a  directory  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Associated  Pess  from  its  incep¬ 
tion,  membership  roster  at  present  and 
the  certificate  of  incorporation,  by-laws, 
and  resolutions  under  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Association  is  conducted. 
There  are  many  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs.  including  rare  ones  of  Mr. 
Stone  from  an  old  family  album. 


VICTOR  F.LAWSON’S  GREETING  TO  HIS  OLD  PARTNER 

Reprinted  from  "M.  E.  8." — Hia  Book. 

My  DEAIt  MEL: 

For  fifty  years  we  have  known  each  other,  and  for  more  than  forty 
■  years  we  have  been  Intimately  associated.  Out  of  the  memories  of  the 
years  I  give  you  this  day  the  greetings  of  affectionate  friendship. 

Some  one  ha."  said  that  the  great  things  of  life  often  lie  with  their  little 
ends  toward  us.  It  was  a  little  thing  that  nearly  forty-two  years  ago  you  asked 
me  to  Join  you  in  the  then  little  adventure  of  the  Daily  News.  But  it  was  a 
great  thing  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  our  earlier 
association,  you  and  1,  and  the  friends  who  are  now  gone.  Joined  in  the  great 
adventure  of  thi;  Associated  Press. 

And  how  little  a  thing  it  was — that  four-page,  five-column  Dally  News 
“published  somewhere  on  Fifth  Avenue  behind  a  tree,"  as  a  condescending  flve- 
cent  contemporary  observed — that  brought  us  together  forty-two  years  ago, 
and  how  great  a  thing,  world-wide  in  its  activities  and  its  consequences  and 
the  labors  for  the  latter  born  out  of  the  conviuctions  and  the  labors  of  the  later 
years,  labors  in  which  you  and  1  have  been  privileged  to  have  a  part  with  the 
good  men  and  true  of  those  early  days  and  those  who  remain  unto  this  present. 

You  have  now  rounded  out  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  service  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  1  congratulate  you,  and  the  Associated  Press.  When  you  were 
called  this  service — and  I  say  “called”  advisedly — the  import  and  large  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  high  calling  already  foreshadowed  themselves  to  your  and  our 
recognition.  You  came  to  the  work  in  a  day  of  stress  when,  in  very  truth,  the 
independence  of  the  American  press  was  challenged  by  a  selfish  commercialism. 
How  well  you  bore  your  part  through  all  those  years  of  anxious  conflict  and 
how  faithfully  and  wisely  you  contributed  in  these  and  later  days  to  those  con¬ 
structive  labors  upon  which  has  been  reared  the  structure  of  the  American  co- 
oi>erative  news  service,  is  in  a  very  large  measure  the  history  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

But  not  alone  to  us  of  the  newspaper  calling  have  you  given  the  loyalty 
and  strength  of  your  years,  but  in  a  very  real  sense,  and  in  a  measure  that  only 
we  who  share  with  you  the  like  responsibility  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  will- 
springs  of  public  information  and  right  action  pure  and  untainted  by  sinister 
influence  can  fully  appreciate  your  life  has  been  truly  devoted  to  the  public 
good.  In  a  word,  in  all  the  years  you  have  been  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  a  place  of  high  service  and  of  corresponding  honor.  And  so  1  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  both  your  opportunity  and  your  success.  And  I  congratulate  the 
Associated  Press  not  only  on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  all  these  years 
under  your  directing  hand,  but  also  that  the  past  is  but  an  earnest  of  the  future 
as  you  bring  to  each  day’s  service  the  gathering  resources — the  added  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  ripened  Judgment — of  the  years,  each  better  than  the  last.  May 
the  years  that  remain  be  many,  for  you  and  for  us,  as  the  all-ruling  love  that 
is  better  to  us  each  than  can  be  our  own  desires  shall  permit. 

And  so,  as  these  things  of  the  past  crowd  upon  the  memory,  shall  we  not 
say — you  and  I,  partner — 'that  along  with  the  chastening  sorrows  of  life — 
mysteries  which  it  is  not  given  us  now  to  understand — have  come  to  us  both 
the  generous  rewards  of  service,  and  that  unto  us  the  lines  have  indeed  fallen 
in  pleasant  places.  And  at  the  last — whether  it  come  soon  or  late — for  you  and 
for  us  and  for  ail  we  love,  may  it  be  light  at  eventide. 

Yours  in  the  fellowship  of  the  years, 

VICTOR  F.  LAWSON. 


A  TRIBUTE  FROM  THE  DIRECTORS. 

The  preparation,  publication  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  book  were  provided  for 
by  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  A.  P.,  the  substance  of 
which  follows: 

“Whereas,  Melville  E.  Stone,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1918,  completed  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  as  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press;  first  leading  with 
unflagging  courage  and  determination 
in  the  battle  which  freed  the  telegraph¬ 
ic  news  service  of  the  nation  from  con¬ 
trol  and  exploitation  by  selfish  private 
interests,  and  with  wise  vision  laboring 
for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  principle  in  ownership  and 
management;  then  with  extraordinary 
resourcefulness  and  constructive  genius 
planning  and  directing  ...  a  world¬ 
wide  system  of  news-gathering  and  dis¬ 
tribution  .  .  .  with  devotion  to  the 


highest  ideals  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  best  standards  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship; 

“Resolved,  That  a  suitable  volume  be 
compiled,  to  set  forth  in  permanent  form 
the  record  of  the  service  of  Melville  E. 
Stone,  his  life  and  activities  as  a  loyal 
and  public-spirited  American  citizen; 
his  contributions  by  voice  and  pen  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  .  .  .  and 
more  particularly  his  work  for  and  in 
the  Associated  Press,  to  whose  charac¬ 
ter,  growth,  and  achievements  he  has 
contributed  so  much  of  fidelity,  industry, 
and  inspiration.  Resolved,  That  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  April,  1918,  a 
copy  of  this  book  be  delivered  to  each 
member  of  the  Association,  and  that  a 
special  copy,  suitably  bound  and  in¬ 
scribed,  be  presented  to  Mr.  Stone,  with 


due  expression  of  the  admiration,  grat¬ 
itude,  and  affection  of  his  colleagues.” 

KNOWS  MEN  AND  EVENTS. 

In  his  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Stone  the  author  first  reminds  us  that 
“M.  E.  S.”  is  in  his  seventieth  year, 
having  been  born  on  August  22,  1848, 
and  he  asserts  that  in  the  course  of  his 
life  Mr.  Stone  has  touched  the  "high 
spots”  in  history  and  has  known  per¬ 
sonally  a  greater  number  of  men  whose 
names  loom  large  in  the  world’s  affairs 
in  that  period  than  any  other  living 
man.  He  has  been  in  contact  with 
events  as  they  have  transpired,  with 
the  men  who  make  events,  and  has 
shaped  the  form  and  manner  of  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  these  events — that  the  world’s 
information  might  be  as  nearly  exact 
and  as  nearly  complete  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  make  it. 

In  his  effort  to  establish  a  system  of 
news-gathering  and  distribution  “free 
from  the  chance  of  contamination,’’  Mr. 
Stone  has  had,  and  always  stresses  the 
fact,  the  loyal  coSperatlon  of  men  who 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  Journalism 
of  to-day  and  of  men  who  have  passed 
onward  to  the  Great  Peace. 

“In  all  this  business,  in  all  the  aspects 
and  relationships  of  life,”  says  the  au¬ 
thor,  “Melville  Stone  has  been  typically 
American  and  democratic  to  the  roots 
of  his  being;  efficient  and  commanding 
in  his  executive  functions,  simple,  un¬ 
assuming,  unaffected,  sympathetic, 
friendly — after  the  American  fashion. 
Something  in  the  fibre  of  his  character 
has  made  him  as  one  with  men  of  every 
kind.” 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Elijah  Stone,  was 
a  Methodist  circuit-rider  on  the  prairies 
of  northern  Illinois,  whose  Income,  at 
the  time  when  Melville  Stone  was  born, 
at  Hudson,  did  not  much  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  father  add¬ 
ed  to  his  meagre  Income  through  vari¬ 
ous  personal  enterprises,  such  as  that  of 
a  pioneer  photographer. 

WHEN  HE  MET  GREEI.EY. 

It  is  related  how,  when  he  was  ten 
years  old,  a  quaint  old  gentleman  list¬ 
ened  to  a  sermon  by  his  father,  at  De- 
Kalk  Center,  and  scandalized  the  boy 
by  appearing  to  go  sound  asleep.  After 
church  this  old  gentleman  went  home 
with  them,  and  during  the  dinner-table 
conversation  displayed  minute  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  sermon  and  discussed  it 
vigorously  with  the  preacher.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  he  himself  lectured  in 
the  church.  The  quaint  old  gentleman 
was  Horace  Greeley. 

About  1860  the  family  moved  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  Melville  attended  school — 
a  school  now  known  as  the  West  Di¬ 
vision  High  School.  In  1864  he  secured 
his  first  experience  as  a  news  writer, 
working  during  the  summer  vacation 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Those  were 
critical  days  In  the  life  of  the  Republic, 
and  he  came  into  touch  with  big  events. 
He  Joined  his  fortunes  with  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Republican,  which  Charles  A.  Dana 
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had  acquired,  working  for  two  years  on 
an  insufflciently  financed  venture.  Mr. 
Dana  gave  up  the  struggle  and  came  to 
New  York  and  purchased  the  Sun. 

He  worked  for  a  time  on  the  Chicago 
Times,  but  gave  up  newspaper  work 
temporarily  to  engage  In  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  buslne.ss.  He  combined  with  his 
business,  however,  an  essay  Into  trade 
Journalism,  issuing  a  paper  called  The 
Sawyer  and  Mechanic,  which  was  short¬ 
lived.  He  was  married  November  25, 
1869,  to  Miss  Martha  J.  McFarland. 

The  great  fire  of  1871  destroyed  every¬ 
thing  Mr.  Stone  had — except,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  says,  *'hls  indomitable  spirit  and 
his  impulse  to  be  in  the  midst  of  things 
and  to  help  his  fellowmen."  On  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Chicago  Republican  a 
new  dally  was  established — the  Inter- 
Ocean,  and  Mr.  Stone  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  In  a  later  shift  he  was  made 
city  editor,  and  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship  passed  to  EHljah  W.  Halford,  after¬ 
ward  private  secretary  to  President  Har¬ 
rison.  In  1873  Mr.  Stone  became  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Mall,  Immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter  consolidated  with  the 
Evening  Post.  He  became  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Post  and  Mall, 
and  al.so  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He 
remained  In  Washington  about  two 
years.  In  which  period  he  conceived  the 
Idea  of  a  one-cent  evening  newspaper 
in  Chicago. 

He  resigned  from  the  Post  and  Mall 
In  the  late  fall  of  1875,  and  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  put  forth  an  experimental 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  the 
first  one-cent  paper  in  the  West,  with 
the  announcement  that  on  the  first  of 
the  year  it  would  appear  regularly.  As¬ 
sociated  with  him  In  the  enterprise  were 
William  E.  Dougherty  and  Percy  R. 
Meggy. 

In  founding  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
Mr.  Stone  had  little  capital  of  the  cash 
kind — ^but  he  had  an  idea  so  big  and 
vital  that,  given  half  a  chance,  it  was 
destined  to  win.  That  it  did  win,  and 
that  the  great  newspaper  of  to-day  is 
the  full  materialisation  of  his  dream,  is 
known  of  all. 

HXS  ASSOCIATES  ON  THE  DAILT  NEWS. 

“About  him  he  gathered  a  remark¬ 
able  staff,”  says  our  historian.  "It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  America — certainly  any  west 
of  the  Appalachians — has  a  larger  list 
of  notable  alumni. 

“  T  think,'  Mr.  Stone  himself  has  said 
of  that  unusual  group  of  men  and 
women,  “that  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  was  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  for  brilliancy  and  efficiency 
that  I  ever  have  known.  Among  the 
contributors  to  the  paper  were  Bill  Nye, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Grace  Green¬ 
wood,  Kate  Field ;  and  among  those 
continuously  employed  were  Eugene 
Field;  Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  afterward  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  United  States  Senator  from 
North  Dakota;  Slason  Thompson,  the 
well-known  playwright;  George  Ade; 
John  T.  McCutcheon;  Peter  Finley 
Dunne;  John  J.  Flynn,  now  the  bril¬ 
liant  editorial  write  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Willis  Hawkins, 
Harry  B.  Smith,  the  well-known  libret¬ 
tist,  and  others.' 

"The  Dally  News  was  a  success  from 
the  word  go.  It  began  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  nine  thousand  and  fairly  leaped 
into  public  confidence.  It  was  but  a 
short  time  before  Stone  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  bought  In  the  remains  of  the 
Post  and  Mail,  Including  its  plants  and 
Its  franchise  In  the  Associated  Preas. 
The  Dally  News  had'  simply  crowded 
its  two-cent  competitor  off  the  map  by 
sheer  superiority  in  quality  and  enter¬ 
prise. 

"Stone  bought  out  the  interest  of 


"MELVILLE  E.  STONE  AS  I  HAVE  KNOWN  HIM” 


A  PERSONAL  TRIBUUTE, 

By  Fi!ANK  B.  Noyes,  President  of  The  Associated  Press. 

From  "M.  E.  B/’—Hig  Book. 

TOO  often  we  wait  until  a  man  has  pas.sed  sway  before  we  say  the  things 
that  are  always  in  our  hearts  concerning  him,  and  .so  the  opportunity  of 
recording,  even  haltingly,  as  I  must,  the  regard  and  deep  affection  for  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone  that  the  long  years  of  close  as.sociatlon  have  brought  to  me  Is 
peculiaarly  welcome,  as  the  present  year  of  his  service  to  the  cause  he  has 
labored  for  finds  him  serving  as  greatly  as  the  first. 

MTien  in  189.7,  Western  newspaper  men,  headed  by  Victor  F.  Lawson,  re¬ 
solved  to  make  their  fight  for  a  pre.ss  service  that  should  belong  to  its  news¬ 
paper  members  and  be  controlled  by  them  and  them  alone;  that  should  be  co¬ 
operative  and  non-profiting-making,  they  turned  to  Melville  E.  Stone,  not  then 
engaged  In  active  newspaper  work,  and  laid  on  him  the  heavy  burden  of 
leading  In  this  battle  of  principle. 

in  all  the  world,  in  my  belief,  there  was  no  man  so  fitted  for  this  great 
du-ty  as  the  man  then  selected. 

It  Is  not  my  function  to  attempt  to  tell  the  epic  story  of  the  giant  conflict 
between  the  organisation  then  formed,  foiinded  on  the  lielief  that  the  safety  of 
the  press  and  of  the  people  required  that  the  news  service  of  the  .\merican 
new.spapers  should  he  controlled  by  the  newspapers,  aand  that  other  organisa¬ 
tion.  then  dominant,  which  had  for  its  purpose  only  the  making  of  proflt.s. 
That  struggle  ended  In  the  complete  triumph  of  the  cooperative  principle, 
with  The  Associated  Press  admittedly  the  greate.st  news  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tributing  organization  in  the  world. 

My  acquaintance  with  Stone  began  in  1893.  some  time  before  The  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  of  which  he  was  general  manager,  began  actually  to  function. 
Early  in  1894  T  became  a  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  organiz.ation.  .and  from  that  day  to  this  have  been  in  Intimate  touch  with 
him.  either  in  the  Illinois  organization  or  in  the  present  New  York  organization 
that  was  formed  later. 

First  let  me  speak  of  his  immense  .service  to  the  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  regardless  of  whether  or  not  thev  are  represented  In  the  membership  of 
The  Associated  Press.  Melville  E  Stone  came  into  the  fight  for  a  news  service 
that  would  be  unsubservient  to  private  Interests,  with  a  full  sympathy  for  its 
oblect  and  an  absolute  belief  that  .such  a  service  was  vital  to  an  honorable 
American  press. 

He  was  extraordinarily  equipped  for  the  part  he  was  to  nlav'.  both  In  the 
war  with  the  opposition  and  In  the  constructive  work  of  establishing,  maintain¬ 
ing.  and  con.stantlv  dev’eloping  a  great  world-wide  news  service.  He  was  a 
tactician  of  the  highest  order,  fertile  of  resources,  ready  to  meet  anv  emer¬ 
gency.  perceiving  unerringly  the  weak  snot  In  the  enemv  line  and  deadlv  in  his 
blow’s  on  that  line,  though  In  this  war  the  blow  took  the  form  of  persuasion 
of  the  enemy  and  the  victory  that  of  a  new  recruit  to  the  cause  of  an  unfettered 


Iiress. 

I  would  not  be  lust  to  Stone  nor  to  others  if  T  gave  the  Impression  that 
he  fought  alone.  There  of  us  who  were  comrades  in  that  struggle  know  and 
appreciate  the  mightv  part  taken  bv  Victor  F  T,awson.  who  staked  his  all 
that  right  as  he  saw  it  should  triumph.  The.se  two  men  worked  untiringly  fot 
the  great  end  they  soxight,  backed  by  the  mo.st  loyal  following  that  men  ever 
had. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  w'in  a  fight  for  a  principle  and  altogether  an¬ 
other  thing  to  put  that  principle  into  working  practice.  .And  this  is  where 
.Stone’s  genius  came  into  full  play. 

The  men  engaged  in  this  work  throughout  the  world  have  become  satu¬ 
rated  with  his  high  Ideals  for  the  service,  his  determination  that  it  should  be 
truthful,  should  be  impartial,  shoidd  not  be  t.sintcd  with  bias  nr  propaganda. 

The  boards  of  directors  of  both  the  Plinols  and  the  New  York  organisations 
have  been  made  up  of  strong  men.  but  T  have  never  found  in  ah  the  changing 
member.ship  anything  hut  steadfa.st  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  and  this  I 
attribute  to  the  .standards  set  in  the  early  days  bv  both  Stone  and  T,awson. 

T  woTild  not  be  understood  as  Indicating  that  there  have  been  no  differences 
of  opinion — no  meeting  of  the  board  has  ever  been  held,  T  think,  without  such 
differences — hut  the  differences  have  been  as  to  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do 
and  not  such  as  breed  distrust  as  to  motives. 

In  this  respect  T  can  speak  with  intimate  knowledge  of  Stone’s  characteris¬ 
tics.  For  eighteen  years  I  have  served  as  president  of  the  organization  formed 
ip  1900,  and  during  thos^*  eighteen  years  Stone  has  been  general  managor  and 
In  charge  of  the  news  .service.  During  this  time  we  have  differed  w’idelyona 
thousand  questions,  btit  alwavs  the  difference  has  been  one  of  iudgment.  never 
rf  a  nature  that  left  In  mv  mind  misgivings  as  to  his  Intention  to  do  the  right, 
and  T  only  hope  that  he  has  the  same  feeling  concerning  me. 

Our  working  relationship  during  these  years  has  been  a  very  wonderfid 
thing  to  me.  His  patience  and  tolerance  of  an  abruptly  differing  view  and  his 
unreserved  acceptance  of  a  decision  by  the  board  of  directors  adverse  to  his 
own  point  of  view  mark  a  mind  disciplined  to  an  amazing  degree,  w’hen  the 
masterful  nature  of  the  man  is  considered,  and  an  vinderlying  kindness  and 
charity  of  spirit  that  come  to  few  of  us. 

In  his  social  relationship  Stone  has  great  ch.arm.  With  an  enormous  fund 
of  Information  is  ahso  a  marked  ability  to  give  out  that  infoimation.  His 
wit  Is  very  keen  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  conversationali.sts  and  raconteurs 
of  our  time. 

I  suppose  that  every  man  who  amounts  to  anything  has  enemies,  and  he 
has  a  select  a.s.sortment ;  hut  It  seems  to  me  that  more  people  throughout  the 
world  regard  Stone  as  a  friend  than  any  one  else  that  1  know  of. 

During  the  long  years  we  have  worked  together  there  has  grown  up 
what  has  been  to  me.  and  I  hope  and  think  to  him.  a  very  tender  and  beau¬ 
tiful  friendship.  We  have  been  together  in  days  of  trial  and  days  of  triumph, 
in  days  of  heavy  sorrow  and  tho.se  of  radiant  gladne.s.s,  and  throughout  I  have 
found  him  true.  This  friendship  has  been  a  precious  thing  in  my  life. 

And  this  is  why  I  pri7,e  this  opportunity  of  placing  my  laurel  wreath  on 
the  living  brow  of  the  great  man  whose  monument  is  The  As.so<'iated  Press 
of  to-day  and  of  having  the  unwonted  plea-sure  of  wearing  my  heart  on  my 
deeve  for  the  dear  friend  of  so  many  years. 


Dougherty  and  Meggy,  but  the  Job  was 
too  big  a  one  for  his  financial  resources 
to  carry.  In  the  newspaper  business, 
especially,  it  is  possible  to  have  more 
business  than  you  can  afford.  In  their 
eagerness  to  produce  the  best  possible 
newspaper  they  put  out  unexpectedly 
large  issues  of  the  paper. 

MR.  lAWSON  JOINS  HIM. 

“There  was  Immediate  need  of  larger 
pre.ss  facilities  and  the  fashion  in  which 
the  Dally  News  set  about  to  cover  the 
news  of  the  world  called  for  very  heavy 
outlay.  New  capital  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Then  it  was  that  Victor 
Fremont  Lawson  was  called  in  as  Joint 
owner  and  from  that  time  on  until  their 
final  parting  In  1888  Stone  and  Lawson 
conducted  the  busine.ss.  Stone  in  sole 
charge  of  the  editorial  department,  Law- 
•son  supreme  in  the  business  office.  In 
1883  the  partnership  form  of  as.socla- 
tion  expired  by  limitation  and  a  stock 
corporation  was  formed,  but  Stone  and 
I.iaw.son  owned  the  stock. 

"Not  content  with — or  rather  Inspired 
by — the  success  of  the  Daily  News  as 
an  evening  paper  In  1881  a  morning 
edition  was  Instituted  under  the  title 
‘Chicago  Morning  News.’  It  was  highly 
succe.ssful  from  the  outset  and  subse¬ 
quently,  under  Mr.  I.aw.son’s  ownership 
after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stone,  be¬ 
came  the  Chicago  Record.  It  was  to 
the  Morning  News  that  Eugene  Field 
made  his  contributions,  principally  in 
the  form  of  the  ‘colyum’  of  ‘Sharps 
and  Flats’  which'  drew  Its  title  from  a 
play  by  his  colleague  on  the  News, 
Slason  Thompson. 

“The  case  of  Field  was  typical  of 
Stone’s  relations  with  his  employees 
then  and  alway.s.  Stone  had  met  Field 
first  in  the  office  of  the  St.  Louis  Dl.s- 
patch  In  the  time  when,  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Post  and  Mall,  detailed 
for  service  as  Washlngd;on  correspond¬ 
ent,  he  had  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  con¬ 
sult  Stlhson  Hutchins  about  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondence  for  the  St.  Louis 
Times  which  he  had  engaged  to  furnish 
during  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress. 
On  the  counter  of  the  Dispatch  business 
office  Stone  found  seated  ‘a  lank  and 
cadaverous  figure,  smooth  of  face  and 
bald  of  pate,’  telling  stories  which  con- 
vul.sed  every  one  within  earshot.  It 
was  Eugene  Field,  and  the  grasp  of 
his  hand  and  the  cheery  friendliness  of 
his  greeting  made  Stone  an  old  friend 
Instanter.  The  relationship  from  that 
moment  was  lifelong,  but  It  was  several 
years  before  they  began  their  work  to¬ 
gether.  In  the  spring  of  1883  Stone 
found  Field  at  Denver  and  engaged  him 
to  corne  to  Chicago  and  Join  the  staff  of 
the  News." 

The  story  is  told  of  how  Field,  great- 
e.st  of  practical  Jokers,  was  treated  to 
.some  of  his  own  medicine  a  few  weeks 
after  his  arrival  in  Chicago.  He  wrote  a 
note  to  Mr.  Stone,  in  which  he  told  him 
that  he  had  learned  that  it  was  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  office  to  present  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  turkey  to  each  married  man  on 
the  staff,  and  that  he  would  prefer  a 
suit  of  clothes.  Mr.  Stone  secured  from 
the  Warden  of  the  Joliet  penitentiary  a 
.suit  of  prison  stripes,  and,  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies,  this  was  duly  pre¬ 
sented  to  Field. 

THE  POLICIES  OF  THE  DAILY  NEWS. 

“The  News  was  conducted  on  these 
fundamental  rules:  The  subscriber  was 
to  have  first  and  chief  consideration; 
every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  see  that 
the  news  publi.shed  should  be  truthful 
and  impartial:  cleanness  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  essential;  the  editorial  and  business 
departments  were  completely  divorced, 
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no  line  of  paid  reading  matter  ever  ap> 
I>earing  in  the  paper. 

"Volumes  might  be  written  about  the 
service  of  this  newspaper  to  Innumera¬ 
ble  forms  of  battle  for  clean  things; 
about  Its  merciless  and  sometimes 
world-wide  pursuit  of  those  who  sought 
profit  out  of  crime  and  public  corrup¬ 
tion,”  says  Mr.  Gavit.  “Municipal  abuse 
of  power  was  constantly  a  target  for 
exposure  and  denunciation.  The  round¬ 
ing  up  and  punishment  of  the  ‘Haymar- 
ket  Anarchists’  was  largely  due  to  the 
relentless  efforts  of  the  Daily  News  un¬ 
der  Stone’s  direction.  Many  were  the 
men  who  would  have  escaped  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the 
law  had  It  not  been  for  the  work  of 
this  newspaper,  and  who  found  them¬ 
selves  in  prison  despite  the  most  in¬ 
genious  plans  to  elude  pursuit. 

"At  the  same  time  that  he  was  un¬ 
relenting  in  pursuit  and  feared  as  an 
enemy.  Stone’s  warmth  of  heart  and 
democratic  sympathy  of  nature  made 
him  quick  to  forgive.  On  many  occa¬ 
sions  the  men  whom  he  drove  into  pris¬ 
on  were  later  pardoned  before  their 
terms  were  out  through  his  intercession 
because  he  had  become  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance  and  the 
sufficiency  of  their  punishment. 

"Early  in  1888  his  health  gave  way, 
and  it  became  evident  that  no  tempo¬ 
rary  holiday  would  restore  It.  The 
strain  of  bis  tireless  energy  and  unre¬ 
mitting  labor  had  made  inroads  that 
could  not  be  quickly  made  good.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  acquired  out  of  the 
pro8i)erity  of  the  Daily  News  what 
seemed  a  competency;  he  had  no  desire 
to  amass  great  wealth,  preferring  that 
his  children  should  make  their  way  by 
their  own  efforts.  He  sold  his  Interest 
in  the  paper  to  Victor  Lawson,  amd 
went  to  Europe  for  some  two  years.” 

When  Mr.  Stone  returned  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  with  restored  health,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  executive  direction  of  the 
Globe  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  with 
the  title  of  vice-president.  His  Interest 
in  public  affairs  led  him  to  devote  much 
of  his  time  to  the  project  of  the  great 
drainage  canal,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  municipal  enterprises  ever  under¬ 
taken.  The  success  of  the  project  Is 
history. 

’The  narrative  of  his  life  now  takes 
up  his  work  with  the  Associated  Press, 
and  gives  a  detailed  history  of  news¬ 
gathering  conditions  at  that  time.  Pri¬ 
vate  ownership  and  control  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  news  services  was  believed  to  have 
brought  about  and  to  foreshadow  grave 
menaces  to  the  integrity  of  public  in¬ 
formation.  Newspaper-makers  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  situation  and  ready 
to  Join  in  an  effort  to  establish  an  or¬ 
ganisation  of  a  cobperatlve  and  non¬ 
profitmaking  kind.  The  men  in  control 
of  the  old  United  Press — which  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  present  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  Associations — ^were  “intolera¬ 
bly  arrogant  and  ^domineering.”  ’The 
charter  of  the  Western  Associated  Press 
was  about  to  expire,  and  there  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  its  stead,  on  December  15, 
1892,  a  new  corporation  called  “The  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Incorporated  In  Illinois.” 
It  was  Intended  to  be  wholly  mutual, 
but  because  there  was  no  law  under 
which  It  could  be  so  organized,  It  had 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  stock  corpora¬ 
tion.  Everything  possible  was  done, 
however,  to  make  It  democratic  In  con¬ 
trol.  The  stockholders  were  all  news¬ 
paper  owners,  and  no  member  could  hold 
more  than  eight  shares.  Stock-owner¬ 
ship  was  not  a  requisite  of  membership, 
but  carried  with  It  the  right  to  vote 
for  directors. 

CAixao  TO  CHinr  command. 

On  March  2,  1898,  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  meeting  In  Chicago,  on  motion  of 


James  E.  Scrlpps,  of  the  Detroit  Tri¬ 
bune,  decided  to  call  to  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Association  Melville  E. 
Stone.  He  was  persuaded  to  accept, 
and  served  without  salary  for  about  two 
years,  when  the  arrearage  was  made  up. 
Meantime  he  continued  to  act  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Globe  Bank,  with  leave  of 
absence. 

He  went  to  London,  and  on  March  23, 
1893,  made  a  contract  for  an  exchange 
of  news  with  the  Reuter  Telegram  Com¬ 
pany,  which  commanded  the  European 
news  field.  This  carried  with  It  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Havas  Agency  and  the 
Wolff  Agency  and  their  tributarlea  It 
was  a  body  blow  to  the  old  United 
Presa  with  which  definite  and  deadly 
warfare  ensued.  For  four  years  the 
strife  raged.  On  March  29,  1897,  the  old 
United  Press  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  On  April  8  the  service  of 
the  Association  was  discontinued.  There 
was  a  stampede  for  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press,  and  such  memberships 
were  granted  in  a  liberal  spirit,  without 
reprisals  or  penalties. 

“The  only  Important  news-gathering 
associatipn  left  In  being  after  this  vic¬ 
tory  was  the  Scrlpps  McRae  News  As¬ 
sociation,”  writes  Mr.  Gavit.  “It  forth¬ 
with  expanded  Its  scope  to  some  extent 
to  take  care  of  such  afternoon  papers  as 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  get  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  Associated  Press;  but  it 
was  many  years  before  any  competitor 
at  all  worthy  of  its  steel  came  forth  to 
do  battle  with  the  redoubtable  organ¬ 
ization  which  had  been  built  up  and  had 
fought  its  way  to  victory,  under  the 
leadership  of  Melville  E.  Stone.” 

THE  CM8I8  IN  THE  A.  P.’S  HI8TORT. 

Then  came  n  legal  fight  to  have  the 
Associated  Press,  incorporated  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  declared  a  monopoly,  in  restraint  of 
trade.  A  suit  was  brought  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean.  The  decisluu  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Chicago  was  in  favor 
of  the  A.  P.,  but  this  was,  after  having 
been  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Court, 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  the  ca.se  remanded.  The  fault 
was  In  the  original  charter,  with  which 
Mr.  Stone  had  nothing  to  do.  The  or¬ 
ganization  had  been  chartered  as  a  pub¬ 
lic-service  corporation  “engaged  in  the 
vending  and  selling  of  news.”  The  Court 
therefore  ruled  that  it  was  amenable  to 
public  control,  and  must  sell  its  news 
service  to  any  applicant.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  corporation  could  not  go 
on.  On  May  17, 1900,  Mr,  Stone  resigned 
as  general  manager  and  Victor  P.  Law- 
son  declined  reelectlon  as  president.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  William  L.  McLean,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Prank  B. 
Noye.s,  of  the  Washington  Star,  had  de¬ 
clined  reflection  as  directors. 

Mr.  Stone  and  his  fellow-workers  de¬ 
cided  to  try  again.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  in  Chicago,  on  September 
13,  1900,  the  board  of  directors  were 
Instructed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the'torporation, 
and  December  of  that  year  saw  the  end 
of  its  activities. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Associated 
Press  as  it  stands  to-day  the  utmo.st 
pains  were  taken  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
into  which  the  Illinois  organization  had 
fallen.  Mr.  Stone  conferred  and  ad¬ 
vised  with  the  best  legal  talent  in  the 
country.  An  incorporation  was  effected 
under  New  York  law,  which  provided 
for  the  creation  of  non-profit-making 
associations.  The  members  were  bound 
together  solely  to  serve  each  other  for 
their  common  Interest.  Their  agent  was 
to  sell  nothing  to  them  or  anybody  else; 
they  were  to  support  It  as  an  Integral 
part  of  their  own  normal  and  legitimate 
machinery  and  expense  of  business. 

“Ooe  of  the  best  proofs  that  It  is  not 


a  monopoly  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  up¬ 
growth  of  increasingly  vigorous  compe¬ 
tition,”  says  our  author.  “Very  soon 
after  the  demise  of  the  old  United  Press 
there  was  formed  in  the  Eastern  terri¬ 
tory  an  organization  known  as  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Press,  operating  in  affiliation 
with  the  Scripps-McRae  service  in  the 
West,  and,  like  it,  confining  itself  at 
first  to  the  afternoon  field.  In  1901  it 
began  to  add  morning  newspapers  to  its 
clientele,  and  its  service  was  of  an  ef¬ 
ficient  and  comprehensive  character.  In 
the  summer  of  1906  the  Scripps-McRae 
Interests  got  control  of  the  Publishers’ 
Press,  gave  it  new  vigor  and  widened 
scope,  and  a  year  later  launched  a  new 
concern,  called  the  Unitea  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  composed  of  the  Publish¬ 
ers’  Press,  the  Scripps-McRae  News 
Association,  and  the  Scrlpps  News  As¬ 
sociation.  It  is  unlike  the  Associated 
Press  in  being  a  stock  company  organ¬ 
ized  for  profit,  and  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  news.  Its  service  is  to  afternoon  and 
Sunday  morning  papers.  It  is  conduct¬ 
ed  with  much  efficiency,  and  its  compe- 
tion  has  given  the  Associated  Press  on 
many  occasions  good  reason  to  ’sit  up 
and  take  notice.’  There  have  been  also 
as  more  or  less  serious  competitors  the 
now  defunct  Laffan  News  Bureau,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  New  York  Sun  up  to  the 
time  of  its  entrance  into  membership  in 
the  Associated  Press,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  under  control  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  known  as  the  International 
News  Service. 

UNDER  rui.1,  STEAM  ONCE  MORE. 

“On  the  19th  of  September,  1900,  the 
appointment  of  Melville  E  Stone  as 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  press 
— the  New  York  corporation — was  for¬ 
mally  confirmed  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  The  new  organization  bought  out 
certain  of  the  assets  of  the  old  Illinois 
corporation  and  it  reemployed  virtually 
all  of  the  men  in  the  old  organization. 
In  spite  of  the  tremendous  legal  up¬ 
heaval  that  had  taken  place  and  the  fact 
that  the  new  corporation  was  absolutely 
distinct  and  in  vital  respects  different 
from  the  old,  so  far  as  the  newspaper¬ 
reading  public  was  concerned  the  ef¬ 
ficient  news  service  developed  under  Mr. 
Stone’s  direction  during  the  preceding 
seven  years  had  suffered  no  break.  There 
was  actually  little  loss  of  momentum. 
To  all  Intents  and  purjioses  his  has  been 
an  unbroken  service  since  1893;  during 
that  time  Melville  Stone,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  has  been  the  Associated  Press. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March, 
1893,  when  Col.  Driscoll  and  Charles  W. 
Knapp  called  upon  him  to  offer  the 
general  managership  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  he  laid  down  to  them  as  condi¬ 
tions  prerequisite  to  his  acceptance  the 
principles  which  have  been  in  force  in 
the  Associated  Press  from  that  day  to 
this — the  principles  of  cooperative  ser¬ 
vice,  mutual  interchange  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  free  from  censorship  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  recognition  by  them,  and 
recognition  by  them  of  their  ownership 
of  the  organization.” 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the 
story  of  the  fight,  still  in  process,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  principle  of  property  in 
news.  With  the  details  of  this  fight  the 
readers  of  The  Editor  and  Pubijsher 
are  familiar.  The  issue  is  jiendlng  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  writer  of  this  book  tells  many  in¬ 
cidents  that  throw  light  on  the  human 
qualities  of  Melville  Stone.  The  staff 
men  in  the  Associated  Press,  it  seem.s, 
consider  it  a  moral  promotion  when  the 
boss  first  calls  them  by  their  given 
names  or  their  nicknames. 

The  Impossibility  of  ever  contami¬ 
nating  the  service  of  the  Associated 
Press  through  making  It  serve  selfish 


interests  is  pointed  out  through  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  processes  through  which 
its  news  passes,  watched  all  along  the 
line  by  sophisticated  men,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  detect  any  Indication  of  biais  or 
“press  agenting”  in  its  reports. 

CLOSE  TO  INNESl  COUNCILS. 

“With  all  his  sanity  of  poise,  all  his 
realization  that  the  Greatest  Happening 
of  any  day  dwindles  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  history.  Stone  is  Intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  what  goes  on  before  him,” 
writes  Mr.  Gavit.  “He  is  a  man  of  deep 
convictions  and  is  far  from  regarding 
himself  as  detached  from  the  interests  of 
his  fellow-men.  He  thinks  of  things  in 
world  terms,  and  of  the  Associated  Press 
as  in  some  sort  an  international  institu¬ 
tion;  but  more  than  once  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  patriotic  service  to  his  country  in 
ways  that  cannot  be  told  now;  but  they 
leave  no  doubt  of  his  sterling  American 
patriotism.  He  has  been  close  to  the 
inner  councils  in  many  great  affairs; 
men  of  great  responsibility  and  power 
have  sought  and  yielded  to  his  strong 
judgment  in  national  emergencies;  It 
is  of  his  nature  to  desire  to  be,  and  of 
the  nature  of  his  task  to  set  him,  in  the 
midst  of  great  doings.  But  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  is  his  first  and  last  affection, 
and  its  Integrity  and  disinterestedness 
his  chief  concern. 

“The  men  in  the  service  think  of  him 
not  so  much  in  his  capacity  of  able 
executive,  taskmaster  keeping  them  at 
concert  pitch  of  efficiency,  as  in  that  of 
a  big-hearted,  brotherly  man,  whom  they 
want  to  please  because  they  love  him. 
Not  a  man  of  them  all  but  knows  he 
can  go  to  'The  Old  Man’  at  any  time  of 
personal  trouble  or  perplexity  and  get 
quick  sympathy  and  the  best  that  his 
judgment  can  offer  of  counsel  or  his 
hand  render  of  service.  Not  a  man  but 
knows  that  his  appeal  to  the  Chief  from 
any  substantial  injustice  will  get  a  fair 
hearing  and  redress. 

“One  touches  lightly  in  a  narrative 
like  this  upon  the  subjects  nearest  the 
heart  of  a  man;  but  an  understanding 
of  Melville  Stone  is  impossible  without 
remembering  that  the  death  of  Herbert 
Stone  in  the  cruel  destruction  of  the 
Lusitania  and  that  of  Melville  Stone,  Jr., 
in  this  very  year,  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness  of  tuberculosis,  have  bereft  a 
family  of  its  sons.  Remains  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  only  the  daughter,  who  has  given 
her  life  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  and 
for  many  months  past  taken  on  that  of 
her  brother,  too.  Elizabeth  Creighton 
Stone,  light  of  that  broken  circle,  stays 
at  her  mother's  side,  but  has  found  time, 
too,  since  the  Ijeglnning  of  her  country’s 
part  in  the  wir,  to  take  full  training  and 
gain  her  certificate  as  a  Red  Cross 
nurse.  She  serves  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
hospital  at  Pasadena.” 


Salt  Lake  Now  A.  P.  Bureau 
Salt  Lajcb  Citt,  April  22. — Begin¬ 
ning  May  1  Salt  I^ake  City  will  be¬ 
come  a  bureau  point  in  the  A.ssociated 
Press  system.  From  this  point  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  served  with  the  pony 
service  will  be  supplied  with  their  re¬ 
port,  instead  of  from  Denver.  Quar¬ 
ters  are  being  fitted  up  in  the  McIntyre 
Block  for  the  staff,  but  appointments 
are  still  to  be  made.  Heretofore  the 
service  has  been  cared  for  by  E.  J. 
David,  of  the  Telegram,  at  daytime,  and 
by  Forest  Lowry,  city  editor  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  at  night.  Neither  Mr.  David  nor 
Mr.  I.iOwry  will  be  with  the  new  bu- 
breau.  The  change  has  been  demand¬ 
ed  by  newspapers  in  the  Intermoun- 
tain  country  for  several  years,  and  was 
authorized  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Associated 
Press. 
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Prominent  Southern  Publishers 


A.  F.  SANFORD. 

Publi*her,  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune. 


UREY  WOODSON. 

President,  Owensboro  Messenger, 


MAJOR  E.  B.  STAHLMAN, 
Nashville  Banner. 


C.  F.  GLADFELTER, 

General  Manager,  y 
Louisville  Herald.  / 


ROBERT  E. 

HUGHES. 
Busineu  Manag; 
Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


EDWIN  J.  PAXTON. 
President.  Paducah  Evening  Sun. 


WM.  F.  LIVINGSTON. 

President,  Charlotte  (S.  C.)  American 


J.  J.  DEVINE. 

General  ^anager,  Clarksburg  Telegi 


FRED  W.  ALLSOPP, 
Business  Manager, 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock. 


J.  R  ALLISON. 

Vice-President, 

Tennessean  and  American, », Nashville. 


FRANK  D.  WEBB 

.Assistant  , General  Manager,  Baltimore  .News. 


WILLIAM  L.  BRICE. 

General  Manager,  Wheeling  Register. 
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FULL  A.  P.  BOARD  IN  ATTENDANCE 
AT  PRE-MEETING  SESSION 

Receives  Embossed  Text  of  Appreciation  of  Employees — 
Report  Gives  Bird’s-Eye  View  of  Difficulties 
and  Achievements  of  Year 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Press  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
Monday  in  the  board  room  at  61  Chambers  Street,  preliminary  to  the  annual 
A-  P.  meeting.  It  was  an  all-day  session,  broken  only  by  a  period  for  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Hardware  Club.  For  the  first  time  in  some  years  the  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  all  the  officers  and  the  entire  board  membership.  Present  were: 
President  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star. 

First  Vice-President  Ralph  H.  Booth,  Muskegon  Chronicle. 

Second  Vice-President  E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  Times. 

Secretary  Melville  E.  Stone,  New  York  city. 

Assistant  Secretary  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  New  York. 

Treasurer  J.  R.  Youatt,  New  York  city. 

Term  Expires  1918 — 

W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

•Victor  F.  Lawson,  Chicago  Daily  Newa 
D.  E.  Town,  Louisville  Herald. 

R.  M.  Johnston,  Houston  Post. 

•Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Term  Expires  1919 — 

•Charles  A.  Rook,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

•Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Hartford  Courant. 

CJark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

V.  S.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee. 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Term  expires  1920 — 

•Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star. 

•W.  L.  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

•Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Timea 
A.  C.  Weisa  Duluth  Herald. 

John  R.  Rathom,  Providence  Journal. 


•Member  of  executive  committee. 

Employees  Present  Embossed  Text  of  Thanks 


During  the  morning  session  John  B. 
Ryan,  operator  of  the  Western  wire,  and 
M.  N.  Stilea  city  editor  of  the  A.  P., 
presented  to  the  board  embossed  and 
framed  sentiments  from  the  employeea 
thanking  the  board  for  the  gift  of  $1,000 
each  of  iife  insurance  recently  made  by 
the  A.  P.  to  all  its  employeea  The 
wording  of  the  presentation  follows: 

'‘The  employees  of  the  Associated 
Press  desire  to  acknowledge  to  the  board 
of  directors  the  receipt,  each  of  them,  of 
a  one-thousand-dollar  life  insurance 
I>olicy,  dated  January  1,  1918,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  their  satisfaction  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  board  in  this  respect. 

“Their  loyalty  to  the  Associated  Press 
and  its  great  mission  always  has  been 
deep,  but  it  is  Quickened  by  this 
assurance  that  faithfulnes  to  the  end 
shall  be  rewarded. 

“The  employees  of  the  Associated 
Press  present  these  sentiments  to  the 
board  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation 
and  that  of  their  dependents.” 

biro’s  ktb  view  or  tear. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors, 
which  was  presented  to  the  general 
meeting  of  the  A.  P.  on  Wednesday,  did 
not  even  attempt  to  summarize  the  im¬ 
portant  news  events  of  the  year  in  their 
relation  to  A.  P.  action,  and  the  brief 
mention  made  of  the  news  conditions  in¬ 
timates  that  the  list  woul  be  too  long  for 
place  in  the  report  Reading  between 
the  lines,  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
many  difficulties  that  have  been  over¬ 
come,  of  new  plans  for  reporting  world- 
momentous  events  that  were  formed  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  as  old  plans  and 
methods  of  operation  were  shatterel  by 
the  rush  of  great  occurrences,  and  of 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  man¬ 
agement  in  keeping  pace  with  the  ever- 
following  swiftly  flowing  waves  of  news, 
each  overtopping  the  last,  and  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  A.  P.  craft  through  the  seething 


rapids  of  swiftly  flowing  events  and 
still  avoiding  the  rocks  of  error. 

It  touches  lightly  upon  the  thrilling 
experiences  of  A.  P.  corresi>ondents  in 
the  war  zones,  and  mentions  a  few  in¬ 
stances  where  they  have  been  the  flrst 
to  place  before  the  world  happenings 
of  suc.i  grave  and  unusual  import  that 
they  were  at  flrst  doubted  by  the  read¬ 
ing  world,  but  were  confirmed  after¬ 
ward  in  no  imcertain  manner,  thus 
keeping  the  good  name  of  the  A.  P.  un¬ 
impaired. 

TEXT  or  THE  REPORT. 

The  full  text  of  the  report  follows: 

To  the  Members  of  The  Associated 
Press: 

In  earlier  reports  we  have  endeavored 
to  summarize  briefly  the  most  important 
news  events  of  the  year.  We  make  no 
such  attempt  this  year.  There  have 
been  months  during  which  more 
epoch-making  news  has  develoi>ed  than 
during  some  previous  entire  years,  and 
all  newspaper  men  must  wonder  wheth¬ 
er  we  shall  ever  return  to  former  stand¬ 
ards  oif  news  values.  Nor  do  we  enlarge 
in  this  report  upon  the  news-gathering 
achievements  of  the  organization.  With 
those  achievements  come  many  inevi¬ 
table  disappointments. 

MEN  HAD  MANT  ESCAPES. 

Of  our  men  abroad,  we  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  appreciation.  Torpedoes 
and  mines  at  sea  and  shot  and  shell  on 
land  have  held  no  fears  for  them.  Their 
escapes  amid  dangers  have  been  count¬ 
less.  One  was  knocked  down  by  a  Zep¬ 
pelin  bomb  in  London  but  worked  all 
that  night  as  usual — merely  an  incident 
of  the  day’s  work  in  an  office  building 
which  has  itself  been  hit  by  such  shells; 
another  fell  into  the  icy  Somme  but 
rode  thirty-five  miles  to  cable  the  story 
of  the  flrst  American  in  Peronne;  an¬ 
other  was  on  the  highest  rampart  of 
the  Oastle  of  Gorlzia  wlien  a  sbell  bur¬ 


ied  it  and  him  under  the  earth,  but  on 
that  afternoon  he  wrote  a  story  which 
thrilled  the  press  of  Europe  as  well  as 
of  the  United  States;  another  was  shot 
in  the  knee  on  a  Russian  observation 
post;  another  after  a  bayonet  and  fist 
encounter  at  Harbin  escaped  with  pain¬ 
ful  lacerations;  another  was  blown 
through  a  glass  door  by  the  Halifax  ex¬ 
plosion,  but  before  dressing  his  wounds 
was  resourceful  enough  to  find  in  a 
demolished  building  the  terminus  of  the 
cable  to  the  West  Indies  and  sent  by 
way  of  Bermuda  and  Havana  to  New 
York  the  first  direct  messages  out  of 
Halifax.  Such  incidents  are  not  unusu¬ 
al  in  the  service  of  your  organization. 

STANDARD  UNIMPAIRED. 

Through  the  years  The  Associated 
Press  has  maintained  its  standards  of 
accurate  reporting  and  has  preserved 
the  best  traditions  of  journalism.  The 
good  name  of  The  Associated  Press  has 
not  been  impaired.  The  public  confidence 
in  our  despatches  has  steadily  grown, 
until  millions  of  readers  now  hesitate  to 
give  credence  to  many  published  re¬ 
ports  until  assured  that  they  were  car¬ 
ried  by  our  association.  The  sensation¬ 
al  Zimmerman  note  with  its  report  of 
diplomatic  intrigue  in  Mexico  was  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  as  genuine  because 
Tlie  Associated  Press  said  it  was.  The 
bombardment  of  Paris  at  long  range  was 
ridiculed  by  other  press  associations  and 
by  ordnance  experts,  but  the  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  of  The  Associated  Press,  which 
for  two  days  alone  reported  this  start¬ 
ling  developement  of  the  war  to  Ameri¬ 
can  readers,  convinced  the  skeptical 
quite  as  thoroughly  as  did  the  official 
confirmation  of  bis  report.  When  the 
Government’s  action  in  taking  over  the 
Dutch  ships  in  American  harbors  was 
reported  in  Europe  several  chancellor¬ 
ies  Inquired  in  European  capitals  wheth¬ 
er  The  Associated  Press  announced  this 
fact.  This  reputation  for  telling  the 
truth  on  the  part  of  The  Associated 
Press  Is  recognized  now  quite  as  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  diplomatic  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  circles  abroad  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  an  asset  of 
membership  in  this  organization  that  is 
of  the  utmost  value. 

WAR  DEPLETED  STAFF. 

During  the  last  year  the  war  has  nat¬ 
urally  drawn  heavily  upon  our  staff.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  management 
not  only  not  to  seek  exemption  from 
governmental  service  on  behalf  of  its 
employees,  but  to  encourage  such  ser¬ 
vice.  Men  who  a  year  ago  were  serv¬ 
ing  this  organization  are  now  by  bim- 
dreds  in  the  military  and  naval  or  other 
service  of  the  United  Statea  Our  op¬ 
erators  In  particular  have  been  able  to 
render  valuable  service  for  which  their 
training  has  peculiarly  fitted  them. 
Within  a  year  we  have  thus  lost  more 
than  one  -fourth  of  our  staff,  and  many 
more  men  are  soon  to  leave  ua 

In  this  period  of  war,  as  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  of  our  service 
have  steadily  increased.  It  is  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  know  that  those  upon 
whom  the  burden  has  fallen  have  met 
their  obli^tions  with  a  measure  of 
faithfulness  and  Intelligence  for  which 
the  management  is  deeply  grateful.  By 
direction  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
as  a  partial  recognition  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  staff,  the  life  of  each  employee 
in  the  United  States,  while  In  the  ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  insured  for  the  benefit 
of  his  heirs  or  dependents  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000.  Because  of  the  greater  risk  in¬ 
volved,  established  companies  will  not 
accept  insurance  upon  the  lives  of  our 
men  in  foreign  service,  but  the  board 
has  itself  assumed  liability  on  their  be¬ 
half. 


GROWTH  UNUSUALLY  LARGE. 

While  the  growth  In  membership  was 
unusually  large  during  the  last  year,  the 
members  should  not  mistake  the  policy 
as  to  growth.  Unlike  the  privately  own¬ 
ed  and  profit-making  news  agencies,  we 
do  not  traffic  in  news.  We  welcome  only 
such  additions  to  membership  as 
strengthen  the  news-gathering  facilities 
of  this  body.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  636  evening  new.spapers,  391 
morning  newspapers,  and  61  Sunday 
morning  newspapers,  or  a  total  of  1,088, 
receiving  the  service.  These  newspa¬ 
pers  from  the  smallest,  which  receives 
2,500-word  daily  telegraph  service,  to 
the  largest  which  receives  upwards  of 
50,000  words  daily,  show  a  net  increase 
in  membership  in  the  year  1917  of  140, 
of  which  96  are  evening,  34  morning, 
and  9  Sunday  newspapers. 

In  1917  there  was  a  great  expansion 
in  the  Morse  leased  wire  service,  more 
than  2,000  additional  miles  of  wire  be¬ 
ing  added,  making  the  leased  wire  system 
of  the  organization  over  53,000  miles  In 
length,  and  more  than  twice  the  mileage 
of  all  other  press  associations  combined. 
Receiving  the  report  on  these  leased 
wires,  which  would  stretch  more  than 
twice  around  the  world,  are  308  evening 
newspapers,  269  morning  newspai>ers, 
and  48  Sunday  morning  newspai>era 
While  there  was  a  rapid  extension  of 
the  leased-wire  service,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  papers  receiving  pony 
services,  smaller  than  the  Morse  leased 
wire,  was  still  greater,  showing  a 
growth  of  87  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

HAS  660  OPERATORS. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Morse  ser¬ 
vice  it  was  necessary  to  employ  addi¬ 
tional  Morse  operators.  The  number  of 
operators  employed  at  present  is  660, 
representing  an  increase  of  69  over  the 
number  employed  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  body  of  operators  who  copy 
the  report  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
with  a  single  exception,  is  greater  than 
the  combined  operating  force  of  all  the 
other  press  associations  of  the  world. 
Regardless  of  the  loss  of  trained  men 
and  the  fact  that  one-fourth  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel  has  been  in  service  less  than  one 
year,  the  delivery  of  the  report  has  not 
been  interrupted,  and  no  member  wish¬ 
ing  a  leased  wire  heis  been  without  ser¬ 
vice  owing  to  the  shortage  of  operators. 

The  total  of  assessments  charged 
against  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  from  January  1,  1900,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1917,  was  $47,731,937.  Of  this 
amount  the  treasurer  was  unable  to  col¬ 
lect  $4,469,  a  little  less  than  1-100  of  1 
per  cent 

Respectfully  submitted,  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  Victor  F.  Lawson,  W,  L.  McLean, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Clark  Howell,  V.  S.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  A.  C.  Weiss,  Charles  Hopkins 
Clark,  Charles  A.  Rook,  W.  H.  Cowles, 
R.  M.  Johnston,  D.  E.  Town,  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  John  R. 
Rathom. 

New  York,  April  23,  1918. 

The  report  of  the  auditing  committee, 
which  Includes  O.  D.  Brandenburg,  of 
the  Central  Division;  Calvin  Cobb,  of  the 
Western  Division;  Frederic  I,  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  the  Southern  Division,  and  Edgar 
L.  Haynes,  of  the  Eastern  Division,  was 
as  of  December  31,  1917.  It  shows  that 
the  assets  of  the  A.  P.  on  that  date 
including  accounts  receivable,  were 
$600,056.94;  liabilities,  $170,794.61;  ex¬ 
cess  of  liabilities  over  assets,  $182,635.89. 
The  net  income  for  1917  was  $94,433.25. 
The  items  not  confirmed,  as  reports  were 
not  received  owing  to  war  conditions, 
were:  Debits — Berlin,  $1,898.35;  Mexico, 
$238.51;  Petrograd,  $1,904.14.  Credits — 
Rome,  $2,636.98;  Bulgaria,  $4,645.52; 
Amsterdam,  $1,662.91;  Petrograd,  $748.86. 
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Prominent  Newspaper  Makers 


FREDERICK  P.  HALL. 
President,  Jamestown  (N,  Y.)  Journal. 


NORMAN  B.  BLACK. 
Publisher,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum. 


[OHN  H.  HARRISON. 

Danville  (III.)  Commercial- News. 


F.  F.  ROWE, 

Publisher,  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 


J.  A.  CHEW, 

President,  Xenia  (O.)  Gazette. 


J.  T.  MURPHY. 

President,  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegi 


FREDERICK  I.  THOMPSON, 
President,  Mobile  Register. 


RALPH  R.  BUVINGER 
Publisher  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star 


JOHN  L.  STEWART. 

Publisher.  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer. 


FRANK  E.  NOYES. 
President, 

\ Marinette  (Wis.) 

.  Eagle-Star. 


W.  L.  HAFER, 

Business  Manager, 
Gettysburg 
(Pa.)  Times.  / 


ELMER  E.  CLARKE. 

Publisher,  Arkansas  Democrat.  Little  Rock. 


F.  W.  WOODWARD. 

President,  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald. 


JOHN  L.  STURTEVANT, 

.  President;  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald« 
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AD  BUREAU  GUESTS  STIRRED  TO  PATRIOTIC 
FERVOR  BY  YOUNG’S  VIGOROUS  WAR  PLEA 


Des  Moines  Publisher  Wakens  Newspaper  Men  at  Annual  Luncheon  to  Larger  Views  of 
Responsibilities  in  Nation’s  Crisis— Review  of  Organization’s  Year  Shows  Wide 
Territory  Covered  and  Many  Achievements  of  Value  to  Advertising  Men — 
Thomson  Urges  Greater  Development  of  Factor  in  Country’s  Business 


About  five  hundred  editors,  publishers, 
and  advertising:  men  were  present  at  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertiatn^  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A^  in  the  erand 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Wed¬ 
nesday.  It  was  the  only  opiwrtunlty  for 
the  advertising'  men  to  gather  on  a  so¬ 
cial  occasion  with  the  members  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  tickets  to  the  annual  dinner 
pro'vlding  only  for  the  presence  at  that 
luncheon  of  three  men  actually  employ¬ 
ed  In  the  home  ofBces  of  the  active 
membera 

Fleming  Newbold,  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau,  pre¬ 
sided.  Idr.  Newbold’s  opening  address 
was  very  brief,  simply  preparing  the 
way  for  the  other  speakers  and  for  the 
description  of  the  work  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  during  the  year  just  past.  The 
speakers  were:  H.  C.  Hawk,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  C.  W. 
Post  Interests;  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser, 
chairman  of  the  War  Lectures  of  Great 
Britain;  S.  W.  Reybum,  president  of 
Lord  &  Taylor;  Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  of 
the  Des  Moines  Capital,  and  William  A. 
Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

While  the  words  of  all  the  speakers 
were  listened  to  with  attention  and  in¬ 
terest,  thoughts  of  the  war  and  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  patriotism  predominated.  In¬ 
deed.  it  could  hardly  have  been  other¬ 
wise  in  view  of  the  crisis  that  obtains 
on  the  western  theatre  of  battle,  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  stirring  address  of  Mr. 
Toung. 

In  his  opening  address  Mr.  Newbold 
said: 

AIMS  AND  PURPOSBB. 

Fleming  Newbold,  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Advertising 
Bureau,  who  made  the  opening  address, 
said: 

“This  is  a  splendid  audience,  and  I  am 
honored  to  greet  you  In  the  name  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  The  director  of 
the  Bureau  will  tell  you  something  of 
its  work  and  accomplishments,  so  I  will 
merely  touch  on  its  alms  and  purposea 

“The  Bureau  Is  the  only  point  of  con¬ 
tact  for  national  advertisers  with  news¬ 
papers  as  a  nation-'wide  force.  The 
publishers  who  support  the  Bureau  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  and  advantages 
of  participating  in  furnishing  local  In¬ 
formation  through  the  Bureau  to  in¬ 
terested  advertlsera 

“Newsapers  are  in  an  enviable  position 
to  And  out  the  true  situation  in  regard 
to  distribution  and  sales  of  any  com¬ 
modity,  and  a  survey  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  be  efficiently, 
economically,  and  Quickly  made  by  the 
Bureau  through  its  membership. 

“Armed  with  such  information,  the 
director,  or  any  representative  of  the 
Bureau,  immediately  has  the  attention 
of  every  live  manufacturer,  and  at  least 
has  the  opportunity  of  discussing  in¬ 
telligently  with  him  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“I  ehtny  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  newsiMiper  publishers  will  not 
have  to  he  importuned  to  support  the 


Bureau,  but  will  seek  membership  for 
the  benefits  derived. 

“I  wish  to  thank  the  director  and  his 
associate  for  their  work  throughout  the 
year,  and  congratulate  the  newspapers 
for  having  two  such  enthusiastic  and 
efficient  representatives. 

“We  have  passed  through  a  momen¬ 
tous  year  in  the  history  of  our  nation, 
and  our  hearts  and  minds  are  now  with 
our  brave  allies  and  our  glorious  troops. 
Our  army  and  navy  have  given  us  rea¬ 
son  for  Just  pride,  and  they  are  destined 
to  be  the  balance  of  power  to  finally 
overcome  the  bated  Hun,  that  liberty 
may  come  into  its  own  throughout  the 
world. 

“1  ask  you  to  toast  our  allies,  our 
army,  and  our  President — and  may  God 
be  with  ua 

WIinUAM  A.  THOMSON’S  SPEECH. 

“The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  is  to  advertise  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  This  it  does  by  persnnal  solici¬ 
tation  and  by  the  dissemination  of  facts 
about  merchandising  conditions  and  the 
manner  in  which  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  fits  these  conditlona  Its  work 
makes  possible  a  more  intelligent  use  of 
newspaper  space  by  newspaper  Euiver- 
tisers  and  shows  to  others  the  business 
opt>ortunities  which  newspaper  adver- 
‘dsing  offers  to  them.  In  the  past  year 
its  solicitations  have  been  based  upon 
trade  investigations,  conducted  with  the 
assistance  of  its  newspaper  members 
with  a  view  of  finding  logical  selling 
markets  for  manufacturers  all  over  the 
continent.  It  enjoys  cordial  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  executive  beads  of  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  in  ffil  lines,  an'd  it 
holds  the  interest  and  good-will  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  because  it  deals  impartially 
with  facts  and  because  it  has  never 
broken  a  confidence. 

“Only  three  hundred  newspapers  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  yet  the  Bureau  is  work¬ 
ing  to  create  more  advertising  for  every 
newspaper,  big  or  small,  on  the  North 
American  continent.  It  knows  no  in¬ 
dividual  publications;  recommends  no 
lists  or  groups  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
though  it  is  frequently  asked  to  make 
such  recommendations.  As  evidence  of 
its  broad  purpose,  I  may  say  that  an 
accoimt  developed  by  the  Bureau  for 
newspapers  is  scheduled  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  start  within  a  few  days  in  a  city 
where  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
not  a  single  member  among  the  news¬ 
papers  there. 

LOCAUZED  DRAGNET. 

“There  never  was  a  time  when  luiver- 
tlsers  needed  the  loctdized  dragnet  of 
newspaper  circulation  as  they  do  to¬ 
day.  Difficulties  of  transportation,  in¬ 
dustrial  cmd  economic,  changes  that 
create  unusual  demands  for  certain 
products  in  one  community  and  a  di¬ 
rectly  opiwsite  condition  at  another, 
have  reconstructed  the  merchandizing 
map.  Few  manufacturers  are  equipped 
to  do  business  everywhere,  but  every 
manufacturer  can  do  buslneas  adequate¬ 


ly  at  advantageous  poinla  National  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  endorse  as.  never  before 
the  slogan,  "Let  us  go  where  the  going 
is  good.”  Kvery  town  is  a  potential 
market  for  some  product,  and  every 
manufacturing  plant  is  a  producer  for 
some  convenient  market. 

"Newspaper  advertising  supplies  the 
ideal  vehicle  for  this  concentration  of 
selling  effort  at  logical  points.  Effec¬ 
tively  employed,  it  not  only  meets  the 
peculiar  problems  of  the  moment,  but 
it  means  a  permanent  investment  for 
the  advertiser  and  an  opportunity  to 
become  a  dominating  factor  at  places 
where  he  has  heretofore  been  merely 
a  casual  visitor. 

"But  Just  as  successful  Eulvertising 
often  means  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  obvious,  so  these  self-evident  facts 
about  the  VEdue  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  must  be  sulvertlsed,  Eulvertised,  Eid- 
vertised  if  the  newspaper  is  to  mEdntain 
its  prestige  Euid  further  develop  its  leEul- 
ership  eis  a  national  Eulvertising  medium. 

“As  1  have  said,  only  three  hundred 
newspapers  Eue  making  it  possible  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  to  Eulvertlse 
newspaper  Eulvertising.  It  is  to  those 
newspaper  men  who  do  not  support  this 
Bureau  that  I  &ould  like  to  direct  the 
few  words  I  have  left  to  say: 

“What  must  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
do  further  to  convince  the  two  or  three 
hundred  dailies  not  now  supporting  it, 
that  they  should  get  behind  its  work  and 
push  it  to  a  bigger  success? 

“If  it’s  a  good  thing  to  advertise  news¬ 
paper  advertising  then  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  is  a  good  thing. 

“If  the  copy  of  national  or  sectional 
advertisers  is  desirable  business,  then 
the  Bureau's  puri>o^  is  a  profitable  one 
and  every  newspaper  contributing  to  its 
support  is  making  a  vEdiiable  invest¬ 
ment. 

HAVE  MUCH  AT  STAKE. 

“We  newspaper  men  have  twice  as 
much  at  stEike  in  the  nationEd  field  Em 
all  the  magEizines  put  together,  and  yet 
magazine  men  are  spending  dollEun  in 
advertising  their  Eidvertising  to  the  i>en- 
nies  that  we  spend. 

“There  ought  to  be  a  good  reason  be¬ 
hind  every  objection.  Even  the  man 
in  Minneapolis  who  objected  to  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  there 
had  a  resmon.  He  said  the  Bible  con¬ 
tained  many  things  about  St.  Paul,  but 
not  a  word  about  Minneapolia 

“You  may  criticise  the  logic  of  this  ob¬ 
jection,  but  I  say  to  you  it  compares 
very  favorably  with  some  of  the  reasons 
that  I  have  beard  advanced  for  a  news¬ 
paper  not  Joining  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising. 

“It  has  been  left  to  abler  men  to  voice 
the  biggest  thought  of  this  hour,  but 
because  it  beats  in  every  heEUt  and 
clamors  for  expression  wherever  men 
speak,  I  CEmnot  leave  unsaid  a  word 
about  the  timely  appropriateness  of  the 
work  for  which  this  Bureau  standa 

“There  is  an  insistent  CEdI  to  all  busi¬ 
ness  to  strengthen  its  lines  to  meet  con¬ 


stant  strain  and  readjustment,  it  is 
for  us  to  work  not  only  harder,  but  to 
work  better. 

“The  newspapers  are  bearing  their  war 
burdens  cheerfully,  but  we  shall  beEir 
these  burdens  more  effectively  if  we 
strengthen  our  organized  effort  to  sell 
our  product  of  newspaper  Eidvertising 
more  intelligently  and  to  sell  more  of 
our  product 

“Get  behind  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  make  it  possible  for  It  better  to 
conserve,  develop,  and  mEdntEiln  the  po¬ 
sition  of  our  medium  as  a  factor  in  the 
nation’s  business.” 

It  was  a  stirring  address  that  Lafay¬ 
ette  Young,  jr.,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Committee,  delivered.  Little 
it  had  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the 
Bureau  for  which  he  hEis  done  active 
and  vEduable  work  during  the  year,  but 
of  spirit  it  bad  no  lack,  and  it  was 
packed  with  the  patriotism  that  gives 
while  it  sees  and  seizes  the  opportunity 
to  do  its  part  in  winning  this  war.  His 
references  to  the  part  that  newspapers 
may  play,  of  the  influence  they  CEin 
exert,  and,  by  implication,  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  every  newspaper  man  to 
throw  bis  whole  soul  into  support  of 
the  Government,  awEikened  bis  hearers 
to  a  new  sense  of  their  obligations  and 
inspired  them  with  a  determination  to 
do  even  greater  tbEin  they  have  done 
in  the  VEister  expimse  of  work  his  ring¬ 
ing  words  laid  out  before  them.  Men 
clamped  their  teeth  in  resolve  as  he 
spoke  of  the  price  this  nation  is  paying, 
and  his  declaration  that  fEdtb  in  God 
gives  us  hope  for  the  uplift  of  the 
humEin  race  through  the  dreadful  car¬ 
nage  of  war,  was  accepted  as  no  empty 
words,  but  rather  as  an  expression  of 
the  hope  for  the  future  that  is  in  every 
patriotic  soul  among  the  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  this  country.  Mr.  Young 
said: 

“The  collective  effort  of  newspapers 
to  increase  their  prestige  as  mediums 
for  nationEil  advertisers  has  been  a  ten 
years’  struggle.  In  that  time  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  has  grown  from  a 
smEill  company  into  an  effective  bat¬ 
talion,  smashing  the  weaknesses  of  oth¬ 
er  mediums,  and  gaining  much  terri¬ 
tory  for  newspapers.  ^ 

“It  is  agreed  that  newspapers  EU'e 
coming  into  their  own  by  sheer  strength. 
But  this  natural  tendency  hEis  been,  and 
can  be  much  accelerated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  It  is  apparent  that 
there  are  msiny  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  ignorEuit  of  the  power  paid 
newspaper  publicity,  and  I  think  Edl 
'Will  readily  Emknowledge  that  competi¬ 
tive  mediums  are  able  to  book  mEmy  a 
fine  account  that  newspapers  could 
serve  with  equal  or  greater  fidelity. 

“Within  the  past  two  yesira  the  com¬ 
mon  difficulties  of  publishing  have 
drawn  the  newspaper  mEikers  much 
closer  together.  I  trust  it  Is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  spirit  of  the 
times  will  draw  the  whole  fraternity 
still  further  together,  to  the  profit  of 
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SUPREMACY 

During  the  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  of  1918,  the  New  York 

EVENING  JOURNAL 


was  the  only  evening  newspaper  in  New  York  City  to  show  a  GAIN  in  advertising  volume.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  figures,  as  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 


TOTAL  EVENING  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  AGATE  LINES 

January  1st  to  March  SIst,  1918. 


1918 

EVENING  JOURNAL  .1,763,790 

EVENING  GLOBE . 1,199,412 

EVENING  WORLD  ....  1,199,214 

EVENING  SUN . 1,182,592 

EVENING  MAIL . 1,159,596 

EVENING  POST .  914,573 

★  EVENING  TELEGRAM .  1,749,341 

'AIncludet  Sutiday  Edition — teve  days  again*!  aix  of  the  ot!  er 


1917 

Gain 

Loss 

1,754,402 

1,410,005 

9,388 

210,593 

1,270,501 

71,287 

1,390,993 

208,401 

1,215,913 

56,317 

1,000,789 

86,216 

1,925,852 

176,511 

isrs — aUo  include*  784,963  line*  of  cla**ified  adverti*ing. 


The  advertising  supremacy  of  the  Evening  Journal  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 

During  the  Month  of  March,  1 91 8,  the  New  York 


EVENING  JOURNAL 


Printed  More  Display  Advertising  Than  Any  Other  New  York 
Newspaper  in  the  Following  Most  Important  Classifications: 

MORE  DRY  GOODS  Advertising 

MORE  JEWELRY  Advertising 

MORE  SHOE  Advertising 

MORE  MEN’S  WEAR  Advertising 

MORE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  Advertising 


There  is  JUST  one  reason  for  the  remarkable 
showing  made  by  the  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
IT  PAYS  ADVERTISERS. 


SUPREMACY  ill  Circulation 

The  Largest  2c  Circulation  in  America 


Member  Au'lit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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all,  in  support  of  this  well  organized, 
well  managed,  but  mode.stly  financed 
and  undermanned  Bureau. 

‘‘My  invitation  to  address  you  carried 
with  it  a  sugge.stion  that  a  meeting  of 
new.spai)er  men  of  such  consequence 
should  pause  for  a  moment  and  con¬ 
template  their  relations  to  the  war. 

“'riiere  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  war’s  meaning.  We  are  fighting 
for  our  national  life.  We  are  fighting 
for  the  de.struetlon  of  Kalserism  and 
Prus.siani.sm.  We  are  fighting  that  the 
horrors  of  Belgium  and  Servia  and  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Poland  may  not  be  repeated 
over  there  or  over  here.  We  arc  fight¬ 
ing  to  preserve  liberty  and  democracy. 
We  are  fighting  to  prevent  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race.  And,  above 
all.  In  conscious  idealism,  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  to  i»revent  the  spiritual  destruction 
of  the  world. 

newscapek’s  gre.^t  part. 

"In  this  fight  there  is  a  great  part 
for  the  newspaper  man.  Your  influence 
is  wide;  your  responsibility  Immea.sur- 
able.  The  country  is  responsive  to  your 
arguments.  You  can  speed  up  the  war; 
you  can  kill  pro-Oennanism  and  dis¬ 
loyalty;  you  can  secure  adequate  pun¬ 
ishment  for  the  disloyal;  you  can  st.amp 
out  iMJisonous  propaganda,  and  curtail 
the  fr<'edom  of  alien  enemies.  You  can 
m,ake  pa<'ifl.sm  ashamed  to  raise  its 
vol('e:  you  can  drive  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  teachings  of  Germany 
out  of  our  schools;  you  can  silence  the 
parti.sjm  politician.  You  can  a.sk  every 
day,  with  Harry  I.,auder,  "What  about 
the  Itoys  in  the  trenches  to-day?”  You 
can  uphold  the  hands  of  President  Wil¬ 
son;  you  can  Intensify  our  love  of 
country  by  recalling  the  patience  and 
wisdom  of  Washington,  the  charity, 
gentleness,  and  democracy  of  Lincoln. 
Yoti  can  einpha.size  the  meaning  of 
equal  opt>ortunity,  and  the  priceless 
possession  of  liberty.  You  can  put  a 
new  valuation  upon  all  the  bles.sings  of 
this  greatest  of  all  republics.  You  can 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  bring 
victory  in  the  quickest  po.ssible  time. 
You  can  put  the  same  Intensity  of  feel¬ 
ing  into  this  fight  as  though  you  had 
l>ersonally  visited  the  we.stern  front  and 
seen  the  abominable  wake  of  the  Hun, 
and  had  p«‘rsonal  evidence  of  his  fright- 
fuhies.s,  his  ruthlessness.  and  his 
tr»»achery.  You  can  see  to  it  that  there 
is  no  pea«'e,  or  no  thought  of  peace  un¬ 
til  German  militarism  is  utterly  and 
totally  destroyed,  without  hope*  of  resur¬ 
rection. 

"The  human  cost  of  this  conflict  is 
inexpressible.  Yet  we  have  some  com¬ 
forting  compcn.sjitions.  This  war  has 
develoi>ed  a  world  heart  and  a  world 
soul.  The  sacrifices  that  hav'c  been  made 


have  crushed  much  of  sMdflshness  and 
materialism  out  of  our  lives.  We  are 
collectively  conscious  of  a  higher  regard 
for  each  other,  con.scious  of  a  fine  friend¬ 
ship  and  fellowship  for  our  brothers  in 
arms  across  the  sea,  con.s<‘ious  of  a  new 
duty  to  alleviate  human  suffering  wher¬ 
ever  it  may  lie  fo)md;  aware  of  a  new 
national  unity  and  .solidarity;  aware  of 
a  new  breadth  of  feeling,  which  is.ex- 
pres.sing  itself  in  a  better  treatment  of 
all  who  suffer,  and  all  who  toil.  And, 
greater  still,  we  have  a  sub-con.s<'ious  be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  something  bigger,  and 
something  l)ett«‘r  coming  out  of  this  de¬ 
fence  of  civilization  than  anything  the 
human  soul  has  yet  fathomed.  Thff  .sol¬ 
dier  In  the  trenches  feels  this;  we  feel 
it  in  America,  (hir  faith  in  God  gives 
us  the  triumphant  hope  that  out  of  .all 
this  human  suffering  and  .sacrifice  there 
must  come  .some  real  world  progress, 
and  an  upward  lift  for  the  race. 

"But,  oh,  the  pric-e  we  are  paying! 
.\nd  the  pries;  Briton,  France,  and  Italy 
have  paid,  and  are  paying!  It  Ls  spring 
in  Picardy  and  klanders,  just  the  same 
as  it  is  here.  And  the  peae'h  trees  and 
the  apple  trees  and  the  popples  are  In 
bloom.  The  young  men  of  America  are 
there — buoyant,  full  of  love  and  life, 
cheerful,  game;  suffering  unspeakable 
dl.scomforts;  aware  of  the  sacrifices  they 
are  making,  proud  to  make  them;  writ¬ 
ing  home  to  parent .s,  "Don't  worry  aI>out 
us;  we're  all  right;  we’re  glad  we’re 
here;  we  want  to  l>e  worthy  of  you  and 
our  country”;  going  "over  the  top”  with 
the  abandon  of  ,a  football  player,  ex¬ 
changing  life  for  death;  l>ecause  they 
love  honor  more  than  life;  l)ecause  they 
want  to  play  a  man’s  part  ;  becau.se  they 
believe  in  the  justice  of  their  cause;  be¬ 
cause  their  hearts  are  touched  by  what 
they  have  seen  and  by  what  they  know; 
because  they  are  fighting  for  the  .safety 
of  tho.se  they  love;  be<-aus<‘  they  know 
that  this  Is  America’s  war;  because  they 
know  this  war  nn-ans  everything  that 
is  worth  whil*';  liceause  they  .are  clo.se  to 
God  over  there;  Ijecause  they  iK'lievc 
that  we  will  keep  their  faith. 

“The  heroism  of  the  men  of  France, 
Kngland,  and  .\merica  transcends  that 
of  any  chapter  in  recorded  history.  Their 
story  Is  suhlitne,  (,'hristlike.  It  should 
wring  our  hearts;  it  should  teach  us  hu¬ 
mility;  it  should  t«>uch  our  conscience, 
and  win  from  us  ,a  deathle.ss  phslgc  to 
make  good  our  hatth*. 

"Surgeon-Gapt.  .John  MoCrea,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  has  put  the  soldier’s  heart  into 
these  verses: 

"  'In  Flanders  field  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  cros.ses,  row  by  row. 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  lark.s,  still  bravely  .singing,  lly. 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 


"  ‘We  are  the  dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
Ix)ved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  field. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 

"  ‘To  you  from  fiilling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch.  Be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
Wc  shall  not  sleep,  tho’  popples  grow 
In  I'landers  field.’  ” 


(Freenhuls  Found  Guilty 
The  tins'iihut  Company,  Inc.,  has 
iM-en  found  guilty  of  fal.se  advertising, 
and  n-cently  was  held  for  Special  Ses¬ 
sions  in  a  decision  handed  down  by 
Magistrate  Ten  Kyck  in  the  .Jefferson 
Market  rsdice  court.  The  department 
store  was  charged  with  adverti.sing  a 
suit  of  clothes  as  iH'ing  “hand  tailored,” 
On  examination  by  experts  the  .suit,  it 
was  said,  was  found  to  be  machine 
made.  The  .\merican  I'\iir  Trade 
Ta'ague  was  the  complainant. 


Nicoll  Bill  Dies 

.-XuiANY,  ,\pril  22. — The  bill  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Nicoll,  proposing  that  the  Greater 
New  York  charter  be  amended  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  Brooklyn  newspapers  as 
corporation  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising,  died  in  committee,  as  h.ave 
others  making  the  same  propo.sal.  The 
bill  would  have  cut  off  JIOO.OOO  annual 
revenue  from  the  five  Brooklyn  papers. 


The  .Vnierican  Milliner  Appears 
The  .Vnierican  Milliner  is  the  name  of 
a  now  semi-monthly  trade  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York.  Volume  one,  num¬ 
ber  one,  appeansl  .\pril  l.'i.  Jost'ph 
Solomon,  the  publisher,  was  formerly 
millinery  manager  of  tho  Dry  Goods 
Kconomist  and  also  business  manager 
of  Retail  Millinery  .Vssociation  of  Am¬ 
erica. 


BIG  CHANGE  FOR  ADVERTISING 


Le|{itimale  Paid  Publicity  Substitute  for 
Questionable  Business  Practices. 

Washington,  April  22. — It  has  been 
sugge.sted,  but  not  coming  from  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  source,  that  advertising  take 
the  place  of  business  practices  that  are 
falling  under  the  ban  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  Commission 
has  just  issued  an  order  that  two  yeast 
companies  shall  cease  and  desist  from 
certain  practices.  A  study  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  shows  that  what  was  intended  to 
be  accomplished  by  them  can  be  done  In 
most  cases  by  legitimate  advertising. 

The  Commission  objects  to  exces.sive 
sampling,  the  giving  of  gratuities  to 
customers,  prospective  customers,  and 
their  employees,  giving  bf  pre.sents  to 
Induce  the  purchase  of  yeast,  providing 
entertainment  for  same  purpose,  etc. 


No  Indictment  Against  Herald  Co. 

Di.strict  Attorney  Swan,  acting  on  a 
complaint  of  the  New  York  Staats-Zol- 
tung,  charging  the  New  York  Herald 
Company  with  criminal  libel,  as.signed 
As.sistant  District  Attorney  Tulley  to 
take  care  of  the  case  before  the  grand 
jury.  The  Staats-Zeltung  complained 
that  the  Evening  Telegram  published  by 
the  Herald  Company,  had  published  a 
cartoon  on  April  12  last  depicting  Ger- 
man-American  newspapers  as  ".ser¬ 
pents.”  Mr.  Tully  called  Harry  Ballard, 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  as  a  witness.  Mr.  Ballard  waived 
immunity,  but  the  grand  jury  failed  to 
report  an  indictment. 


"The  time  to  fight  pernicious  legisla¬ 
tion  is  before  it  has  a  chance  to  become 
pernicious  or  forever  afterwards  keep 
your  peace.” — Daniel  Webster. 


THE  BEST  NEWSPAPER  in 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

THE  GAZETTE 

For  the  entire  year  1917 

'I'he  Ciazdtte  published  more  display  advertising^  than 
any  other  Worcester  daily  newspaper. 

167.384  lines  more 

than  the  second  daily  paper 

1.239.384  lines  more 

than  the  third  daily  paper 

In  Foreign  Advertising  THE 
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PROVIDENCE  EVENING 
NEWS  SOLD 


New  Syndicate  Headed  by  John  A.  Hen- 
iiesKy,  Former  ManapiiiK  Editor  of 
New  York  Pretis,  Buys  Rhode 
Island  Republican  Newspaper. 


The  Providence  News,  an  evening 
newspaper,  which  was  owned  by  D.  Rus¬ 
sell  Brown,  former  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  has  been  purchased  by  a  syndi- 
date  headed  by  John  A.  Hennessy,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Press.  His  as-sociates  are  James  Carr 
Garrison,  of  the  Providence  Journal, 
and  Gen.  Henry  D.  Hamilton,  of  New 


John  A.  Hbnnesst. 

York.  The  News  Is  now  a  Republican 
newspaper,  but  becomes  under  Its  new 
ownership  the  only  Democratic  dally 
in  Rhode  Island. 

Under  Mr.  Hennessy’s  direction  the 
Evening  News  will  support  the  general 
policies  of  the  Democratic  party  In  na¬ 
tional  and  State  questions,  but  will  not 
be  a  party  organ.  The  new.spaper  will 
he  ptibll.shed  by  the  Hope  Publishing 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Hennessy  will 
be  president 

The  new  head  of  the  Providence  News 
was  for  ten  years  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Press,  resigming  after  Mr. 
Mun.sey  purchased  the  property.  Before 
that  he  had  been  city  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Mall  and 
Expres-s.  Albany  correspondent,  sport¬ 
ing  editor.  City  Hall  reporter,  and  cov¬ 
ered  Police  Headquarters,  as  well  as 
the  Criminal  Court.s.  He  specl.aliaed  In 
libel  law  at  New  York  University,  went 
to  the  State  I.iegis]ature,  as  a  member  of 
A.ssembly  for  three  years,  holding  his 
position  meantime  on  the  Mall  and  Ex¬ 
press. 

Mr.  Hennessy  Is  an  authority  on  all 
sports  except  golf  and  lawn  tennis,  and 
has  managed  every  news  department  of 
a  new.spaper  except  art  and  music. 
While  managing  editor  he  took  an  active 


Jambs  Carr  Garrison. 


part  in  politics.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor  in  the  first  direct  primaries 
in  New  York  In  1914. 

James  Carr  Garri.son,  who  for  three 
years  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  was  on  the  New  York 
Press  for  fifteen  year.s,  filling  the  posts 
of  city  editor,  managing  editor,  dramatic 
critic,  editorial  writer,  and  reporter  of 
big  national  events.  Mr.  Garrison,  who 
will  be  the  vlce-pre.sldent  of  the  new 
Hope  Publishing  Company,  owners  of 
the  Providence  New.s,  has  a  substantial 
Interest  In  the  paper. 

Gen.  Hamilton,  .soldier,  lawyer,  and 
author,  will  be  treasurer  of  the  new 
corporation.  President  Wilson  nominat¬ 
ed  him  to  be  brlgradier-general  In  the 
new  National  .Army,  hut  a  .serious  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  made  It  Impossible  at 
that  time  to  qualify.  He  has  been  a 
Presidential  elector  for  Mr.  Wilson  and 
a  delegrate  to  Ihe  Democratic  National 
Convention. 


Tuforniation  .Assistants  Wanted 
The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
May  21  will  hold  civil  service  examina¬ 
tions  for  market  Information  assistants. 
The  duties  of  the  appointees  will  he  to 
as.slst  In  the  collection,  preparation, 
editing,  publication,  and  distribution  of 
Information  relative  to  current  sup¬ 
plies.  movements,  prices,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  pertaining  to  the  marketing  and 
distribution  of  farm  products.  The  posi¬ 
tion  pays  from  $1,400  to  $2,000. 


Sells  Interest  in  Jackson'Patriot 
Milo  W.  Whittaker,  treasurer  and 
hu.slne.ss  manager  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Patriot,  has  sold  his  interest  In  that 
newspaper  to  .John  W.  Miner.  James 
Frank,  secretary  and  managing  editor, 
has  also  disposed  of  his  Interest  In  the 
Patriot 


The  Rhode  Island  Gazette,  established 
at  Newport  In  1732.  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  puhli.shed  In  Rhode  I.sland. 


MORNING 

ONLY 

RECORD 

A.  B.  C.' 

i  MERIDEN 

paper  in 

1  CONN. 

the  city. 

1  '  RECORD  LEADS  local  evening  paper  in  circulation  I 

by  MORE  THAN:30%. 

How  do  you  expect 
to  sell  your  goods 
to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  in  Brooklyn 
unless  you  use  the 
Brooklyn  newspap¬ 
er  of  largest  circula¬ 
tion— the  Standard 
Union? 

Daily  and  Sunday— 
2  cents. 


I 
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* J^rggrt  mnd  Bsrt  tigwtpapgr  Induttridl  AdvgrHHng  Aggntj** 


Permanent  weekly  induetrial  paget 
among  non-regular  advertieera. 


Solicitora  of  Induatrial  Advertiaing 
tor  Rotogravure  Sectiona  and  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Sectiona. 

High  Claaa  Special  Editiona  handled 
for  leading  newapapera  in  the  larger 
citiea  only  when  there  ia  a  apecial 
reaaon  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publiaher  ia  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre- 
aentative  from  a  newa  atandpoint. 
— Entire  auperoiaion  of  newa  and 
mechanical  enda  given  when 
requeated. 

All  Induatrial  advertiaing  aolicited 
on  an  indirect  reault  general  pub¬ 
licity  baaia  aome what  along  the  aame 
linea  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertiaing  ia  aecured. 
No  campaigna  conducted  in  citiea 
having  a  population  of  leaa  than 
200,000. 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Main  Ofllee.  NIath  Floor.  Dexter  Batldlagr,  Boaton,  Maaa. 

Rranrb  Offlees  — Room  403.  United  Rtate*  Bxpreaa  Building,  2  Rector  St., 
New  York  ; — North  Amerlran  Building,  Philadelphia  ; — Plain  Dealer  Build¬ 
ing,  Olereland  ; — Courier  Journal  Ofllee  Hnlldlng,  LoulaTlIle Conatitutlon 
Building,  Atlanta; — Herald  and  Trareler  Building,  Boaton ;—<>aaette  Build¬ 
ing,  Worceater,  Uaaa; — Tribune  Building,  Proridence,  R.  I. 
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A  condition  this  country  never  faced  before — means  the 
average  housewife  can  now  do  her  morning  marketing, 
shopping,  and  return  home  before  the  intense  Summer 
heat  of  former  high  noon  sets  in, 

A  new  condition  for  the  American.  He  can  eat  his 
dinner  and  still  enjoy  two  or  three  hours  Daylight  recrea¬ 
tion  with  his  family  outdoors  until  9:30  P.  M.  during  the 
coolness  of  the  parting  day. 

of  this  new  condition  is  that  the  morning  newspaper  will 
everywhere  be  read  during  this  coming  Summer  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  before.  This  new  arrangement  of 
daylight  saving  will  mean  that  many — particularly  the 
housewife — will  have  time  to  carefully  read  the  morning 
paper  only.  Besides,  the  best  time  to  interest  the  house¬ 
wife  in  your  announcement  is  through  the  morning  news¬ 
paper — just  before  she  begins  her  marketing  and  shopping 
tour. 


Connecticut’s 

Largest  Morning  Newspapers 

The  Hartford  Courant 

Largest  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the 
State.  Only  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hartford.  Covers  Hartford  and  suburban 
territory. 

Over  21,000  Net  Paid  Daily 
Over  24,000  Net  Paid  Sunday 

During  1917  the  Hartford  Courant  published  over 
300, exx)  lines  more  display  advertising  than  any 
other  paper  in  Hartford.  Now  publishing  more 
foreign  advertising  than  any  other  paper  in  its  com¬ 
munity. 

Local  and  foreign  advertisers  appreciate  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  offers  them  the  best  advertising  buy 
in  its  community — circulation  and  rate  considered. 


New  Haven  Journal-Courier 

Oldest  Daily  Newspaper  in  State  of  ‘Connecticut 

Second  largest  morning  newspaper  in  the  State. 
Only  morning  newspaper  published  in  New  Haven. 

Over  13,000  Net  Paid  Daily 

Charter  Member  A.N.P.A. 

Meml)er  A.B.C.  Member  Associated  Press 

Over  80  %  of  the  Journal-Courier  circulation  is 
concentrated  within  City  of  New  Haven.  Largest 
home  delivered  circulation  in  New  Haven  of  any 
paper  published  in  that  city.  Is  read  by  everyone  in 
New  Haven  who  reads  a  morning  newspaper. 

Covers  New  Haven  territory  thoroughly.  It  is  New 
Haven’s  One  Best  Newspaper. 


1  Hour  More  Daylight 

1  Hour  More  Twilight 
The  Sum  Total 


Advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  desirous  of  taking  up  Connecticut  territory — the  most  prosperous 
concentrated  territory  in  America  at  the  present  time— can  cover  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  the  two  largest 
and  most  important  commercial  cities  in  the  State,  thoroughly  and  most  economically  through  use  of  their 
respective  morning  newspapers.  Ask  for  our  Dealer  Aid  and  Co-operative  Servrce. 


For  rates,  full  information,  etc.,  address: 

GILMAN  &  NICOLL 


World  Building 
NEW  YORK 


Special  Representatives 


Tribune  Buildine 
CHICAGO 
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DETROIT  NEWS  ENTERS 
NATIONAL  FIELD 


Edwin  G.  Pipp  Made  Head  of  Pa|>er'B  New 
National  Bureau — (George  E.  Miller 
Succeeds  Him  as  Eiditor — Plan 
To  Enlarge  Staff. 


Coincident  with  the  announcement  by 
(ieorge  U.  Booth,  president  of  the  £ve- 
nint;  News  Association,  publishers  of 
the  Detroit  News,  last  week,  that  Eldwin 
U.  Ihpp,  for  the  last  four  years  editor* 
in-chief  of  the  News,  would  be  succeed¬ 
ed  by  George  E.  Miller,  for  several  years 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
News,  plans  were  announced  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  extension  of  the  News's  policy  to 
iHK-ome  more  than  a  Michigan  paper. 

As  the  first  step  in  carrying  out  this 
'jolic-y,  Mr.  Booth,  who  is  now  editor-.’n- 
‘■hief,  as  well  as  president  of  the  News, 
announced  Mr.  Pipp  had  been  ma.te 
h<-ad  of  the  paper's  proposed  national 
bureau  ,and  would  begin  immediately 
to  map  out  pulans  for  the  work  of  this 
bureau. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  a 
staff  conferenc’C,  following  a  talk  by  Mr. 
ihpp  on  his  experiences  in  France  and 
England  and  at  the  western  battle- 
front,  from  which  he  had  returned  three 
days  before.  Mr.  Booth  explained  that 
tlie  original  plan  in  sending  Mr.  Pipp  to 
Europe,  that  of  establishing  foreign 
news  bureaus  for  the  paper,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  had 
been  found  impracticable  at  present,  and 
that  the  paper  would  start  immediately 
on  its  plans  to  enter  the  national  field. 

"The  war  is  making  necessary  as 
never  before,”  said  Mr.  Booth,  "a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  in  each  part  of  the 
country  of  what  other  sections  are  do¬ 
ing  and  thinking  and  what  their  atti¬ 
tudes  are  on  world  affairs  into  which  the 
war  has  cast  our  nation.  If  the  News 
can  become  the  echo  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion's  thought  and  aspirations,  instead 
of  the  voice  only  of  one  city  or  one 
State,  it  can  act  also  as  a  mouthpiece  of 
our  nation  to  our  allies  of  the  Old 
World,  with  whom  we  are  now,  and  will 
be  increasingly,  in  closer  contact.  It  is 
niy  hope,  the  News  will  be  able  to  play 
a  part  in  cementing  that  contact,  which 
is  bound  to  be  part  of  the  new  social  or¬ 
der.” 

lA:tails  of  the  paper’s  plan  to  cover 
the  national  field  with  its  own  men  were 
not  announced  at  the  meeting,  but  ac¬ 
tion  is  expected  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pipp 
completes  his  plans.  The  new  work 
probably  will  result  in  greatly  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  paper's  editorial  staff,  which 
now  has  a  personnel  of  more  than  100. 
The  paper  will  continue  to  carry  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  cable  service,  it  is 
expected,  until  conditions  are  such  that 
it  can  establish  its  own  European  ser¬ 
vice. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  becomes  the  editor, 
ba.s  l>een  filling  that  position  since 
Mr.  Pipp  left  for  Europe  earljr  in  the 
year.  He  was  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Tribune,  the  morning 
edition  of  the  News,  which  was  discon¬ 
tinued  three  years  ago,  and  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  headed  the 
paper's  Washington  bureau.  Jay  G. 
Hayden  succeeds  him  as  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau,  amd  H.  W.  Roland, 
formerly  news  editor,  is  now  acting  as 
Mr.  Hayden’s  assistant. 


Join  S.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Evening  Sun  and 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont  have 
Joined  the  Southern  Newspat>er  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association. 
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NEW  YORK  DEUTSCHES 
JOURNAL  SUSPENDS 

Morninfc  and  Sunday  Daily  Paper,  Owned 

by  William  Rainlolph  Hear^-I,  Make> 

“Supreme  .Sarrifire  in  Behalf 
of  American  Unity.” 

The  New  York  Dout.sches  Journal, 
morning  and  Sunday  daily  newspaper, 
owned  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
has  suspended.  The  following  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  last  ffunday: 

"When  war  with  Germany  became 
Inevitable,  the  New  Yorker  Deutsches 
Journal  at  once  unfurled  its  flag,  the 
Stars  and  Stripe.s.  It  was  and  is  an 
American  paper,  printed  in  the  German 
language,  for  American  oltlzens  who 
read  German. 

“The  New  Yorkef  Deut.sches  Journal 
carried  under  Us  title  line  the  slogan, 

‘An  American  paper  printed  in  Ger¬ 
man  in  behalf  of  American  unity  and 
universal  democ-racy.’  Its  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  American  unity  and  univer.sal 
democracy  have  been  wholehearted  and 
untiring. 

"The  time  has  now  come  when  this 
newspaper  believes  it  should  make  its 
supreme  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  American 
unity.  It  therefore  makes  the  following 
announcement: 

"  The  New  Yorker  Deut.sches  Jour¬ 
nal  will,  after  to-day's  issue,  .suspend 
publication  as  a  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  printed  in  the  German  language. 

All  unexplred  sub.scriptions  will  be  re¬ 
funded  immediately,  and  all  advertising 
contracts  are  hereby  cancelled  as  of  this 
date,  April  21,  1918. 

"  ‘German  Jocknai.  Corporation.’  " 

The  IR-ut.sclies  Journal  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  Ixdwei-n  35,000  and  40,000. 

Bernard  Kidder,  proprietor  of  the 
Staats  SSeitung,  when  asked  whether 
.similar  action  was  being  contemplated 
by  him,  replied  that  his  new.spaper  had 
no  intention  of  di.scontinuing  publica¬ 
tion. 

"VVe  have  a  circulation  of  100,000  in 
this  city  now,”  he  said,  "and  we  have 
no  intention  of  suspending  publication 
becau.se  we  have  a  mission  to  perform 
among  people  who  read  German.  Our 
duty  is  the  .\mericanization  of  the  Ger¬ 
man-reading  public.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  in  the  pro.secution  of  the 
war,  for  example  with  regard  to  the 
Liberty  Loan.  Then,  too,  we  acquaint 
them  with  the  aims  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war.” 

At  the  office  of  the  German  Herold, 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  company  said: 

“You  can  .say  for  the  German  Herold 
Corporation  that  the  publication  will 
not  be  suspended.” 


City  Ban  on  (German  Press 
Philadelphia  City  Councils  have  pass¬ 
ed  resolutions  directing  the  heads  of  all 
citf  departments  to  discontinue  adver¬ 
tising  of  every  kind  in  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  German. 


Bars  German  Papers 
Mayor  W.  L.  Smalley,  of  North  Plain- 
field.  N.  J.,  has  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  sale  of  newspapers  or 
other  publications  printed  in  German,  in 
the  borough. 


Bar  German  Newspapers 
Ward  &  Gow  have  ordered  that  no 
more  German-language  newspapers  and 
magazines  be  eoid  at  subway  or  elevated 
railroad  newsstands  in  New  York  con¬ 
trolled  by  them. 


Prophet  Ih  Not  Without  Honor 
Save  III  Ills  (l«n  t’oiiiitry” 

— BIT— 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  CAN 
BE  MEASURED  ONLY  BY  ITS 
STANDING  AT  HOME 

The  Fargo  Forum 


In  .March, 
1918,  Carried 

The  Morning 
Paper  Carried 


(OF  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA) 

398860 


Lines  of 
Advertising 


Oni  jrn  Ineludlng  2<>,2.‘{7  lines  of 
/H I  i&niJ  niedieal  and  other  adv.  not 
^  acceptable  to  The  Foriiiii. 

The  Fomin  guarantees  a  circulation  in  its  iioiiie  territory  (the 
cities  of  Fargo,  N.  H.,  and  .Moorhead,  .Minn.)  7.>  PER  ('ENT. 
GKEATEK  than  any  other  news|ia|ier. 

Average  number  of  copies  circu¬ 
lated  during  March,  1918 . 

Average  Daily  Net  Paid  in 
March  . 


13190 

12877 


E'or  forty  years  It  has  pursued  a  sound  business  course,  catering 
to  contented,  progressive  people.  It  has  never  been  led  away  by 
populism,  socialism,  or  nonpartisan  leagiieisni,  and  is,  in  fact, 
“The  Home  Paper  of  North  Uakota.'’ 

THE  FARGO  FORUM 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 

NOKMAN  B.  BLACK,  Publisher. 


** Alone  In  Its  Field** 

The  Portsmouth  Daily  Times 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Circulation  -  -  -  -  12,500 

Only  paper  in  Scioto  County,  population  65,000 

Only  daily  in  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
comprising  six  counties. 

Nearest  Ohio  Dailies:  100  miles  to  the  West, 
50  miles  to  the  north,  30  miles  to  the  east — 
also  covers  section  of  Northern  Kentucky — 
nearest  Kentucky  daily  50  miles. 

7,000  people  employed  in  steel  plant  and  shoe 
factories,  alone.  Seventy-five  other  smaller 
manufacturing  concerns. 


Full  service  Associated  Press  Leased  Wire. 
Member  A.  B.  C.,  Ohio  Select  List  and 
A.  N.  P.  A.  12  to  24  pages. 
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“One  for  AW— All  for  One!” 

The  Kansas  City  Post 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

The  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 

in  the  U.  S.  A. 

DAILY  AVERAGE  CIRCULATION: 

Oct.  145,294 

Nov.  150,175 

Dec.  152,511 

Jan.  156,607 

Feb.  160,514 

Mar.  165,989 

April  Average  Will  Be  Over  170,000 

ADVERTISING  RATE-15  CENTS  AN  AGATE  LINE  FLAT 
ONE  LINE  OR  A  MILLION  LINES— ONE  TIME  OR  A  MILLION  TIMES 

Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman 

PUBUSHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 


Say!  Boy! 

‘Spools  rmh  in  where  Angels  fear  to 
tread!* 

ThaCs  what  the  wise  ones  said — 

When  Tammen  and  Bonfils  opened  up  in 
K.  C.  eight  years  ago. 

Whoa!  Boy! 


NEW  YORK, 
BRUNSWICK  BLra. 


CHICAGO, 
ADVERTISING  BLDG. 


DETROIT, 
AMERICAN  BLDG. 


ATLANTA, 
CHANDLER  BLDG. 
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BAkEK  MAY  ADDRESS 

:  ; :  •: )  : )  i  >  ^ 


?v«T**ljir)  of  Uar  liar  Mrrragr  to  l)«*li%fr 
to  NeHr|ia|H‘r  Mm  ami  lto|H-B  to  !(<■ 
Aiilr  to  SaiHf  at  Imliaii- 

apolis  C'oiivmtioii. 

Jf  present  plans  ure  carried  out,  the 
annual  cunveDUuu  ul  the  Nattunai  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  City  Kditors,  which  wrili  be 
held  at  Indianapolis,  May  7  and  li,  will 
be  a  notable  event.  It  will  be  the  bij;- 
tiest  ttatheriiiK  of  the  kind  ever  attempt¬ 
ed  by  the  Association. 

Clyde  i*.  Steen,  of  the  L<inia  (O.)  Daily 
News,  secretary  of  the  Association,  has 
aiinouncc'd  that  he  has  practically  dell- 
nite  assurance  that  Secretary  Baker  will 
attend  the  convention  and  deliver  an 
address.  When  Mr.  Steen  took  up  the 
matter  with  authorities  at  Washington 
and  extended  an  invitation  to  Secretary 
Baker,  be  was  told  the  Secretary  prob¬ 
ably  would  accept,  because  he  hud  a 
message  he  wished  to  deliver  to  the 
newspaper  men  of  the  country,  and 
that  this  would  be  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deliver  it. 

Congre.ssinan  Medill  McCormick,  of 
Chicago,  also  is  on  the  programme  for 
an  address,  and  his  attendance  is  as¬ 
sured. 

Congressman  Charles  I’.  Timberlake, 
of  Colorado,  also  has  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  di'liver  an  address.  He  is  the 
man  who  led  the  delegation  of  Congress¬ 
men  that  made  a  tour  of  the  battle- 
fronts  in  Europe. 

As  an  additional  attraction  for  the 
programme,  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Film  Corporation  has  promised  the  As- 
.sociatlon  officers  that  It  will  send  either 
Douglas  Fairbanks  or  Mary  Pickford 
to  address  the  convention. 


It  is  planned  to  devote  the  first  day 
of  the  convention  and  a  part  of  the 
.second  day  to  business  se.ssions.  On 
the  second  day,  which  will  be  Kunday, 
there  will  be  a  public  meeting,  with 
Secretary  Baker,  Congressman  Mc- 
(?ormlck,  (’ongressman  Timlierlake.  ami 
the  movie  star  as  the  sjicakcrs. 

One  Interesting  announcement  is  that 
Mrs.  Annie  Frye,  city  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  lU'cord.  will  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  and  will  deliver  an  address  on 
"The  City  Editor’s  IV.sk  from  a  Wo¬ 
man's  Standpoint.”  Mrs.  Frye  is  the  only 
woman  city  editor  on  any  of  the  larger 
and  older  metropolitan  city  daily  papers. 
As  a  writer  she  Is  known  under  the 
name  of  Jane  Pride.  Her  husband,  Ualph 
Frye,  is  her  .star  reporter  on  her  .staff. 


A.  A.  Cray  C.ommis.sioned  a  Major 
Ainslie  A.  Cray,  formerly  president  of 
the  Associated  Bu.siness  Papers,  Inc., 
New  York,  and  more  recently  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Cray  &  Benjamin,  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  of  Chicago,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  major  in  the  ITnited  States 
Ordnance  Department,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Washington.  Major  Cray’s  duties 
will  be  to  direct  the  work  of  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Pro.ss  Branch  of  the  Information 
St'ction  for  the  Ceneral  .Vdministratlve 
Bun'au  of  the  ollice  of  the  Chief  of  Ord¬ 
nance.  His  department  will  conduct 
general  relations  with  the  technical  press 
for  the  dis.seminatlon  of  information  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  business 
papers. 


Now  .Active  A.  N.  P.  .A.  Members 
The  Huntington  (Ind.)  Pre.ss  and  the 
Meridian  (Mi.ss.)  Star  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  as.soeiate  to  the  active 
liass  of  memliership  in  the  American 
Newspajicr  Publishers  .Association. 


SERVICE 

Many  Manufacturers  and  Merchandisers  need  de¬ 
tailed  information  to  aid  in  marketing  a  new  line  of 
merchandise  or  an  old  line  in  a  new  territory. 

THE  VINDICATOR 

Maintains  a  service  department  and  at  the  request 
of  Manufacturers,  Advertising  Agents  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Associations,  will  furnish  detailed  in¬ 
formation  concerning 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

and  the  surrounding  territory.  This  information 
furnished  free,  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  laying 
out  advertising  campaigns  in  North  Eastern  Ohio. 
Members  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


LACOSTE  &  MAXWELL 

Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


TT  is  with  considerable  pride,  and  1  trust  it  is  not 
^  out  of  place,  that  1  call  attention  to  the  long 
association  we  have  had  with  the  majority  of  the 
Newspapers  which  we  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

St.  Louis  'limes  11  years 

'I'uledo  Blade  10  ** 

Newark  Stai  KaKle  H  ** 

Cleveland  News  6  ** 

Scranton  Ke|niblican  6 

San  Antonio  Light  5  ** 

l>etroit  Journal  1  year 

Worcester  'relegratn  1  ** 

It  is  with  the  same  pritle  tliat  I  take  tliis  occasion  to  speak  of 
tile  long  association  1  have  enjoyed  with  most  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  associated  with  me  in  this  work. 


Kochrsirr  Dcinociat  & 

Chronicle  23  years 

To|M'ka  State  Journal  23  “ 

Washington  Post  17  “ 

Syracuse  Post-Standard  16  “ 

.Memphis  News  Scimitar  13  “ 

Cleveland  Leader  12  “ 

New  York  .Mail  11  “ 


Herman  G.  Halstead 

21  years 

C.  A.  Kegan 

16  “ 

Wm.  M.  Messiter 

16  " 

Nathan  K.  Maas 

12  •• 

Wm.  t.  Seip 

10  " 

H.  IVyton  Bevans 

0  “ . 

Richard  K.  Mamlok 

9  " 

N.  Kicderick  Foote 

g  .. 

Herbert  N\.  Moloney 

9  •* 

S.  L.  Schmid 

8  •• 

C'has.  J.  Boyle 

7  " 

Arthur  K.  Thurnau 

7  •• 

John  M.  Hertel 

6  •• 

Arthur  C'loghessy  6  years 

Owen  H.  Fleming  4 

Jesse  Black  4  “ 

Herbert  L.  Haskell  2  " 

Gilbert  Falk  2  “ 

.Max  Block  2  “ 

kufus  T.  F'rench  Less  than  2  years 

Walter  B.  Stark  "  2  “ 

F'.  C.  Merrill  “  ••  2  " 

Paul  Frank  ••  ••  2  " 

Cbas.  K.  Sanderson  “  “  2  " 

E.  T.  Russell  “  “  2  " 

George  C.  Brosius  “  ••  2  " 


I  am  etjnally  proiul  of  the  long  association  on  the  part  of  the 
young  wf  linen  and  Ikivs  in  onr  organization. 


i 

I 


I 

! 


Dora  Grubel 

11 

Jane  Carey 

n 

.Mae  .McGuinness 

11 

.Mabel  Talbott 

11 

F'lora  A.  Gilshion 

10 

Irene  N.  Thompson 

10 

Sadie  Jacobson 

9 

•Mollie  Ellis 

8 

Irene  F'riibie 

6 

Emma  T.  Briggs 

5 

Katharine  Wolf 

4 

Anna  Licht 

4 

Blanche  E.  Goodman 

3 

May  Roche 

3 

Helen  V.  Burns 

2 

Catherine  Carroll 

2 

Kate  McLean 

2 

Sybil  Rosenberg 

2 

.\ugusta  G.  Gross  I.ess  than  2 

(■enevieve  C.  Kelly  “ 

“  2 

Florence  Muller  “ 

"  2 

Gertrude  Fox  " 

“  2 

Grace  O’Mara  " 

“  2 

Irene  Warshaw 
Anna  Lynch 
Hiana  Studner 
Laura  Muzzio 
Mary  Conde 
Rose  Byrholm 
liazel  Cross 
Charlotte  Schutt 
Edna  Ritter 
Ralph  Barnett 
William  Zareski 
William  Harrigan 
Jesse  Shapiro 
Frederick  Talazus 


^  4 


.  than  2  years 

••  2  •• 

..  2  •• 

..  2  " 

••  2  " 

..  2  “ 

••  2  “ 

..  2  “ 

’•  2  " 

..  2  " 

’•  2  “ 

••  2  “ 

<•  2  “ 

“  2  “ 


Over  1,500,000  People 

within  a  circle  fifty  miles  in  diameter,  in  one  of 
the  richest  districts  in  the  world — people  to 
whom  “PROSPERITY”  is  more  than  a  byword 
can  be  sold  your  product  through  the 


3Franrt0rn  dlirnnirlf 


The  sanely  consistent  policies — the  staunch 
Americanism  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
has  made  it  the  most  highly  regarded  and  in¬ 
fluential  medium  in  this  territ  ory 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 

Eastern  Representatkes 

225  Fifth  Ave.  Harris  Trust  Bldg., 

New  York  City  Chicago 
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'y^HEN  you  invest  your  money  in  Liberty 
Bonds  you  are  not  giving  money  to  your 
country.  You  are  making  the  safest  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  world,  and  your  money  will  come 
back  to  you,  with  interest,  at  a  time  when 
you  may  need  it  far  more  than  you  do  now. 
And  remember 

Every  Bond  you  invest  in  may 
Save  a  Soldier* s  Life. 


THIS  SPACE  DONATED  BY 


St  Kkxtxor  €0 


1218  People*  Gas  Building 
CHICAGO,^^ 


225  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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PROGRAMME  FOR  N.E.A. 
MEETING  COMPI.ETEI) 


l,i>l  of  Sppakprf*  ln^luc|p^  S«*rrPtar>  Mr- 

Ailoo,  f'.oi.  Roo^pvplt,  and  Herbert 
Hoover  F'dilor^  to  Have  (iay 
Time  Seeing  Arkansas. 

The  |>roKramme  for  the  annual  meet- 
iiiK  of  the  National  Kilitorial  Assot'ia- 
tion,  to  lx*  held  at  Idttle  i{o<-k  and  Hot 
SprinKs.  Ark.,  June  3-9,  ha.s  Ix-en  com¬ 
pleted.  As  arranp-td.  it  provide.s  for  ad- 
dres.ses  by  Seeretary  McAdoo,  fol. 
ItcHisevelt.  and  Hert>ert  Hoover. 

The  convention  will  Ix^  opened  Mon¬ 
day,  June  3,  at  9:30  A.  M.,  by  President 
H.  C.  Hotalinp,  of  Mapleton,  Minn.  Ad- 
dre.-:.ses  of  welcome  will  be  made  by 
tlov.  C.  H.  Hrouph,  of  Arkansa.s,  and 
Mayor  Charles  K.  Taylor,  of  IJttle 
ItiK-k.  I{espon.s*>s  will  be  made  by  for¬ 
mer  president  Lee  J.  Koiintree  and  T. 
L.  Pound,  presitlent  of  the  Arkanstts 
Press  A.s.stx'iation  FollowinB  Pre.sident 
Hotuliiip's  annual  addr<‘s.s,  Francis  H. 


Mr.  Publisher 

If  anyone  told  you  that  a  great  newspaper — say  the  Philadelphia 
North  American — conducted  three  successful  circulation  campaigns 
in  one  year,  you  would  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  more 
than  ordinary  contests — YOU  WOULD  BE  RIGHT.  They  were 
''Salesmanship  Clubs.” 

??  Salesmanship  Club”  ?? 

THE  OBJECT?  To  obtain  Paid-in-advance  subscriptions. 

THE  CLUB  MEMBERS  ?  Trained  Salesmen  and  Saleswomen. 

HOW  ARE  THE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  OBTAINED?  Through 
the  merits  of  the  paper. 

Who  Manages  the  Club  ? 

BLAIR  AUSTIN 

Now  conducting  Salesmanship  Clubs  on  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  and  the  Akron  Times. 

The  Salesmanship  Club  Plan  may  be  obtained  by  communicating 
with  Blair  &  Austin,  721  Paul  Jones  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Or  care  of  The  Philadelphia  North  American  or  Akron  Times. 


Sis.son.  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty 
Tru.st  ('ompany,  of  New  York,  will 
speak  on  “Reconstruction  After  the 
War.” 

Secretary  McAdoo  is  to  addreH.s  the 
<-onvention  Wednesday  morning,  June  5. 

Thur.sday  morning  the  convention 
will  be  addre.ssed  hy  C.  P.  J.  Mooney, 
managing  editor  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  and  Dean  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  Missouri  S<'hool  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  to  address  the  con¬ 
vention  Thursday  afternoon.  Another 
well-known  spe.aker  that  afternoon  will 
l)e  Courtland  Smith,  pre.sident  of  the 
.Vmcrican  Pre.ss  Association. 

Pol.  Roosevelt  is  to  address  the  con¬ 
vention  Friday  afternoon. 

During  the  week  numerous  auto¬ 
mobile  rides  and  tours  and  picnics  will 
keep  the  editors  bu.sy  and  happy.  Af¬ 
ter  the  convention  the  editors  will  tour 
.\rkansas. 


Do  not  harlx)r  a  slacker-dollar — buy 
IJberty  Bonds. 


Carranza  .4ppeal>  to  Pre^^ 

•Miixico  ('iTV.  .\pril  22.  —  President 
Carranza  has  i.ssued  an  appeal  to  the 
Mexican  press,  through  the  Foreign 
a  .Minl.ster,  Gen.  Candido  Aguilar,  sug- 
ge.sting  that  the  feelings  of  the  foreign 
diplomatic  representatives  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  friendly  nations  .should  not  be 
hurt  or  attacked.  He  adds  that  inter¬ 
national  conditions  are  delicate  and  that 
the  wounding  of  the  susceptibilities  of 
foreign  Governments  by  certain  publi¬ 
cations  would  make  difficult  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  neutrality  by  Mexico.  Presi¬ 
dent  Carranza's  statement  is  made  In 
the  way  of  an  appeal  and  not  as  a 
mea.sure  tending  to  restrict  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  any  way. 


Trade  Combinations  Permitted 
Washi.notox,  .\pril  22. — The  Pomerene 
law  to  promote  export  trade  should  ma¬ 
terially  increa.se  advertising,  as  it  iK!r- 
mlls  a  large  extension  of  our  export 
fr.ide.  hy  making  it  lawful  for  exporters 
to  form  trade  combinations  in  foreign 
countries. 


Philadelphia 

Is 

a 

Morning 

Newspaper 

City 


To  Publishers  who  are  attending  the  Convention  : 

Why  not  run  down  to  Philadelphia  and  see  how  we  take  in  a 
thousand  new  subscriptions  in  one  day.  Count  them  yourself. 
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This  is  where  the  re-loiichingr  artists  work — after  the  flashlight  is  touched  off 
— on  page  lay-outs.  N’ot»-  the  pages  piaeed  on  the  viewing  stands,  just  as  they 
will  U“  tinally  photographisi  and  sereened  Isdore  the  emulsion  is  stripp»-d  on  the 
eopiMT  <ylinders.  reaciy  for  etching  The  tables  on  the  left  are  lay-out  tables, 
with  lights  undeineath,  wh<‘re  e:i«'h  separate  picture  is  plaeed  in  position  in  the 
group.  _ 


The  cylinder  suspended  over  the  etching  vat,  middle  of  picture,  Is  covered 
with  "any  old  piece  of  pai>er,”  to  protect  the  emulsion,  which  is  now  being  stripped 
off  preparatory  to  Is-ginning  the  etching  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  on  the  left 
shows  the  etching  almost  finished.  .\way  in  the  back  and  right  in  front  are  two 
cylinders  alrehdy  etched,  and  the  parts  not  to  be  printed  are  being  painted  out 
with  asphaltum. 


Al.l.  l.NVITKI)  lO  SEE 
GKAVUUE  PLANT 

.Mco  Coiirerii  U  ill  Weleome  Convention 
\  isitor!>  to  Mo^l  Thorough  and  I  |t- 
lo-Date  Ktehiiig  Shop  in  the 
I'niled  Stales. 


Singular  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
many  editors  and  publi.shers  who  lack 
even  a  har.y  notion  of  the  process  by 
which  what  is  generally  known  as  roto¬ 
gravure  is  produced.  Th(»re  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  the  proce.ss,  as  was 
shown  by  the  description  of  the  entire 
oiK-ration,  from  artist’s  layout  to  the 
tiiiished  product  falling  in  fold<*d  sheets 
from  the  pres.s,  which  was  printed  in 
TiiK  KiiiToit  AND  I’LBiJSHEK  a  short  time 
ago. 

Itut  there  is  nothing  like  visualizing 
it  to  finish  the  gravure  education  of 
new.spapcr  m.ikers,  and  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  follow 
step  by  step  the  whole  proceeding,  be- 
■sides  a  value  in  knowing  exactly  what 
^hapiH-ns  when  the  Sunday  editor  or  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  art  supplement 
pa.sses  photographs  that  are  to  be  re¬ 
produced  by  rotogravure. 

That  visitors  to  the  conventions  at 
the  Waldorf-A.storia  this  week  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  entire 
operation,  the  Alco  Gravure,  52  East 
19th  Street,  a.^ks  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  extend  for  it  a  cordial  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  plant.  Five  minutes  from 
the  33d  Street  station  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  subway,  which  is  but  two  blocks 
from  the  Waldorf,  will  place  the  visitor 
at  the  door  of  the  plant,  which  is  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue 
and  19th  Street.  Experienced  men  will 
l>e  on  hand  to  accompany  visitors 
through  the  plant,  the  most  thorough 
and  up-to-date  in  the  country,  explain¬ 
ing  the  process  in  its  every  phase. 

The  Alco  runs  continuously,  night  and 
day,  making  between  3,500,000  and 
4,000,000  impres.sions  a  month,  and  is 
equipped  to  make  6,000,000.  It  manu¬ 
factures  its  own  ink  and  builds  its  own 
pres.ses,  and  so  is  able  to  overcome  some 
of  the  prime  difScultics  complained  of 
by  gravure  plants  in  newspaper  offices. 

There  are  several  private  and  confi¬ 
dential  processes  that  will  not,  probably, 
lie  explained  in  full  detail,  since  they  are 
the  re.sult  of  the  Alco’s  own  research 
and  experimenting  enterprise,  but  these 
are  details  that  would  be  of  greater  in¬ 
terest  to  other  gravure  plants  rather 
than  to  visitors  from  the  convention. 
For  instance,  quick  drying  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  in  the  printing 
of  rotogravure.  Some  plants  are  obliged 
to  puss  the  printed  sheet  through  a  mul- 


tiplicatiun  of  ovens  before  it  can  be 
liacked,  and  even  then  the  impressions 
mii.st  l>e  handled  carefully  after  they 
<-ome  off  the  press  for  fear  of  off-set. 
IJ.slng  Its  own  formula  for  mixing  the 
ink,  of  which  the  Alco  uses  a  tun  a  day 
on  its  pre.s.ses,  and  pa.s.sing  the  pap«‘r 
over  several  steam-heated  cylinders 
while  it  is  on  the  press,  the  Alco  prod- 
lu't  can  be  handled  the  moment  it  leaves 
the  press  without  the  slightest  danger  of 
off-set. 

Ralancing  the  negatives  just  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  full  form  lay-out 
for  final  photographing  preparatory  to 
t»clng  placed  on  the  cylinder  for  etch¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  steps 
in  the  progress.  Naturally,  photographs 
turned  over  to  the  engraver  and  repro¬ 
duced  by  him  will  l>e  of  differing  densi- 
tie.s.  For  effective  gravure  work,  how¬ 
ever,  the  negatives  thus  produced  may 
not  vary  in  the  slighe.st  degree  as  to 
density  if  a  perfect  etching  on  the  cop¬ 
per  cylinder  is  to  lie  made.  So  the 
reproductions  are  placed  on  what  is  call¬ 
ed  a  “viewing  .stand"  of  ground  glass, 
where  experts  reduce  them  all  to  the 
.same  degree  of  density. 

All  type  that  is  to  form  a  part  of  the 
layout  is  reproduced  by  the  wet-plate 
process,  the  film  .stripped  from  the  gla.ss 
and  transferred  to  the  made-up  page. 
The  Alco  people  are  working  on  another 
process  for  reproducing  type,  which  has 
always  been  a  difficulty  in  rotogravure, 
which  will,  they  say,  make  clear  and 
sharp  reproduction  more  easily  possible. 

Another  process  to  which  this  con¬ 
cern  is  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
is  .screening  the  po.sitives  as  they  are 
transferred  to  plate  glas.s.  Already  their 
reduction  to  standing  density  of  the 
photographs  has  reached  such  a  point 
of  perfection  that  the  screening  is  done 
in  a  standard  time,  and  now  they  intend 
to  put  in  automatic  timers  for  this  work, 
which  will  prevent  any  possible  slip 
that  might  Impair  the  perfection  of  the 
finished  etching  on  the  copper  cylinder. 

Still  another  feature  with  the  Alco  Is 
the  hand-engraving  department.  It  can 
scarcely  be  possible  to  turn  out  etchings 


Fifteen  Years 

in  the  business  of  representing  daily 
newspapers  in  the  national  field — 
and  still  at  it!  \o  oratory — no 
pyrotechnics  —  no  hunk  —  just  plain 
ordinary  common  sense  service 
coupled  to  six  days  a  week  work. 

Can  sene  one  or  two  additional 
I'uhlishers. 

A.  E.  CL.4YDEN 

.147  Fifth  .\vcnue  NEW  YORK 


by  the  gravure  proce.ss  that  <vlll  be  ab- 
•solutely  perfect  in  every  meticulous  de¬ 
tail,  no  matter  how  carefully  each  work¬ 
man  may  handle  his  part  of  the  job. 
I.ines  will  be  a  trifle  off  the  straight, 
depth  will  vary  In  .some  small  point  in 
the  picture,  or  the  <‘ustomer  may  desire 
a  change  made  after  the  cylinder  has 
l)een  etched.  Some  engravers  will  tell 
you  that  such  work  is  impossible  of  per¬ 
fect  achievement,  but  the  Alco  is  ac¬ 
tually  doing  ;t.  In  ln.stances  entire 
paragraphs  of  type  have  been  routed 
out  of  the  etching  after  It  was  ready 
to  go  on  the  press,  and  others  substi¬ 
tuted.  Only  the  most  expert  engravers 
aie  qualified  to  do  this  work,  and  a  one 
competent  is  ( btuined  only  after  many 
trials  and  much  .specific  educ.aflon  in 
this  line. 

The  Alco  is  doing  the  gravure  work 
for  the  New  York  Sun,  the  New  York 


Tribune,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Companion,  the  American 
Magazine,  the  Metor  magazine,  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan,  New  Fnince,  the  Hardware 
Magazine,  Munsey’s,  and  a  lUimber  of 
other.s. 

Riiipioyee.s  Buy  $23,000  in  Bunds 
Employees  of  the  Seattle  Times  hung 
up  a  100  per  cent,  record  during  honor 
week  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  drive. 
A  total  of  $23,000  was  subscribed  dur¬ 
ing  the  opening  week  of  the  campaign 
t)y  the  workers  in  the  various  depart- 
ment.s.  This  figure,  of  course,  is  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  sub.scription  made  by  the 
Seattle  Times  as  a  newspaper  and  its 
owners  and  publishers.  Every  person 
on  the  Times  pay-roll,  from  the  office 
bo.vs  to  the  managing  editor,  took  out 
one  or  more  of  the  bonds. 


In  Paterson^  N.  J. 

It  s  The  Press-Guardian 

Now  and  All  the  Time 
IFs  Competitor 

having  recently  been  compelled  to  go  to  2C.  per  copy 
to  meet  rising  costs, 

The  Press -Guardian 

the  original  2c.  evening  paper  of  Passaic  County,  is 
now  enjoying 

IPs  Greatest  Prosperity 

with  an  average  net  paid  circulation  for  February 
and  March  larger  than  it  had  during  the  same 
months  last  year  at  ic. 

Represented  in  the  Foreign  Field  by 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

Harry  Prudden,  the  xeell-known  agency  man,  now 
Manager  of  New  York  Office 

Ask  Prudden,  He  Knows 
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I’repar(‘(l  and  written  by  CJeo.  F.  Ifobarl,  Hamilton,  Canada. 
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NEW  YORK  PUBLISHERS 
OPPOSE  ZONE  PLAN 

True  PoMponement  of  Operation  of  Pro- 

%'ii>ions  of  New  Postal  Law  Until 
After  War  Fear  Bui>ine(>>t  Will 
Be  Greatly  Divturbecl. 

IniiH>rtant  news  ropardinf?  events  of 
the  war  will  l*e  shut  off  from  millions 
of  p<-ople  unless  operations  of  the  zone 
provisions  of  the  new  Postal  law,  ef¬ 
fective  July  1,  is  postponed  until  after 
the  war,  resolutions  adopt<-d  hy  the  l*uh- 
lishers'  Asso<-iation  of  New  York  City 
:issert.  The  asso<-lation  n'presents  the 
flnily  newspaiMTs  of  New  York  and 
Mi'ooklyn.  The  n'solutions  say: 

‘■Newspa|>ers  published  in  the  larper 
cities,  with  th<‘ir  facilities  for  patherinp 
and  printing  the  news  and  their  finan¬ 
cial  ability  to  pay  for  news  .sent  by 
«able,  can  most  adequately  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  of  families  that  have  relatives  in 
war  .service  for  what  is  to  them  e.spe- 
i-ially  the  most  important  information  of 
the  day.  The  zoning  provision  of  the 
law  will  restrict  the  distribution  of  daily 
new.spapers  of  large  circulation  and  .shut 
off  from  millions  of  ja'ople  important 
news  regarding  the  events  of  the  war.” 

S«-ctionali.sm  will  la*  promoted  by  the  < 
zone  system,  the  publishers  also  point 
out.  and  add: 

“In.stead  of  public  opinion  throughoxit 
the  country  l)eing  .a  unit  in  its  relation 
to  the  war.  there  will  tie  as  many  diver¬ 
gent  views  as  there  are  populous  postal 
zones,  with  resulting  i-onfiision,  division, 
and  dangerous  confli<-t  of  opinion.  The 
wide  circulation  of  many  puhlications 
has  u  broadening  effect  u(H>n  people  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  tends  to 
unite  puMic  opinion  in  support  of  the 
(Sovernment  in  its  measuit's  to  carry  on 
the  war.” 

How  the  zones  will  make  enemy  prop¬ 
aganda  easier  Is  explained.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  continue: 

“In  zones  where  the  population  is 
largely  alien  in  thought,  the  limitation 
on  the  entranc»“  of  outside  opinion  and 
information  into  these  zones  will  en- 
c-ourage  the  development  of  sentiment 
inimiial  to  the  purpos«‘s  of  the  (lovern- 
ment,  seriously  affe<-ting  the  morale  of 
the  peojile,  with  a  consequent  intluenc«> 
upon  soldiers  and  .sadlors  whose  homes 
are  in  such  zones.” 

Tliat  the  changes  in  the  po.stal  sys¬ 
tem  will  greatly  disturb  business  is 
tMiinted  out.  The  re.solutions  continue: 

“Advertlsi'rs  now  seek  Imsine.ss  In 
every  i»art  of  the  I’niteil  States  through 
announcements  In  newspaia'rs  and  other 
publications,  by  methods  and  along  lines 
well  establish.>d.  expending  millions  of 
<lollars  annually  on  their  adverti.sing. 
The  radical  changes  Involved  in  the 
>^»ne  law  will  create  great  dl.sturbance 
of  the  present  methods  of  general  htisi- 
neas.  Complicated  with  the  adju.stments 
now  being  made  to  conform  to  war 
changes  in  t  ran  .sport  at  ion  and  in  the 
cimcentration  of  manufacturers  on  war 
snpplie.s.  there  will  be  an  effect  on  busi- 
n*-ss  whh-h  may  prove  disastrous. 

“The  physical  conditions  in  the  Post 
Office  IV(>artment  are  such  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  that  the  Department  is  unable 
to  meet  them  in  a  way  to  render  prompt 
and  eftii'lent  distribution  and  delivery 
of  the  mails,  even  under  systems  pre- 
xailing  for  many  years.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  alix-ady  hami*ered  in  Its  opera- 
tiona  a  ('ondition  which  will  not  im¬ 
prove  while  men  are  lieing  called  into 
war  .serx'ice. 

"The  result  of  putting  a  zone  system 
Into  effect  in  the  face  of  present  condi¬ 


tions  In  the  Department  would  bring 
about  wor.se  confii.sion  and  greater  de¬ 
lay.  and  would  he  of  the  utmost  danger 
to  the  business  of  the  country.  There 
are  now  three  weighings  of  newspaper 
mall.  With  .six  postal  zones  there  may 
l>e  a  distribution  handicap  of  eighteen 
welghlnga  Involving  inconvenient  and 
vexatious  delays  to  both  newspapers  and 
postal  service. 

“For  the  rea.sona  given,  the  Publish¬ 
ers'  Association  of  New  York  City  em- 
phatically  urges  po.stponement  of  the 
operation  of  the  zone  provisions  of  the 
new  Postal  law  until  after  the  war.” 

MAY  POSTPONE  ZONE 
POSTAL  PLAN 

Bill  Introduced  in  (^ongresK  to  Suspend 

Operations  of  Part  of  Postal  Section 
of  War  Revenue  Measure 
Until  After  the  War. 

ifiprcial  to  The  Ehitor  and  Prai.isiiKR. < 

Washinoton,  April  22. — Three  bills  of 
interest  to  publishers  have  ju.st  been  in¬ 
troduced  In  Congre.ss.  The  first,  which 
is  entitled  "A  hill  to  .su.spend  until  the 
close  of  the  present  war  the  operations 
of  the  section  of  the  War  Uevenue  act, 
approved  Octolier  3.  1917,  relating  to 
and  providing  for  a  zone  system  for 
second-cla.ss  mail  matter,”  is  known  as 
H.  K.  11582.  The  bill  provide's  that  the 
sections  of  the  War  Kevenue  act  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  zone  system  “be  suspended 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  clo.se  of  the  present  war.” 

Hepre.sentative  Barnhart’s  bill,  H.  R. 
11521,  to  amend  and  revl.se  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  printing  and  binding,  and  the 
distribution  of  publications  for  Congress, 
would  materially  aid  In  the  saving  of 
print  paper,  as  it  discontinues  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  many  dcx-uments,  bulletin.s, 
etc.,  which  are  of  little  value,  >et  con- 
sunje  a  large  quantity  of  pai)er  in  their 
publication. 

The  bill  Introduced  by  Itepre.sentative 
Randall,  H.  R.  11548,  prohibits  publica¬ 
tions  carrying  liquor  advertisements,  to 
l>e  mailed  into  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  .similar  bill  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 
If  this  should  l>e  enforced,  it  w'ould  pro¬ 
hibit  Congressmen  from  receiving  the 
(>ai>ers  containing  liquor  advertising 
from  their  own  home  towns. 

The  bill  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  lncrea.se  on  second-class  mall  mat¬ 
ter  is  similar  to  the  one  introduced  in 
the  Senate  during  the  last  !ies.sion,  to 
repeal  the  section  of  the  Revenue  act 
relating  to  the  zone  system. 

Increase  Price;  ('.irculation  I.arger 

The  Cleveland  News  to-day  shows  an 
increa.se  of  22..'>43  (s>pies  as  comparc'd 
with  same  six  months'  (Jovernment 
.statement  a  year  a  go — notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  The  News  is  now  re¬ 
tailing  in  the  country  at  2  cents — and 
the  Cleveland  Sunday  I>eader  shows  an 
Increase  of  3,682  copies  as  compared 
with  the  same  six  months’  statement 
la-st  year — the  Sunday  T>eader  increased 
its  retail  price  fort.v  p«T  <-ent.  October  7, 
1917 — or  effective  the  first  Sunday  in 
the  period  covered  hy  the  .\pril  state¬ 
ment. 

Summer  Instruction  in  Journalism 

Courses  in  reporting  and  editorial  ad¬ 
ministration  will  be  offered  during  the 
coming  summer  session — June  17-July 
26 — of  the  I’niversity  of  Minnesota. 
Phil  C.  Bing  will  be  in  charge.  This  is 
the  flr.st  time  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  has  offered  instruction  in  Journal¬ 
ism  in  the  summer. 


The  Circulation  of 
THE 

Birmingham  Ledger 


is  More  than 


40,000 

and  Growing 

<  IKCULAl  10.\  H)K  V\KhK  Al’KlL  l.VI  II 

Monday  April  8tli .  40680 

Tuesday  April  9th .  404J2 

Wednesday  April  10th .  40426 

Thursday  April  11th .  40,597 

Lriday  April  12th .  40725 

Saturday  -^pril  13th .  41153 

Total  .  244,003 

Average  . 40,667 

Of  the  more  than  40,000  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  LEDGER,  more 
than  30,000  read  no  other  Bir¬ 
mingham  newspaper. 

Birmingham  is  the  Southern 
workshop  of  Uncle  SamJ** 

Millions  are  pouring  into  permanent 
industrial  investments  in  and  near  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  which  thousands  of  skilled 
mechanics  are  employed,  creating  larger 
pay  rolls  and  adding  thousands  of  popu¬ 
lation. 

« 

For  instance: 

The  United  Steel  Corporation  is  spend¬ 
ing  over  $35,000,000  for  enlargements  and 
new  fabricating  steel  plants. 

The  United  States  Government  is  spend¬ 
ing  $60,000,000  at  Muscle  Shoals  for  devel¬ 
oping  power  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
Nitrates. 

THE  LEDGER  is  a  six  day  evening 
paper,  3  cents  per  copy — over  95%  home 
delivered. 


THE  BIRMINQHAM  LEDGER  COMPANY 

Birmingham,  Alabama. 

James  J.  Smith,  Publisher 
John  Budd  Company,  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 

MEMBER  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
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JASON  ROGERS  CLARIFIES  MANY 
PROBLEMS  IN  HIS  NEW  BOOK 

In  '^Newspaper  Building”  He  Gives  to  American  Publishers  the 
Results  of  a  Lifetime  of  Intimate  Study  an<l  Successful 
Practice  of  the  Best  Publishing  Methods 


IN  his  now  book,  ‘‘Newspaper  HiiildiiiK,”  .lason  I-toRers,  puldisher  of  the  New 
York  Gloi)e,  st't  for  hims<‘lf  the  task  of  outlining  the  “applieation  of  efficiency 
to  editing,  to  mechanical  production,  to  circidation  and  advertising.”  It  was  a 
l)ig  a.sslgnment  and  Mr.  Itoger.s  has  covered  it  in  a  i)ig  way — for  he  has  made  a 
h>iman-intere.st  .story  of  the  l)nsine.ss  of  making  new.spapers. 

To  appreciate  the  kind  of  a  Itook  he  ha.s  written  you  must  kn()w  what  man¬ 
ner  of  man  Jason  Rogers  is.  If  yoii  edit  or  publish  a  ncw.spaper  in  any  city  or 
town  on  this  continent  you  do  know  something  about  him — perhaps  know  him 
personally.  For  he  ha.s  visited  more  newspaper  offlees  than  any  other  man  in 
the  country — which  is  to  say  that  he  has  visiti^d  a  majority  of  the  daily  and  many 
of  the  weekly  oftlce.s,  all  within  a  period  of  half  a  dozen  yeans.  These  visits  have 
not  l)ecn  made  as  a  .salesman,  but  as  a  friendly  and  interested  inve.stigator  of 
methods  of  making  new.si)apcrs,  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  cooperation 
between  publi.shers  in  organization  movements  of  common  interest  to  all. 

Mr.  Rogers  Knows  His  Subject  from  First  to  Last 

With  le.ss  need  and  yet  a  greater  de-  tnaking — showing  up-to-the-hour  meth- 
slre  to  learn  than  mo.st  men  have,  Mr.  ods  of  dealing  with  the  material  prob- 
Rogers  has  a.ssimilated  and  mentally  h  ius  of  news|)uF>er  publishing.  But 
tabulated  the  facts  about  newspaiK'r-  through  it  all  .sound.'-'  the  note  of  warn- 


.T.VSON  ROGERS, 
Publisher,  New  York  Globe. 


making  which  his  wide  travels  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  gather.  Thus  his  equip¬ 
ment  for  authorship  in  this  field  is  ex¬ 
ceptional-even  unique. 

Mr.  Rogers  pre.sents  intimate  studies 
of  great  ncwspaiier  .succes.ses  which 
have  been  built  upon  the  fundamental 
fact  that  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the 
reader  is  the  paramount  con.sideration. 
Indeed,  ho  couples  high  editorial  ideals 
with  other  factors  of  efficiency,  and 
gives  to  them  first  place. 

His  book  contains  a  mass  of  datti 

about  the  executive  work  of  newspaper 


ing  against  the  danger  of  neglecting  the 
ethical  factor.  He  tells  the  story  of  the 
Chicago  Pally  New.s,  and  of  how  Mr. 
Stone  conceived  that  newspaper  on  the 
simple,  .sane,  and  straight  lines  of  public 
service  to  which  Mr.  Pawson  has  always 
adhered  so  strictly  In  rearing  the  great 
structure  which  has  for  years  served 
as  the  model  for  other  publishers  to 
follow.  In  that  era  Mr.  Stone‘s  ideals 
of  the  functions  of  a  newspaper  were 
the  same  as  they  are  to-day,  but  he 
coidd  not  have  .secured  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  them  without  the  aid  of  Mr. 


Law.son’s  bu.slness  genius — a  genius  BLAMES  WAR  DEPT.  FOR 


which  proved  later  to  be  quite  as  po¬ 
tent  in  editorial  direction  as  in  execu¬ 
tive  management. 

"the  same  strain  of  Binon.” 

Mr.  Rogers  shews  how  other  news¬ 
papers,  such  as  the  Kan.sas  City  Star, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Washington  Sftar, 
Indianapolis  News,  Buffalo  New.s,  and 
New  York  Globe  ‘‘have  the  .same  strain 
of  blood  In  them”  as  the  Chicago  Dally 
New.s,  and  adhere  to  the  Stone-I^awson 
creed  of  service. 

Mr.  Rogers  makes  an  analytical  study 
of  the  contents  of  a  well-l»alanced  news¬ 
paper,  outlining  feature  pages  and  mat¬ 
ter  which  add  character  and  force,  il¬ 
lustrating  his  points  by  reproductions 
of  pages  from  newspapers  which  em¬ 
body  his  ideas. 

He  deals  with  the  problems  of  special 
news  service,  ratio  of  reading  to  ad- 
verti.sing,  and  local  public  ."lervice  cru¬ 
sades,  such  as  the  Globe‘s  pure  food 
campaign. 

In  outlining  the  creation  of  the  plant 
he  writes  a  practical  text-book  of  the 
greatest  value  to  publishers,  dealing 
with  the  manufacturing  end  of  the 
newspaper  bu.slness  in  a  direct  and  spe¬ 
cific  way. 

TAKES  HIS  OWN  MKlUl'l.NK. 

He  devotes  .sections  of  his  book  to 
advertising  and  circulation,  discussing 
promotion  method.s,  the  use  of  graphic 
charts  for  visualizing  comparative  rec- 
ord.s,  and  give.s  .sound  advice  to  publish¬ 
ers  as  to  how  to  advertise  a  newspaper. 
He  tells  how  adverti.sing  in  the  trade 
Iiress  of  this  field  has  helped  to  "put 
the  Glolie  on  the  map.”  Other  chapters 
deal  with  modern  efficiency  in  account¬ 
ing  method.s.  in  adjusting  expense  to 
revenues,  in  providing  for  increasing 
costs,  etc. 

The  impression  one  gains  from  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Roger.s's  book  is  that  he  has 
found  the  problem  of  newspaper-mak¬ 
ing  an  amazingly  Interesting  one,  and 
the  task  of  reducing  it  to  its  simplest 
terms  one  calling  for  the  highest  quali¬ 
ties  of  imagination  and  executive  ability 
combined.  The  complexities  of  the 
great  ta.sk  are  translated  into  simple 
policies  and  method.s,  and  the  mysteries 
of  newspaper-making  brushi-d  aside.  Mr. 
Rogers  believes  that  the  production  of 
a  neWspaiier  is  a  factory  problem,  in¬ 
volving  the  same  common-sen.se  policies 
which  assure  the  .success  of  all  worthy 
business  enterprises.  But  he  makes  it 
clear  that  the  product  of  the  newspaper 
factory  must  be  .public  .service — other¬ 
wise  even  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
manufacture  and  of  distribution  cannot 
a.ssure  a  continuing  market  for  the  com¬ 
modity  which  is  produced.  In  sum.  a 
good  newspaper  may’  fail  of  financial 
succe.ss  through  lax  and  obsolete  bu.si- 
ness  management,  but  the  mo.st  ef¬ 
ficient  busine.ss  management  cannot 
bring  success  to  a  newspaper  without 
character,  high  purpo.se,  and  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  its  readers. 

The  book,  which  is  pubiished  by  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers,  is  a  hand.somc  volume 
of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  and 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
man  ih  the  newspaper  business.  It  Is 
full  of  idea.s — and  Ideas  which  may  find 
application  anywhere,  and  under  any 

conditions.  - 

(>ive.s  Loan  Campaign  Big  Boost 

Doing  its  bit  to  start  off  the  Third 
liberty  Loan  in  Kansas  City,  the  Post 
gave  everything  it  had  to  the  cause 
the  be.st  effort  of  its  best  writer,  tht 
finest  work  of  its  leading  artist  and 
page  one  in  two  colors.  Accustomed  to 
a  new  first  page  in  each  of  several  edi¬ 
tions  through  the  day  the  public  got 
the  same  bold,  insistent  reminder  of  Its 
duty’  with  each  new  edition. 


MAIL  DELAYS 


Assistant  Postmaster-lieiieral  Praeger 
Tells  House  ('oniniittee  Lack  of  Co¬ 
operation  Has  Resulted  in  Poor 
Mail  Service  to  Soldiers. 


Washi.nuton,  April  23. — Failure  of  the 
VV‘ar  Department  to  cooperate  with  the 
Po.st  Office  Department  is  responsible  for 
delays  experienced  in  delivery  of  mails 
to  American  soldiers  in  France,  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Praeger 
has  told  the  House  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  military  au.thoritie.s,  he  de- 
I'lared,  considered  delivery  of  mails  of 
.secondary  importance. 

The  failure  to  codjierato,  he  explained, 
lay  in  unwillingne.ss  to  trust  the  po.stal 
authorities  with  information  about  dis¬ 
position  of  various  units.  He  .said  20,000 
letters  were  found  undelivered  last  De¬ 
i-ember  at  a  French  post  office.  Some  of 
them  had  been  mailed  here  in  July. 

Mr.  Praeger  contrasted  with  this  the 
policy  of  the  Navy  Department,  which 
has  entered  into  coiiperation  so  that 
mails  can  be  delivered  with  the  utmost 
dispatch  to  naval  men.  Illustrating  the 
different  results  the  Committee  was  told 
that  In  a  given  period  forty-five  com¬ 
plaints  came  from  the  navy  and  1,048 
from  the  army.  The.se  were  complaints 
direct  to  the  Po.st  Office  Department. 

MORE  PROTESTS  ABOUT 
POOR  MAIL  SERVICE 


Oiticisms  About  Post  Oflice  Depar'nienI 

Continue  to  Be  Heard  Everywhere 
Business  Men  to  ,\sk  Congress  to 
Make  Investigation. 

Bankers,  merchant.s,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men  in  all  i>arts  of  the 
country,  acting  under  a  coiirdinate  head 
in  this  city,  plan,  within  a  few  weeks,  to 
present  to  Congress  forceful  proof  of 
what  has  been  termed  the  "demoraliza¬ 
tion”  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
to  ask  for  an  immediate  and  searching 
investigation  into  the  conduct  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  postal  affairs  under  Po.stmas- 
ter-General  Bnrle.son. 

Instances  of  delay  in  the  mails,  many 
of  which  have  ent, ailed  .serious  loss,  ai'e 
being  recorded  by  the  thousand.  This 
applies  not  only  to  domestic,  but  also 
to  foreign  mail,  and  despite  the  excu.ses 
for  and  denials  of  extraordinary  delays 
from  official  sources,  there  Is  evidence 
of  serious  delays  In  the  mail  service  to 
the  American  expeditionary  force  in 
France. 

The  survey  of  postal  affairs  made  by 
the  bu.sine.ss  intere.sts  of  the  country, 
and  which  has  been  in  progre.ss  several 
months,  has  disclosed  certain  ba.sic 
causes  for  the  pre.sent  dl.sorganization 
of  the  Department.  The.se  cau.ses  have 
been  grouped  as  follows: 

(1.)  Economy  in  the  admini.stration 
of  the  po.stal  .service  based  on  fictitious 
value.s. 

(2.)  The  endeavor  by  I’ostmaster 
Burle.son  to  handicap  the  head  house 
of  the  postal  service  of  the  country  by 
an  attempt  to  deprive  New  York  of 
mail-tube  service. 

(3.)  The  dependence  placed  by  the 
Department  on  Government  operated 
motor  trucks  for  the  transportation  of 
mails. 

(4.)  The  decrease  in  the  Railway 
Po.st  Office  car  service  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  establi.shrnent  of  terminal  sta¬ 
tions  where  mail  is  deposited  without 
an  attempt  having  been  made  to  .sort 
and  distribute. 
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DAY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Mrlvillp  E.  Slonp.<»f  A)»s4M-ialpd  PrP!>^Tell* 
PiltKburgh  I’n-ss  !Vpw^|»a|K•r^ 

Never  Before  Had  Sio'h  a 
Chanee  to  Serve. 


.Vmerioan  newspapers  to-day  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  In  their  hLstory 
to  serve  and  show  their  loyalty.  The 
editor  whose  word  is  tainted  with  cow¬ 
ardice  or  disloyalty  should  be  .shot.  So 
declared  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pre.ss 
(Tub  last  Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  Stone  said: 

•There  has  never  been  an  hour  when 
oliligatinn  and  opportunity  so  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  newspais-r  man  as 
now.  (ireat  things  are  doing  in  tlie 
w«»rld.  .Are  we  prepared  or  shall  we 
weep  until  our  dying  days  beeau.se  of 
our  unfitness  for  the  task  set  for  us? 

“Our  equipment  for  our  work  mu.st 
needs  l»e  ImpoTant.  The  editorial  office 
In  our  form  of  government  Is  one  of 
very  great  responsibility.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  the  most  Important  office 
in  the  land.  As  to  the  clergyman — and. 
believe  me.  the  son  of  a  sainted  Meth- 
odl.st  minister,  I  would  not  detract  from 
the  sacred  worth  of  the  cloth — yet  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  your  pastor 
speaks  to  a  few  hundred  people  twice 
a  week,  while  your  editor  speaks  to 
thousands  every  day.  Your  physician 
and  your  surgeon  cares  for  your  body. 
Your  body  Is  after  all  of  comparatively 
little  value.  Your  lawyer's  place  Is  a 
high  one.  He  alms  to  keep  pure  the 
stream  of  justice.  The  work  of  your 
college  professor  Is  of  Inestimable  value. 
Yet.  measured  by  the  extent  of  his  in¬ 
fluence,  the  journalist  may.  If  he  will, 
outrank  them  all. 

"And  whether  he  does  or  not  depends 
altogether  upon  his  own  appreciation  of 
his  duties.  People  are  usually  taken  by 
the  public  at  their  own  valuation.  So,  if 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  chooses  to 
be  a  mere  merchant,  he  must  not  com¬ 
plain  if  the  public  respect  for  him  is 
dt.stinctly  limited.  If  his  only  mi.sslon 
is  to  make  money,  or,  if  for  that  end,  he 
elects  to  become  a  mere  entertainer,  he 
must  remember  that  public  monuments 
are  not  erected  for  Merry  Andrews. 

DEATH  URGED  FOR  DISLOYALTY. 

"In  the  great  struggle  in  which  all 
are  engaged  the  editor  who  falters  or 
whose  last  word  is  tainted  with  coward¬ 
ice  or  disloyalty  should  be  shot.  The 
gravity  of  his  offence  must  be  measured 
by  the  reach  of  his  power  for  good  or 
evil. 

"The  consequences  of  this  war  are 
more  far-reaching  than  many  people 
imagine.  The  world  Is  topsy-turvy  to¬ 
day.  We  are  really  face  to  face  wlt^i 
two  enemies — autocracy  and  anarchy. 
We  are  sailing  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdls.  The  horror  of  the  hour — 
the  possibility  that,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  the  (German  Kaiser  would  call  to 
arms  his  millions  of  men  and  enlist  them 
in  a  campaign  of  savagery  before  which 
the  old-time  barbarians  of  the  Fiji  Isl¬ 
ands  would  pall  with  shame,  is  unap¬ 
proached  unless  It  be  by  the  unbridled 
lawlessness  of  the  Ru.ssian  mob.  These 
are  serious  tlmea  The  hope  of  the 
world  lies  In  what  the  French  so  aptly 
ca'l  the  ‘juste  milieu' — ^a  cause  midway 
between  the  rule  of  a  single  tyrant  and 
the  rule  of  an  unrestrained  mob.  To 
aehleve  this  end.  to  prevent  the  pendu¬ 
lum  from  swinging  to  either  extreme, 
to  save  civilization  from  the  destructive 
force  of  either  autocracy  or  anarchy, 
we  must  meet  the  onset  with  every  last 


atom  of  energy  and  every  last  drop  of 
t.'ood.  To  educate  the  people  that  a 
yawning  hell  awaits  us  if  either  of  the 
fiendish  elements  on  either  side  of  us 
has  its  way,  there  is  no  power  equal  to 
that  of  the  press. 

“It  is  no  time  for  trifling.  We  have 
made  mistakes,  but  that  water  is,  thank 
Uod,  largely  over  the  dam.  Let  us 
cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well. 
Let  us  look  up  and  not  down. 
Let  us  look  forward  and  not  back.  We 
are  flghting  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness, 
which,  in  the  language  of  our  Immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  are  In¬ 
alienable  rights  with  which  all  men  are 
endowed  by  the  Oeator.  Let  us  every 
one  give  the  best  we  have  in  us.  Our 
present  allies  have  been  flghting  our 
biittles  for  nearly  four  years.  They 
cannot  be  conquered.  They  may  be 
murdered.  They  need  our  immediate 
help.  The  toc.sin  has  sounded!  In  the 
phra.se  of  that  splendid  band  of  heroes 
flghting  in  France  to-day:  'Eu  Avant!"* 

CLUB  HEARS  STEPHANE  LAUZANNE. 

Stephane  Lauzanne,  editor  of  I.<e  Ma¬ 
tin,  Paris,  was  accorded  an  ovation 
which  lasted  several  minutes,  the  audi¬ 
ence.  rising  en  masse  and  cheering  and 
waving  the  flags  of  the  Allies.  His  deep 
feeling,  particularly  in  reference  to 
France’s  appreciation  of  America’s  as¬ 
sistance  In  the  war,  made  a  tremendous 
impression.  His  portrayal  of  the  story 
of  the  painting  depicting  the  ship 
which  brought  I.jifayette  and  Rocham- 
beau  to  America,  In  her  hour  of  need, 
entitled  Le  Vlctoire  (The  Victory),  and 
the  other  picture  he  proposed,  a  modern 
picture  showing  great  transports  bear¬ 
ing  American  boys  to  France,  which 
should  be  named  The  Return  of  Victory, 
was  a  touching  piece  of  oratory. 

Herbert  Hoover  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  more  food  con.servatlon. 


TAX  OUTDOOR  ADVEKIISING 


New  York  Stale  I.,egi)tlature  Passes  Kills 
of  Interest  to  .Advertisers. 

Two  bills  pa.s.sed  by  the  1918  New 
York  Legislature  and  now  awaiting  the 
signature  of  Oov.  Whitman  are  of  In¬ 
terest  to  advertisers.  They  are  the 
Robinson  bills,  providing  for  a  tax  on 
billboards  and  other  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  tax  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  district  in  which 
the  billboard  Is  placed,  and  will  also  vary 
with  the  unsightliness  of  the  billboards 
themselves. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  tax  on  Greater 
New  York  of  60  cents  a  square  foot  for 
the  first  nine  square  feet.  90  cents  a  foot 
for  the  second  nine  square  feet,  and 
$1.20  a  foot  for  all  in  excess  of  such 
qrea. 

In  second  and  thlrd-claas  cities  the 
tax  will  be  two-thirds  of  the  rate  charg¬ 
ed  in  Greater  New  York. 

Advertising  In  street  railway  cars 
varies  slightly  from  the  foregoing  rates. 
The  act  does  not  apply  to  electric  signs 
nor  to  any  signs  or  devices  advertising 
goods  manufactured,  business  conduct¬ 
ed.  or  performances  given  upon  the 
premises. 


.Ad  Business  Good  in  San  Franrisro 
The  advertising  situation  In  San 
Francisco  shows  considerable  gains  In 
all  branches.  Total  advertising  has  In¬ 
creased  In  a  very  satisfactory  way  over 
the  first  quarter  of  1917,  local  advertis¬ 
ing.  esipeclally.  .showing  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  gain  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  Reports  on  business  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  San  Francisco  territory 
show  prosperity  in  both  wholesale  and 
retail  lines. 


A  Voice  from  the  West 

There  is  deep  significance  in  the 
following  statement,  reproduced 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  in- 
.vestors  in  advertising,  by  the 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 


Six  Months  Ending 
March  3l8t,  1918 

Morning 

Evening 

City  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

111,829 

Suburban 

•  •  • 

20,803 

Country  .  . 

•  •  • 

5,075 

Net  Paid  .  . 

•  •  6 

137,707 

Unpaid  .  . 

•  •  • 

869 

Total  Distributed  . 

•  •  • 

138,576 

The  fact  that  the  city  and  suburban  population  of  Los 
Angeles  is  estimated  at  750,000,  or  150,000  homes,  and 
that  the  Evening  Herald  goes  into  33,463  more  of  these 
homes  every  day  than  ALL  AFTERNOON  COMPETITORS 
COMBINED,  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  interest. 


Government  Statements  of  Circulations  for  the 
six  months  period  ending  March  31,  1918: 

EVENING  HERALD  137,707 

Evening  Express  61,152 

The  Record  43,092 


Visualization  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald’s 
Consistant  Growth 

1913  1914  1915  191G  1917  1918 

EVENING  HERALD  76,784  104,871  108,123  112,4’28  130,789  137,707 
ETening  Express  54,537  54,082  51,592  50,013  59,506  61,152 

ETening  Herald - -  - - -  - 

leads  by  22,247  50,789  56,531  62,415  71,283  76,555 


As  regards  advertising,  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
continues  to  be  the  choice  of  all  advertisers,  both  Local  and 
National. 

During  the  foregoing  six  months’  period  the  Evening  Herald 
carried  vastly  more  paid  advertising  than  any  six-day  con¬ 
temporary.  And  it  was  the  only  I.os  Angeles  newspaper  to 
record  a  gain  in  advertising  during  the  month  of  February. 


EASTERN  REPRESENTATIVES 

New  York  Chicago 

H.  C.  Trowbridge  G.  Logan  Payne  Co. 

347  Fifth  Avenue  1233  Marquette  Bldg. 
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CANADIAN  CENSORSHIP 
RULES  AMENDED 

Drastic  Changes  in  Regulations  Made  to 

Prohibit  Publication  of  Statements 
Tending  to  Prevent  United  Pub¬ 
lic  Support  of  the  War. 

(Speetal  to  The  Bditob  and  Pdblisbkb.) 

Ottawa,  April  23. — New  and  drastic 
amendments  to  the  censorship  regrula- 
tlons  prohibiting:  the  publication  of  any 
statement  tending  to  prevent  united  and 
wholehearted  public  support  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  or  to  unsettle  or 
Inflame  public  opinion  in  any  way  detri> 
mental  to  Canada’s  war  effort,  have  been 
announced. 

The  new  regulations  under  the  War 
Measures  act  are  based,  as  the  order  in 
Council,  which  have  reeclved  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General’s  assent,  says,  upon  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Canada  have  long 
since  settled  that  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
is  a  Just  cause,  and  that  the  war  must 
be  prosecuted  to  a  conclusion  without 
faltering,  with  united  action,  and  with¬ 
out  diverting  public  attention  from  the 
one  great  object  on  which  it  should  be 
centred. 

With  that  object  in  view  it  is  made  a 
criminal  offence,  punishable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  flne  not  exceeding  35,000 
or  to  imprisonment  for  more  than  live 
years,  to  question  the  Justice  of  the  Al¬ 
lies’  cause  or  acts,  to  make  any  false 
statements  of  reports  regarding  war  ac¬ 
tivities  or  efforts,  to  sow  seeds  of  dis¬ 
sension  in  Canaida,  or  to  make  public 
confidential  information. 

CENSOR  SPEECHES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Government  is  going  even  farther 
than  this,  checking  up  the  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  press  that  has  been  offending. 


There  is  to  be  even  a  censorship  of 
speeches  in  Parliament  A  Government 
notice  of  motion  now  on  the  Commons 
order  paper  provides  for  giving  author¬ 
ity  to  the  Speaker  to  prevent  publication 
in  Hansard  of  any  speech  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  which  questions  the 
motives  or  purposes  of  Canada  or  of  the 
Allies  in  prosecuting  the  war  which  may 
tend  to  arouse  hostile  feeling  or  unsettle 
or  inflame  public  opinion,  or  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  united  effort  of  the 
people  of  Canala. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  presses,  plant,  machinery, 
or  material  used  in  the  publication  of 
any  matter  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  constitutes  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  united  action. 

DETAILS  or  THE  ORDER. 

The  Important  details  of  the  order  in 
council  follow: 

(1.)  It  shall  be  an  offence: 

(a)  To  print,  publish,  or  publicly  ex¬ 
press  any  adverse  or  unfavorable  state¬ 
ment,  report,  or  opinion  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  present  war,  or  the 
motives  or  purposes  for  which  Canada 
or  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  or  any  of  the  allied  nations 
entered  upon  or  prosecutes  the  same, 
which  may  tend  to  arouse  hostile  feel¬ 
ing,  create  unrest,  or  unsettle  or  in¬ 
flame  public  opinion; 

(b)  To  print,  publish,  or  publicly  ex¬ 
press  any  adverse  or  unfavorable  state¬ 
ment,  report,  or  opinion  concerning  the 
action  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any 
allied  nation  in  prosecuting  the  war; 

rALSB  OR  HARMFUL  STATEMENTS. 

(c)  To  print  or  ^ve  public  expression 
or  circulation  to  any  false  statement  or 


report  respecting  the  work  or  activities 
of  any  department,  branch,  or  officer  of 
the  public  service  or  the  service  or  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Canada’s  military  or  naval 
forces,  which  may  tend  to  inflame  public 
opinion  and  thereby  hamper  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada  or  prejudicially  af¬ 
fect  its  military  or  naval  forces  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war; 

(d)  To  print,  publish,  or  publicly  ex¬ 
press  any  statement,  report,  or  opinion 
which  may  tend  to  weaken  or  in  any 
way  detract  from  the  united  effort  of 
the  people  of  Canada  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

(e)  To  print,  publish,  or  publicly  ex¬ 
press  any  report  of  or  to  purport  to 
describe  or  refer  to  the  proceedings  at 
any  secret  session  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  or  Senate  held  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  said  House  or 
Senate,  except  such  report  thereof  as 
may  be  officially  communicated  through 
the  Director  of  Public  Information: 

(f)  Without  lawful  authority  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  contents  of  any  confidential 
document  belonging  to,  or  any  con¬ 
fidential  information  obtained  from,  any 
Government  Department  or  any  person 
in  the  service  of  His  Majesty. 

(2.)  Any  persons  found  guilty  of  an 
offence  hereunder  shall  upon  summary 
conviction  be  liable  to  a  flne  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000) 
or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  to  both  flne  and  imprison¬ 
ment. 


There  were  no  Sunday  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  1825.  One 
hundred  years  after  the  first  newspaper 
was  started  in  New  York  the  Sunday 
Courier  was  Issued  here. 


PAPER  MAKERS  PROSPEROUS 

Price  Brothers  Company  Reports  Hu^e 
Earnings  for  Past  Eiscal  Year. 

(Special  to  The  Editok  and  Publisher.) 

Montreal,  April  22. — Canadian  paper 
manufacturers  are  going  to  have  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task  convincing  the  Government 
they  are  unable  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  Every  paper  company  report¬ 
ing  shows  exceptionally  high  returns 
from  last  year’s  business.  The  latest 
to  report  is  Price  Brothers  Company, 
who  show  earnings  of  $1,374,000  for  the 
year  ending  February  28,  as  compared 
with  $1,240,000  in  1916,  and  $1,032,000 
for  the  fifteenth-month  period  covering 
their  1915  report  The  1917  earnings 
are  equivalent  to  more  than  14  per  cent, 
on  the  common  stock. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  Commissioner  Pringle, 
has  .set  a  price  of  $57  per  ton  as  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  news  print  two 
Montreal  papers.  La  Presse  and  La 
Patrie,  have  made  contracts  with  the 
Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
at  $60  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill.  This  con¬ 
tract  is  to  run  from  April  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1918. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1917,  Canada  exported  $44,000,000  of 
pulp  and  paper  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  divided  into  news  print  to  the 
value  of  $23,594,000,  chemical  pulp  to 
the  value  of  $14,032,000,  and  mechanical 
pulp  valued  at  $6,371,000. 


The  first  dally  newspaper  printed  in 
the  English  language  was  published  by 
a  woman.  Elizabeth  Mallet  began  the 
publication  of  the  Dally  Courant  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1702. 


Wood  Dry  Mats 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  unconscionable  salesmen  of  steam  tables  and  other 
now  no  longer  needed  equipment  are  circulating  the  report  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  DRY  MATS, 
and  on  this  account  newspapers  should  go  slow  about  adopting  the  process. 

To  reassure  publishers  and  managers  on  this  point  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  comfortably 
able  to  furnish  all  American  and  Canadian  newspapers  with  a  continuing  and  ample  supply  of  DRY 
MATS,  so  they  no  longer  need  hesitate  to  install  this  economical  and,  in  every  way,  efficient  process 
of  stereotyping. 

Also  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  DRY  MAT  is  not  only  cheaper  to  use  than  is  the  wet  mat 
and  steam  table  combination  but  that  it  has  advanced  in  price  less  than  has  any  other  one  thing 
that  is  used  in  the  newspaper  plant,  since  conditions  have  become  abnormal.  The  general  adoption 
of  the  DRY  MAT  will  not  only  lower  its  cost  to  the  newspaper  but  will  bring  about  the  saving  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  news  print,  that  can  be  saved  in  no  other  way. 

The  DRY  MAT  is  not  of  German  make.  It  is  made  in  America  by  Americans  and  of  domes¬ 
tic  materials.  So  long  as  the  newspaper  can  obtain  news  print  it  will  be  able  to  secure  DRY  MATS. 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION, 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


All  about  the  DRY  MAT  and  needed  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  learned  at  our  booth  in  the 
Second  Floor  Main  Corridor,  Waldorf-Astoria. 
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ST<H*  PrBLir.ATION  OF  OF.RMAN  I.ANGIJAGF, 
NF.WSPAPF.US  IN  THE  IMTEF)  STATES 
S  th<T«  any  valid  rf*a.s()n  why  lh«  puhIi<-ation  «f 
('■•Tinan-IanKiiaso  nfwsi»ai>iTs  should  Ik‘  pcrniit- 
ti-d  in  tho  I'nitt'd  States  under  iires«-nt  war  <-on- 
ditions? 

What  worthy  puriwse  do  they  serv«‘?  Ih-manl 
ItiiMi-r,  nt  the  New  York  Staats-Z<‘itiinK.  is  quoted 
in  an  inti  rview  in  the  New  York  Times:  “We  have 
a  niissioi.  to  perform  amonK  people  who  read  tier- 
man.  Our  duty  is  the  Atnerieani/.ation  of  the  (h-r- 
man-readmt;  public  ...  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  aim.'-:  of  the  I'nited  States  in  the  war." 

Is  the  Cerman  in  the  I'nited  States  who  is  un- 
jilile  to  read  our  laiiKuaKC  entitled  to  sp<>cial  con- 
.sideration  and  concessictns?  Must  he  Is-  “.\meri- 
canizi-d"  through  an  alh  n  and  an  enem.v  laiiK-uaKc? 
Is  he  to  h'arn  Amerii-anism  in  terms  of  (lerman 
thoiiKlit  and  expres.sion7 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  flermans  anions  tis  who 
have  either  undcr.stjuidinK  of  or  .sympathy  with  our 
in.stituticiis.  are  caper  to  siwak,  think,  and  read 
the  lanpuape  of  the  country?  Is  it  not  true  that 
<iur  <  lerman -laiiKUapo  new.sjiapers  are  aimed,  pri- 
martlv  and  chielly,  to  p<'r|K'tuate  hero  th«  lanpuape 
of  that  r;ic<'  which  has  .soupht  to  achieve  for  it.self 
world  domination  throtiph  tearing  down  the  whole 
structure  tif  civilized  life? 

Can  a  (lerman  su.stain  the  pretence  that  he  i.s  in 
sympathy  with  the  war  aims  of  the  United  States 
while  refi’.sinp  to  learn  the  Knplish  lanpuape— while 
demanding  that  he  shall  have  the  priviU-ge  of  read¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  world  in  the  language  which 
s<‘rv.-s  the  enemy  of  free  government  in  the  world? 

tlerman-languago  newspaper.?  foster  German 
ideals.  It  may  be  true  that  they  conform  to  the 
letter  of  our  laws  regarding  tran.slation.s.  It  may 
Isi  that  some  of  them  are  owned  and  conducted  by 
men  who  are  loyal  to  the  United  States.  Hut  this 
truckling  to  an  alien-enemy  element  in  our  popu¬ 
lation,  c\en  with  the  hope  of  converting  a  small 
percentage  to  Americanism,  cannot  justify  the  hu¬ 
miliating  spectacle  of  to-day.  In  a  nation  at  war 
for  the  preservation  of  democratic  ideals  we  arc 
confronted  at  every  hand  by  the  sight  of  new.s- 
papers  printed  in  the  language  used  by  the  bandit 
hordes  who  have,  for  more  than  three  year.s,  held 
civilization  on  the  defensive.  The  American  mother 
finds  herself  in  contact  on  our  street  cars  with 
men  reading  newspapers  printed  in  German — while 
her  iKiy  is  offering  his  life  to  protect  us  from  the 
menace  which  the  very  language  suggests.  Is  it 
decent  or  excu.sable  to  permit  these  newspajiers  to 
b<!  flaunted  in  her  face? 

It  has  been  asked — and  the  question  is  a  self- 
an.swcring  one:  Would  the  jiublication  of  news¬ 
papers  in  English  be  permitted  in  Germany?  If 
not,  why  not?  Again  the  answer  suggests  Itself: 
The  language  in  which  a  newspai>er  is  printed  in¬ 
dicates  the  national  allegiance  of  that  newspaper. 
If  Americans  sought  to  print  a  newspaper  in  Eng¬ 
lish  In  Berlin,  “for  the  Germanization  of  the  Eng- 
lish-reading  public,"  the  suggestion  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  at  the  least  a  grim  .lest.  The  Potsdam 
Gang,  including  the  pitile.ss  but  pitiable  figure  who 
is  referred  to  by  his  sycophants  as  “all-highest," 
would  conclude  that  the  process  of  “Germanization" 
could  best  be  conducted  in  the  language  of  Ger¬ 
mans. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  has  discontinued  the 
publication  of  the  “Deutsches  Journal."  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  came  into  his  hands  as  a  sort  of  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  old  Morning  Journal  when  ho  pur¬ 
chased  that  paper  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  In 
those  days — in  fact,  up  to  the  time  when  the  United 
States  became  a  participant  in  the  great  war — the 
publication  of  a  new.spaper  in  the  German  language 
was  con.sldered  not  only  proper,  but  useful,  a  gen¬ 
erous  conces-sion  to  those  of  German  blood  who 
came  here  to  join  their  fortunes  with  ours  and  who 
were  handicapped  through  their  lack  of  familiarity 
with  our  speech.  Assuming  that  such  a  newspaper 
was  German  only  in  its  language — not  in  its  spirit 
and  its  Ideals — it  was  conceivable  that  it  might 
sifrve  usefully  in  the  work  of  Americanization. 

In  the  years  that  immediately  followed  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  European  war,  however,  it  develojied 
that  a  majority  of  our  German-language  newspa¬ 
pers  were  almost  rabidly  pro-German  in  sentiment 
Those  among  them  which  defended  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  aligned  themselves  in  the  public 


O  man  is  the  wiser  for  his 
learning.  Wit  and  wisdom 
are  born  with  a  man. — Selden. 


thought  in  .\merlca  as  not  only  pro-Oomian.  but 
as  anti-American — for  the  majority  of  Americans 
considered  this  barbarous  act  as  one  of  war  against 
the  United  State.?.  The  man  who  could  condone 
or  excuse  it  did  not  have  within  him  even  the 
rudimentary  elements  of  Americanism — he  was 
German  in  thought  and  in  spirit. 

Ixmg  after  It  had  become  apparent  that  war 
Is'tween  Germany  and  the  United  States  was  in¬ 
evitable  many  of  these  newspapers  continued  to 
spread  German  propaganda,  to  attack  the  nations 
with  whom  even  in  tho.so  days  we  were  virtually 
•allied  and  to  glorify  German  war  achievement.?. 
When  our  Congre.ss  declared  that  a  .?tate  of  war 
existed  lietween  the  United  States  and  Germany 
the  German-language  newspaper.?,  of  course,  pro¬ 
claimed  allegiance  to  this  country.  With  some  of 
them  this  allegiance  may  have  lieen  genuine— but 
for  these  editorial  apologi.sts  for  German  barbarism 
to  nave  exis-rienced  a  complete  change  of  heart 
and  attitude  becau.se  of  a  proclamation  of  a  state 
of  war;  for  them  to  have  liecome  suddenly  anti- 
German.  n'ady  to  tight  the  things  they  had  so  late¬ 
ly  defended,  was  to  expect  much  of  them.  That 
the  Government  did  not  anticipate  any  general 
.showing  of  loyalty  on  their  part  was  shown  in  the 
requirements  for  translations  and  for  publication 
under  license. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  German-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  have  given  to  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  much  cause  for  suspicion  and  watchful¬ 
ness.  The  editors  of  some  of  them  have  been  placed 
on  trial  on  charges  of  publishing  .sedition  and  of 
hampering  the  nation’s  war  efforts. 

Mr.  Hearst,  in  discontinuing  the  publication  of 
the  Deutsfhes  Journal,  .says:  “The  time  has  come 
when  this  newspaper  believes  it  should  make  its 
supreme  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  Americ.an  unity.” 

If  the  publication  in  the  United  States  of  a  new.s- 
pai>er  In  the  German  language  is  a  menace  to 
American  unity,  why  should  it  be  left  to  the  pub- 
li.shers  of  these  newspapers  to  decide  as  to  whether 
they  .shall  continue  publication  or  .suspend? 


THE  GOVERNMENT’S  PRESS  AGENTS 
N  the  process  of  transforming  a  great  Industrial 
and  commercial  nation  into  a  fighting  force  we 
have  found  it  advisable  to  create  many  new 
agencies  of  Government.  That  the  work  of  these 
various  administrations,  boards,  bureaus,  and  com-  , 
missions  might  be  furthered  It  was  e.s.sential  that 
a  contact  should  bo  established  and  maintained  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  people. 

In  the  case  of  the  Food  Administration,  for  an 
example,  two  courses  of  action  were  open.  One 
was  to  establish  by  law  a  system  of  food  rationing 
which  should  assure  the  conservation  of  our  avail¬ 
able  resources.  That  plan,  followed  in  some  of  the 
countries  engaged  in  the  war,  did  not  commend  it¬ 
self  to  the  American  idea.  It  seemed  almost  Ger¬ 
manic  in  its  nature.  The  other  course  was  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  iMiople,  quickly  and  thoroughly,  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  urgency  of  food  conservation,  in  order 
that  they  might  of  themselves  render  unnecessary 
any  drastic  measures  of  control. 

This  campaign  of  education  could  have  been 
carried  through  successfully  if  the  Government  had 
adopted  an  advertising  policy,  and  had  established 
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the  necessary  channel  of  communication  with  the 
people  in  this  way.  But  the  Government,  in  spite 
of  the  good  examples  set  for  us  by  our  most  pro- 
gres.slve  allied  nations,  has  not  yet  adopted  an  ad- 
vertl.sing  policy.  It  was  nece.s.sary.  therefore,  for 
the  Pood  Administration  to  rely  upon  the  editorial 
and  news  columns  of  the  newspapers  for  carrying 
its  suggestions  to  the  people.  A  press  bureau  had 
to  be  est.sblished.  through  which  the  mc.ssages  of 
the  Food  Administration  might  be  cleared  to  the 
newspaper.?  of  the  country. 

With  the  .same  situation  confronting  more  than 
a  score  of  governmental  agencies — each  of  them  in 
urgent  need  of  publicity — the  volume  of  official 
press  matter  issuing  from  Washington  has  assumed 
staggering  proportions,  and  the  editors  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  To  use 
all  of  the  matter  offered  would  b"  to  crowd  out  of 
their  columns  everything  else.  To  edit  the  m.oss 
of  copy,  with  careful  judgment  as  to  Its  com¬ 
parative  value,  would  be  a  ta.sk  beyond  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  editorial  departments  of  most  news¬ 
paper.?. 

The  remedy  for  the  present  condition  is  not  easy 
to  find.  Paid  advertising  by  the  Government 
would  solve  the  problem,  of  course.  Until  that  fact 
is  recognized  in  Washington  it  remains  the  duty  of 
all  loyal  newspapers  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  extent  in  educating  the  people  through  the 
news  and  editorial  columns  to  the  needs  and  plans 
of  the  Government.  A  coordination  of  the  work  of 
the  various  publicity  agents  at  Washington,  the 
establishment  of  a  centralized  command,  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  editors,  be  of  great  help.  As 
matters  are  now  managed,  however  anxious  editors 
may  be  to  serve,  effective  cooperation  is  difficult. 

An  editor-in-chief  for  the  Government’s  news 
matter,  with  a  staff  capable  of  editing  the  copy 
from  the  various  departments  and  of  treating  it 
as  the  news  of  the  world  is  treated  by  the  great 
press  associations,  might  solve  the  problem. 

THE  BIG  CONVENTIONS 
HE  two  headliner-events  on  the  schedule  of 
American  conventions  for  the  year  have  been 
held  in  New  York  this  week.  There  are  con¬ 
ventions,  in  the  course  of  every  year,  which  attract 
larger  attendances  than  do  those  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publi.shers  As¬ 
sociation.  But  there  are  no  other  gatherings  of 
men  in  the  nation  which  are  of  equal  public  im¬ 
portance  and  far-reaching  influence. 

Those  conventions  have  again  brought  together 
the  men  who  create  public  opinion  through  their 
interpretation  to  the  people  of  world  events  and 
governmental  aims  and  policies.  The  thought  of 
men  and  women  as  to  the  great  war  is  based  upon 
what  these  men  have  written  and  published  about 
it-  The  American  morale  gains  its  strength  through 
the  inspiiation  of  the  printed  word.  Our  people 
are  calm,  poised,  and  determined,  because  they 
know  the  issues  at  stake  and  the  necessity  for 
sacrifice. 

These  editors  and  publishers  have  met  in  con¬ 
ference  this  week  that  they  might  achieve  even 
greater  unity  in  patriotic  effort  for  the  nation.  In 
"talking  shop”  they  have  been  discussing  way.s  and 
means  by  which  their  newspapiera  may  meet  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  and  thus  be  enabled  to  serve 
still  more  effectively  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the 
decisive  hours  of  the  world’s  life. 

'  I  'HOUSANDS  of  newspaper  men  are  in  the  na- 
tiona'  service — and  the  editors"  and  publishers  for 
whom  they  worked  consider  jbcgi  as  on  leave.  When 
they  return  they  will  take  up  again  the  old  labors — 
but  with  what  broadened  visions  of  life! 

Even  in  war  time  the  newspapers  ask  no  special 
favors  from  the  Government.  In  objecting  to 
such  penalty-legislation  as  the  new  postal  law  car¬ 
ries  they  are  considering  the  interests  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  well  as  their  own  interests — for  these  in¬ 
terests  are  Interlocked. 

The  form  of  the  zone  system  embodied  in  the 
postal  provision  of  the  War  Revenue  law  pro¬ 
vides,  in  effect,  for  a  tax  on  advertising — but  the 
manner  in  which  this  tax  is  levied  will  make  its  col¬ 
lection  expensive  and  burdensome  both  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  publishers. 
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PERSONALS 

STEPHANE  LAUZANNE,  editor  of 
Le  Matin,  Paris,  addressed  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  Wednesday  noon. 
His  subject  wa.s  "France  Determined  to 
Fight  to  the  End." 

.  Clark  H.  Williams,  railroad  and  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
has  accepted  a  po.sition  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Herald-Republl- 
can,  which  recently  was  acquired  by  the 
Telegram,  of  the  same  city.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  succeeds  G.  B.  Heal. 

Carter  Brooke  Jones,  who  left  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Seattle  Po.st- 
Intelllgencer  to  go  to  France  with  the 
161st  U,  S.  Infantry,  has  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  European  New  York  Herald 
short-story  contest  open  to  soldiers  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  The 
prize  carried  2,000  francs. 

Dan  Gallagher,  well  known  newspaper 
man  In  Bo.ston,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti¬ 
more,  has  Joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Syracuse  Herald. 

Eddie  Hill  has  resigned  as  sporting 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Star  to  accept  a 
position  as  secretary  of  the  Aberdeen 
(Wn.)  baseball  team,  which  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Interna¬ 
tional  League. 

William  East,  as.sistant  sporting 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Times  for  nearly  a 
year,  has  transferred  to  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelllgencer  in  the  same  capacity. 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  of  moving-picture 
fame,  who  was  recently  in  Louisville  In 
connection  with  lecturing  on  "Liberty 
Loan”  work,  paid  bis  first  visit  to  the 
city  in  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
was  with  the  Louisville  Evening  Post  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

Dan  Walsh,  Jr.,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  and  now  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  aviation  section,  signal  corps, 
has  been  ordered  to  Kelly  Field  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

Walter  Haldeman  Pearce,  formerly 
with  the  Louisville  Times  as  race  writer, 
has  been  named  sporting  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courler-.Iournal. 

E.  E.  Beeson,  for  the  past  several 
months  on  the  Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  staff 
of  the  Tacoma  Ledger  and  News,  has 
returned  to  the  Seattle  Post-Intelll- 
gencer  copy  desk. 

Floyd  C.  Kaylor  has  left  the  repor¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  accepted  a  position  on  the 
Seattle  Daily  Union  Record,  which  will 
soon  make  its  appearance.  The  Record 
will  be  the  organ  of  organized  labor  of 
Seattle. 

H.  R  Watson,  formerly  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Republic,  has  Joined  the  local 
staff  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Dow  G.  Congdon  has  resigned  as  night 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
has  returned  to  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal,  where  he  has  charge  of  the  copy 
desk.  He  is  succeeded  on  the  Pioneer 
Press  by  Richard  D.  Bland,  editorial 
writer. 

M.  A.  Aldrich  has  become  writer  of 
the  "Hornet’s  Nest”  in  the  St.  Paul 
Dally  News,  succeeding  Charles  B.  Dris¬ 
coll,  who  has  come  to  New  York  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  United  Press. 

Will  C.  Richards,  Detroit  Free  Press 
reporter,  has  been  loaned  indefinitely  to 
the  Detroit  Red  Cross,  to  conduct  the 
chapter’s  semi-monthly  magazine,  "The 
News  Letter,”  and  to  act  as  publicity 
man.  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Stair,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Free  Press,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  chapter’s  press  committee. 

Robert  L.  Tennis,  manager  of  the 
Detroit  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  St  Paul 
bureau. 


NEARLY  3,000  MEMBERS  OF  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION 
SERVING  WITH  THE  COLORS 

'  By  Marsden  G.  Scott, 

President.  International  Typographical  Union. 

Nearly  three  thousand  members  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  are  now  in  active  war  service  with  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  lives  of  more  than  three  score 
of  our  members  have  been  snuffed  out  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  and  a 
dozen  more  have  died  in  military  camps  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We 
have  subscribed  liberally  to  the  three  Liberty  Loans;  our  members  an;  pur¬ 
chasing  thousands  of  thrift  stamps,  and  we  are  contributing  generou.sly  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  patriotic  funda 

The  sons  of  many  newspaper  publishers  have  Joined  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces,  and  from  the  editorial-rooms,  the  bu.slness  ottices,  tlie 
composing-rooms,  the  press-rooms  and  from  every  department  thou-amds  of 
men  have  marched  away,  many  of  them  i)erhaps  never  to  return. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  story  of  each  day’s  tragedy  in  Franco  but 
emphasizes  the  need  for  courage  and  grim  determination  on  the  p;irt  of 
those  behind  the  lines.  The  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  have  turned  to 
America.  To  falter  now  is  to  place  in  Jeopardy  every  hope,  every  ajiibition, 
every  ideal  which  civilization  has  established.  We  must  win  this  war  or 
bow  in  submission  to  those  who  rule  by  the  sword. 

Thanks  to  the  splendid  cooperation  given  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
nation  by  the  members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
the  citizens  of  this  great  Republic  have  been  aroused  to  the  enormity  of 
the  crime  which  the  Hun  butcher  contemplated.  A  tremendous  task  lies 
before  us,  and  God  knows  the  nation  needs  the  steadying,  enoouraging,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  patriotic  influence  of  the  Americiin  press,  and  tliat  all  this 
and  more  will  be  forthcomhig. 


Henry  Weitschat,  head  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  copy  desk,  has  entered  the 
National  Army,  and  is  succeeded  by  H. 
A.  Mitchell. 

S.  H.  Fairbanks  has  been  made  news 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  succeeding 
H.  W.  Roland,  who  is  with  the  paper’s 
Washington  bureau. 

Edward  Speyer  has  been  made  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A.  G.  Brenton,  who  has  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  News, 
published  by  the  Government  fleet  cor¬ 
poration. 


TAKES  CHARGE  OF  TRADE  PAPERS 

Frederick  A.  Sawyer  Named  Business 

Manager  of  New  York  Publications. 

Frederick  A.  Sawyer  has  assumed  the 
business  management  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  and  the  Refrigerating  World, 
two  well-known  and  long-established 
trade  papers  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Sawyer  founded  the  International 
Engineer,  which  he  afterward  sold.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  he  was  with  the  American 
Electrician. 

For  three  years  he  was  industrial 
representative  of  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial,  getting  out  specied  industrial 
editions  in  many  Statea  Following  this 
Mr.  Sawyer  originated  “Commercial 
Engineering”  for  the  C.  W.  Lee  Com¬ 
pany,  and  sold  the  services  of  their  en¬ 
gineers  all  over  the  country.  Later  ho 
took  up  the  publication  of  the. A.  B.  C. 
Directory  for  the  Building  Trade  with 
success,  and  followed  this  with  an  ef¬ 
fective  campaign  in  the  South  for  the 
F.  W.  Dodge  Company. 

Previous  to  coming  to  New  York,  Mr. 
Sawyer  was  ihe  publisher  of  a  daily 
paper  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  disposing  of  his 
Interests  after  he  had  built  it  up  suc¬ 
cessfully. 


Getting  Soldier  Subscriptions 
Fred  L  Cook,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa)  Republican,  reports 
that  he  has  been  getting  excellent  re¬ 
sults  through  a  plan  which  he  has  been 
following  in  promoting  subscriptions  for 
soldiers  in  cantonments  and  on  over¬ 
seas  duty.  He  makes  a  special  offer 
of  ten  cents  a  week,  including  i>ostage, 
to  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  men 
In  the  service,  securing  the  names  and 
and  addresses  from  the  local  draft 
boards  and  the  various  Army  and  Navy 
Recruiting  Stations. 


New  Sports  Weekly  Appears 
For  the  first  time  in  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  years.  New  York  has  a  publication 
devoted  entirely  to  general  sporting 
newa  The  first  issue  of  the  National 
Sports  Weekly  has  Just  made  Its  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  time  to  catch  the  opening 
of  the  baseball  season.  It  is  published 
and  edited  by  Shepard  G.  Barclay,  well 
known  in  sporting  circles  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  amateur  billiard  player,  golf¬ 
er,  and  old  time  track  athlete,  who  for 
the  last  two  years  has  published  the 
National  Billiard  Weekly.  Single  cop¬ 
ies  sell  for  ten  cents  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  is  $3  a  year.  The  offices  of 
the  publication  are  at  1476  Broadway, 
northwe.st  corner  of  42d  Street. 


London  Express  Now  Two  Cents 
The  last  onc-cent  newspaper  in  the 
British  Lsles,  the  London  Daily  Express, 
has  now  gone  up  to  two  cents.  London 
now  has  one  (>-cent  morning  paper,  two 
at  4  cents,  and  remainder  at  2  cents 
each.  The  afternoon  papers  are  all  2 
cents,  except  one,  which  sells  for  4  cents. 


ESKIMO  EDITOR  HAS  TROUBLES 


Even  in  Far  North  There  Are  Subscrib¬ 
ers  Who  Fail  to  Pay  Bills. 

No.mb,  Alaska,  April  13. — Eskimo 
newspaper  subscribers  of  far  north¬ 
western  Alaska  like  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  on  "the  outside,”  are  sometimes 
slow  in  paying  their  subscriptions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Eskimo,  a  monthly  pub- 
litation  is.sued  by  government  teachers 
in  this  section  for  the  benefit  of  the  na¬ 
tives. 

Nearly  every  number  of  The  Eskimo 
has  an  editorial  note  of  warning  urging 
the  natives  to  pay  their  dollar  yearly 
subscription  to  their  paper. 

A  few  days  ago  the  October  number 
was  issued.  For  some  reason  It  was  not 
put  out  untilJanuary,  .so  Arthur  Shields, 
school  superintendent  and  editor  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  announcement: 

"I  tell  you  this  race  not  very  fast. 
Calendar  speaks  this  January  month, 
but  Eskimo  paper  only  for  October 
month.  All  the  same  three  months  be¬ 
hind.  I’aper  try  hard  to  catch  calendar, 
but  that  fellow  he  too  fa.st  go.  But 
maybe  paper  not  much  good  short  race, 
maybe  if  race  plenty  long  then  paper 
catch  calendar.  I  think  .so.  Say,  may¬ 
be  you  fellows  send  me  one  dollar,  then 
paper  go  little  more  fast.” 


Phillip  Powers  Returns  to  France 
Phillip  Powers,  a  former  member  of 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  and  Boston  Post,  and  who  for  a 
year  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  was  with  the  Berlin 
office  of  the  Associated  Press,  sailed  for 
France  last  week,  after  spending  a  two 
months’  furlough  renewing  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  Boston.  Mr.  Powers  left 
Berlin  with  Ambassador  Gerard,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  attached  to 
the  Paris  office  of  the  Associated  Press. 
He  is  returning  to  Paris,  where  he  w41l 
rejoin  Mrs.  Powers,  who  is  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Red  Cross  work  in 
Prance.  Prior  to  his  departure  from 
Boston  Mr.  Powers  was  tendered  a  com¬ 
plimentary  dinner  by  a  group  of  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  associates.  > 


"The  Wise  Man  buys  as  many  bonds 
as  he  can  well  afford;  he  also  adver¬ 
tises  to  recuperate  his  hoard.” 


The  Wichita  Eagle 
Has  Signed  a  Contract 
for  the  Haskin  Service 
for  One  Year 
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FIVE  A.  P.  DIRECTORS 
ARE  RE-ELECTED 


AfTairti  of  AhWK-ialioii  in  Heller  (londilion 

Than  Kver  Befor* — Divittional  Hoard 
I  mieerh  and  MeniLN’rx  Named  — 
i^rge  Atlendanee  al  Convention. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  .XastK-iated 
ITeas  wa.s  held  on  Tuesday  last,  with 
the  largest  attendance  of  inenilM-rs  in 
the  hi.stoi-y  of  the  A.ssoeiation.  The 
memlKTs  coininenced  to  arrive  in  town 
on  Sunday,  many  of  them  aecumpanitsl 
by  their  families,  pn-pand  to  make  a 
week's  .stay  in  the  .Metropoli.s. 

The  meeting  was  rather  late  in  ron- 
vening,  but  once  i’resideiit  Krank  H. 
Noyes  dropped  his  gavel,  the  business 
was  rapidly  di.spused  of.  The  principal 
bu.sine.ss  of  the  morning  .session  was  the 
election  of  directors,  ;md  it  resulted  in 
the  rcidection  of  the  live  directors 
who.se  terms  expirt-d,  as  follows:  Vic¬ 
tor  K.  LAWson,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
\V.  H.  Cowles.  Spokane  Spoke.sman  lie- 
view;  D.  K.  Town.  Ivoui.sville  Herald; 
It.  M.  John.ston,  Houston  Post,  and  Os- 
wahl  (larris.in  Villard.  New  York  Kven- 
ing  Post.  Ten  nominations  weru  made 
for  the  live  vacancies,  with  the  ats>ve 
result. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
directors  was  received,  and  read  amid 
considerable  applause.  The  report 
showed  the  Association  to  be  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  ever  in  its  history, 
and  was  a  most  pleasing  document  to 
otlicers  and  members. 

An  invibition  to  attend  a  performance 
at  the  Hippodrome  Wednesday  evening 
was  received  and  accepted. 

.At  the  afternoon  session,  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Association  met  and 
clecicd  olHcers,  as  follows: 

Kastern  Division  Advisory  Hoard — 
A.  P.  Moore,  Pitt.sburgh  (Pa.)  Leader, 
chainnun;  Jerome  D.  Harnum,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post -Standard,  secretary: 
Joseph  Bancroft,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening;  Richard  Hooker, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican;  Archl- 
l>ald  McNeil,  Bridgeport  (Ck)nn.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Nominating  Committee — W.  J.  Patti- 
son,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican;  W.  J. 
Pape,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican. 

Auditing  Ckimmittee — E.  E.  Smith, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 

Central  Division  Advisory  Board — 
J.  L.  Sturtevant,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald.  chairman;  Ralph  H.  Booth, 
Mu.skegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle;  J.  H.  Mc- 
Keever,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American;  J. 

('.  Seacrest,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  secretary;  William  F.  Maai^ 
Y'oungstown  (O.)  Vindicator. 

Nominating  Committee — P.  E.  Bur¬ 
ton,  Joplin  (Mo.)  News-Herald;  C.  K. 
Blandin,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 

Auditing  Committee — O.  D.  Branden¬ 
burg,  Madison  (Wia)  Democrat. 

Western  Division  Advisory  Board — 
Scott  C.  Bone,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelllgencer,  chairman;  A.  N.  McKay, 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune,  secretary: 
R  A.  Crothers,  San  Francl.sco  (C^l.) 
Bulletin:  J.  K.  Heslit,  Butte  (.Mont.) 
Miner;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Times. 

Nominating  Committee — S.  A.  Per- 
lilns,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger:  I.  N. 
Stevens,  Pueblo  (Col.)  Chieftain. 

Auditing  Committee — C.  B.  Blethen, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

Southern  Division  Advisory  Board — 
H.  C.  Adler,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times, 
chairman;  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette,  secretary:  J.  Jj.  Horne, 
Jr.,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram; 
John  S.  Ck)hen,  Atlanta  ((5a)  Journal; 
Louis  J.  Worthem,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 
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Nominating  Committee — F.  Q.  Bell, 
Savannah  (Ua)  Morning  News;  E.  B. 
Stahlman,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

Auditing  Committee — Frederick  I. 

Thompson,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Rogl.ster. 

(;iVKN  DVKHSKAS  assi(;nmknts 


Sidney  I,.  Tliateher  and  Hurge  MrFall  of 
A.  P.  TraiiMferrrd  to  I.,ondun. 

(Sprrlal  to  Till  Editub  and  PrauBHEi.) 

WAsiiiN(m)N,  April  22. — Two  of 
Wa.shington's  prominent  eorre.spon- 
dents,  Sidney  L.  Thatcher,  who  has 
U'jMi  Covering  the  House,  and  Burge 
McFall,  who  lias  U-en  on  the  State, 
War  and  Navy,  and  diplomatic  a.sslgn- 
inents,  lK>th  for  the  Associated  Pre.ss, 
have  IxH'n  transferred  to  the  liondon 
olflee. 

While  working  at  the  Capitol,  Mr. 
Thatcher  has  l>e<‘n  very  popular  among 
the  members  of  the  Hou.se.  A  numlH-r 
of  his  a.s.sociates  in  the  press  gallery 
gave  him  a  complimentary  dinner  lx‘- 
foi-e  he  left  Washington  for  overseas 
duty. 

Mr.  Thatcher  was  for  three  years 
nieht  man:ig<‘r  of  the  Ixniisvilln  nlllc(>, 
and  for  three  years  was  in  chargv*  of 
the  New  Orhsms  bureau.  Ik'fore  join¬ 
ing  the  Associated  I’ress  he  8*'rved  for 
seven  years  with  some  of  the  largest 
Southern  newspapers  from  Texas  to  the 
Coast,  including  two  years  as  State 
news  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes- 
Picayune. 

Burge  McFall  has  l)een  in  the  As.so- 
clated  Pn-ss  service  for  eight  year.s. 
He  came  from  Kan.sas  City  and  was  for 
a  long  time  assistant  to  the  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Mexico  ('Ity.  For  two  years 
he  has  been  assigned  to  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building  in  Washington,  and 
the  diplomatic  beat. 
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Intertypes 


Ordered  by 

Commercial 

Appeal 

Memphis 


Waldorf  Exhibit 
of 

“The  Better  Machine” 
durint; 

A.  P.  and  A .  N .  P.  A.  Convention 


INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 

50  Court  St.,  HR(K)KLYN,  N.  Y. 
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FAMOUS 

FARM 

STATE 


Andersoti  Hiilletin  ... 

.....-.(K) 

5,992 

.91857 

Anderson  Herald  _ 

. (M) 

M27 

.9125 

KtnnsTille  Courier  ., 

. (M) 

19,tMSU 

.935 

ETtinsTille  Courier  . . . 

. (S) 

15,799 

.935 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-GazetR^f.M) 

28,394 

.94 

Fort  Wayne  Journul-(<azett«(M) 

23,9(HI 

.94 

Indianapolis  News  ... 

. (K) 

117,879 

.14 

Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

SS476 

.11 

Indianapolis  Star  .... 

. (S) 

192,329 

.14 

Lafayctrt'yCoiirler  .... 

. (K) 

7,147 

.915 

Lafayette  Journal  _ 

. (M) 

19,941 

.92143 

Marion  Leader-Tribune 

. (M) 

8,149 

.9215 

M uncle  Tress  . 

. (E) 

8,951 

.91786 

.Miincie  Star . 

. (-«) 

24,952 

.95 

M uncle  Star  . 

14,169 

.95 

Iticliinond  Item  .  ■ . 

. (M) 

7,584 

.9175 

Kichinond  Talladiuin  . 

. (K) 

19J{19 

.925 

South  Hend  Tribune.. 

. (K) 

16,935 

.93 

Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (M) 

26,993 

.94 

Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

19,933 

.94 

Terre  Haute  Tribune. 

. (E) 

23,533 

.94 

'Terre  Haute  'Tribune. 

. (S) 

19,897 

.94 

Vincennes  Capital _ 

. (K) 

3,375 

.91971 

Ooterument  statements  April  1st,  1918. 

Thio  AJvtrtUmtnt  Prtpartd  by  Ruootl  M.  Soodo  Co.,  Indianapolit, 

ind, .  ^  ^ 

^  1  r 
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As  a  crop-producing  and  stock-raising  state,  Indiana  stands  among 
the  leaders  of  the  United  States.  She  has  a  great,  prosperous  farm 
population  of  1,131,375  people.  Her  215,485  farms,  averaging  100  acres 
each,  are  operated  by  67  per  cent,  owners,  30  per  cent,  tenants  and 
3  per  cent,  by  farm  managers. 

In  1917  the  value  of  leading  crops  on  Indiana  farms  was  $285,384,0(X), 
and  the  value  of  her  farm  live  stock  was  $230,630,000.  Value  of  all 
farm  property  was  very  close  to  two  billion  dollars. 

From  these  facts  and  figures  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  farmers 
of  Indiana  constitute  an  enormous  money-making  and  BUYING  public. 
They  want  the  best  and  they  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  The  Indiana 
farmers  and  their  families  are  desirable  customers  for  YOUR  goods. 

The  vast  network  of  steam  and  electric  lines  covering  the  entire 
state  makes  possible  the  quick  distribution  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds.' 

The  leading  Indiana  papers  listed  below  are  welcome  visitors  in  the 
best  farm  homes  of  Indiana.  They  have  earned  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  Indiana’s  thousands  of  well-to-do,  able-to-buy  farmers. 

It  will  be  hard  for  the  national  advertiser  to  pick  a  field  more  fertile 
or  with  greater  buying  power,  than  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  prosperity 
of  her  farmers' is  felt  in  every  phase  of  Indiana’s  business. 

There’s  a  big  market  in  Indiana  for  YOUR  goods.  Cultivate  it 
quickly  and  efficiently.  These  papers  will  carry  your  sales  message  to 
receptive  people  in  an  effective  manner.  Use  them  NOW. 
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HOW  CANADA  HANDLES 
CASUALTY  LISTS 


Plan  of  Interest  Because  of  Controversy 
Here  as  to  What  Official  Reports  of 
Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing 
Soldiers  Should  Include. 


{Special  to  Tub  Bditob  and  PuBi.iBHr.ii.) 

Ottawa,  April  22. — In  view  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  American  press  with  regard  to  the 
method  adopted  by  the  American  War 
Department  in  publishing  casualties  at 
the  front,  it  is  interesting  to  know  the 
plan  which  is  followed  by  the  Canadian 
(Jovernment,  which  has  had  now  near¬ 
ly  four  years'  tc.st. 

The  Canadian  casualty  Il.st  as  issued 
to  the  press  is  classiflod  under  various 
headings,  such  as  Infantry,  artillery, 
mounted  rifles,  construction  troop.s, 
railway  troops,  etc.  The  name  of  the 
soldier  is  published,  where  the  man  was 
enrolled,  the  next  of  kin,  and  his  or  her 
address,  and  al.so  bis  regimental  num¬ 
ber.  In  the  case  of  a  soldier  killed  the 
date  of  the  action  Is  also  given.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Canadian  newspapers,  with 
lists  often  running  a  thou.sand  a  night, 
have  found  it  impossible  to  put  all  this 
information  on  the  wire.  All  that  is 
sent  out  from  Ottawa  by  the  Canadian 
press  is  the  man's  name,  the  address 
of  his  next  of  kin,  and  the  nature  of 
the  casualty,  whether  killed  in  action, 
died  of  wounds,  wounded,  prisoner  of 
war,  etc.  However,  the  Information  Is 
all  available  to  the  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  who  are  free  to  send  to  any 
paper  which  dc.sires  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  given  out  by  the  Canadian  War 
Department. 

SOME  INFORMATION  WITIIHKlJl. 

The  only  information  which  is  not 
made  public  is  the  exact  corps  with 
which  the  soldier  Is  attached. 

Early  in  the  war  there  was  some  dif- 
llculty  over  relatives  receiving  news 
through  the  newspapers  of  casualties 
before  they  had  been  informed  by  the 


war  authorities.  It  was  claimed  that 
this  caused  more  of  shock  to  relatives 
than  if  they  had  been  notifled  directly, 
and  It  was  also  claimed  that  it  caused 
suspense,  as  they  doubted  the  truth  of 
the  reports  until  offlclally  notifled.  Now 
no  names  are  publi.shed  in  casualty  lists 
until  the  next  of  kin  has  been  notifled 
and  a  return  telegram  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Department  from  the 
telegraph  company  to  the  effect  that 
the  me.ssago  has  been  delivered. 

The  following  taken  from  a  list  of  re¬ 
cent  casualties  issued  to  the  Canadian 
press  by  the  Canadian  authorities  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  plan  followed  in 
Canada: 

MACMINE-nilN  CO. 

Killed  in  action  April  9,  1918-  Lieut 
Cecil  Gower  Mcl.ean.  Taken  on  strength 
Aldershot.  Next  of  kin:  Mr.s.  Ida  Milll- 
cent  McLean  (wife),  2216  Hicnbeim 
Koad,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

RAILWAY  TROOPS. 

Dung,  ill,  wounded — 100678  O  1*10. — 
Thomas  Edward  Sstrain.  Taken  on 
strength  Timmins,  Ont.  Next  of  kin: 
Thomas  Albert  Strain  (father).  South 
Porcupine,  Ont. 

Wounded,  348632  Ptc.— Oliver  Lewis 
Sayer  McRae.  Taken  on  strength 
Kingston.  Next  of  kin:  Mrs.  Wlnnl- 
fred  Sayer  McRae  (mother),  69  Morse 
Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

MOUNTED  RIFLES. 

Killed  in  action,  April  8,  1918 — Lieut. 
Albert  Cecil  Cutting  RIoomfleld.  Taken 
on  strength  Brandon,  Man.  Next  of  kin: 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Bloomfield  Souris,  Man. 


Minneapolis  Kililor  Dies 
W.  H.  HuntI';r,  managing  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  died  in  St.  Paul 
Monday  from  acute  lndige.stion.  He  was 
lifty-four  years  old.  Mr.  Hunter’s  news¬ 
paper  career  began  when  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
in  the  late  eighties.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  editor  or  managing  editor  of 
twenty-six  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Daily  Average  Circulation  of  The 
Duluth  Herald  for  March,  1918 


IN  QUANTITY  OF  CIRCULATION 

Y’onr  advertisement  In  The  Duluth  Herald  has  irLtHHI  more  ehauees 
to  make  good  than  If  published  In  any  other  daily  jtaper  in  .Minne¬ 
sota  outside  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

IN  PRODUCTIVE,  HOME  QUALITY 

of  distribution,  The  Duluth  Herald  ranks  with  the  greatest  resiilt- 
prodiieing  mediums  of  Americar— <*nterlng  1)15%  of  the  homes,  of  its 
territory,  and  lOO^r  of  the  homes  of  the  liberal  buyers.  • 


THE  DULUTH  HERALD 

is  UNIQUE  in  that  it  is  the  only  daily  in  Minnesota  that  has  never 
used  voting,  guessing  or  premium  schemes  of  any  nature  to  arti¬ 
ficially  stimulate  circulation.  The  advertiser  who  uses  The  Duluth 
Herald  buys  nothing  he  cannot  use  and  pays  for  nothing  he  does  not 
get. 


THE  DULUTH  HERALD 


LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL, 

National  Kcpresentativea, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


WM.  F.  HENRY. 
Advertising  and  Business  Manager, 
HOME  OFFICE,  DULUTH,  MINN. 


Washington  Times 
leadership  is  getting 
to  be  a  habit 

The  fig^ures  of  advertising;  ^ains 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  big  cities 
of  the  country,  for  the  past  five 
months,  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post’s  statistical  depart¬ 
ment,  give  this  record  of  leadership: 


Advertising 

OCTOBER,  1917  Gains 

in  Lines 

First  — New  Orleans  States  213,300 

Second-WASHINGTON  TIMES  174,176 

NOVEMBER,  1917 

First  — Milwaukee  Journal  167,119 

Second — Philadelphia  Press  1  5  1 ,500 

Third  —WASHINGTON  TIMES  150,707 

DECEMBER,  1917 

First  — Milwaukee  Free  Press  281,378 

Second-WASHINGTON  TIMES  214,789 


JANUARY,  1918 

First  —WASHINGTON  TIMES  215,218 

Second — Los  Angeles  Herald  96,768 

FEBRUARY,  1918 

First  —WASHINGTON  TIMES  205,557 

Second — Philadelphia  Bulletin  103,200 

In  the  five  months  The  Washington  "^rimes 
gained  a  total  of  960,447  lines,  leading  all  the  papers 
mentioned  above.  The  next  nearest  gained  532,200 
lines. 

'I'he  New  ^  ork  K veiling  Post  figures  for  March 
are  not  yet  compiled. 

The  Washington  Times  gained 
285,229  lines  in  March.  Will  it 
lead  the  country  again? 
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FIGHTERS  WILL  GET 
PAPERS  FROM  HOME 


Col.  W.  B.  Thompson,  of  Yonkers,  ^'ill 

Send  Each  Enlisted  Man  from  U'est- 
ehester  County  His  Favorite 
I>M-al  Fuhlicalioii. 

The  home  new.spaper  of  every  man  In 
We.stehe.ster  County  who  ha.s  joined  the 
colors  is  to  Ijc  sent  to  him,  whether  he 
is  in  camp  or  iiaval  station  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  is  serviiiR  in  foreiKii  waters  or 
French  trench. 

At  a  dinner  Kiven  Ttiur.s<lay  iiinht  to 
We.stehe.ster  Cfmnty  editors  and  puh- 
li.shers  in  the  ISiltmore  Hotel,  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hoyte  Thompson,  of  Y<inkcr.s,  s;ii<l: 
HIS  OWN  EXPKNSK. 

"As  a  personal  undertaking  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  soldiers  and  .sailors  and  the 
loved  ones  at  home,  I  have  decided  to 
.send  free,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  the  home  new.spaper  of  his  choice 
to  each  of  t'he  men  of  Westchester 
County  who  is  now  serving  in  the  army 
or  navy  or  who  may  later  join  the  colors. 

“I  have  adopted  this  means  as  the 
simplest  and  mo.st  direct  step  toward 
bringing  about  more  Intimate  touch  be¬ 
tween  our  men  who  have  offered  their 
lives  for  their  country  and  the  current 
events  in  the  communities  from  which 
they  come.  The  only  serious  problem 
is  that  of  having  the  papers  tran.smitted 
promptly  to  the  soldiers,  and  this  .should 
be  easy  of  solution  with  proper  official 
cooperation. 

"My  only  regret  Is  that  I  cannot  un¬ 
dertake  to  send  a  home  paper  to  cv'ery 
.Vmerican  soldier  at  present  In  the  war. 
Westchester  County  alone  Is  a  con.sld- 
erable  undertaking.  I  trust  that  men  in 
other  communities  will  see  merit  in  for¬ 
warding  their  home  papers  to  the  boys 
in  the  war.” 

THOUSANDS  ON  THE  LIST. 

The  roll  of  Westchester  County  men 
now  numbers  6,176,  but  this  docs  not 
include  the  volunteers,  who.se  names 
have  not  yet  been  compiled  from  the 
records  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments.  It  Is  propo.scd  that  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  each  man  shall  be  ascertained, 
and  .service  begun  without  delay.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  each  soldier  or  sailor  is  to  be 
a.sked  to  communicate  with  Col.  Thomp¬ 
son  at  any  time,  and  .send  any  news  or 
gossip  that  he  may  wi.sh  placed  before 
his  friends  and  relatives  at  home 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers. 
By  means  of  the  new.spapers  the  men 
will  be  kept  in  touch  with  their  home 
folk,  and  through  the  letters  the  home 
folk  with  their  kin  who  have  left.  Every 
letter  will  be  answ’ered  by  Col.  Thomp¬ 
son  or  a  correspondent  selected  by  him 
in  the  home  town  of  the  enlisted  man. 

MAILS  PRESENT  DIFTICULTY. 

The  editors  and  publishers  present 
promised  their  hearty  cooperation  with 
the  plan  of  Col.  Thompson,  and  echoed 
his  hope  that  the  movement  would 
spread  to  other  districts;  but  all  agreed 
that  the  prc.sent  condition  of  the  postal 
service  did  not  assure  the  best  results. 
It  Is  propo.sed  that  each  Westchester 
County  newspaper  carry  in  each  issue 
a  roll  of  the  men  who  have  left,  enli.sted, 
or  been  drafted  from  Its  town,  together 
with  his  present  location  at  home  or 
abroad. 

To  work  out  the  details  of  the  plan 
the  following  committee  was  appointed 
l)y  IjC.slie  Sutherland,  president  of  the 
Nepperhan  Publishing  Co.,  and  manager 
of  the  Yonkers  Street  Railway  Co.,  who 
acted  as  toa.stmaster;  Dan  C.  Nolan, 
Yonkers  Gazette;  Frank  E.  Xavier, 
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Yonkers  Herald;  Wallace  Odell,  Tarry- 
town  Daily  News;  Thomas  J.  Blain, 

Port  Chester  Item. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  dinner  were: 

Thomas  J.  Blain,  Port  Chester  Item; 

Georgre  F.  Secor,  Os.slning  Citizen;  J. 

Andrew  White,  Tuckahoe  Citizen’s  Bul¬ 
letin;  Hugh  F.  Graham,  Dobbs  Ferry 
Register;  Walter  V.  Hogan,  White 
Plains  Daily  Reporter;  Harry  M.  Ma¬ 
lone,  Y’onkers  Sunday  Record;  Thomas 
Jj.  Mottram,  New  Rochelle  Press;  John 
M.  Shinn,  Pelham  Record;  Robert  C. 

Turner,  White  Plains  Real  Estate  Rec¬ 
ord;  F.  H.  Morrell,  Irvington  Gazette; 

Henry  S.  Slawson,  Pcekskill  Highland 
DemiK-rat;  Edwin  A.  Oliver,  Yonkers 
Statesman:  Edwin  Bedell,  Chappaqua 
Item;  F.  A.  Merriam,  Mt.  Vernon  Daily 
.\rgu.s;  Frank  K.Xavier,  Yonkers  Herald; 

Wallace  Odell,  Tarrytown  Daily  News; 
lloliert  L.  Forbes,  New  Rochelle  Daily 
Star;  T.  W.  Greenslitt,  New  Rochelle 
•Standard;  W.  F.  Hoehn,  Peek.skill  News; 

A.  Southard,  Plcasantville  Journal;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Darcey,  Rye  Chronicle;  Edward 
T.  I»ng,  White  Plains  Westchester 
News;  John  T.  Rehill,  White  Plains 
.\rgus;  Dan  C.  Nolan,  Yonkers  Gazette; 

.\.  W.  I«‘iwrence,  Yonkers  News;  Edwin 
O.  Holter,  Mt.  Kisco  North  Westchester 
Times;  I.,.  E.  'Fepp,  Elmsford  Eagle. 

Col.  Thomp.son  is  a  re.sident  of  Yon¬ 
kers,  who  Is  interested  in  Montana  min¬ 
ing  projierties.  He  i.s  a  director  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  We.stchcster  Committee 
of  Safety,  and  was  president  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Red  Cro.ss  Mission  to  Russia. 


North  Carolina  Editor  Dies 
Clivk-Ei.lerbke  Chambuss,  aged  twen- 
ty-tive,  managing  editor  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  ’rimes,  died  April  10,  at  the  home 
of  his  panmts  in  A.sheville.  His  father, 
T.  W.  Chambliss,  is  editor-in-chief  and 
general  manager  of  the  A.sheville  Times. 


and  LEADER 

Davenport,  la. 


EVENING  —  SUNDAY 
Member  of  A.  B.  C. 


out  tlie  Democrat 


FRANK  D.  THROOP 

Publisher 

National  Advertising  Representatives. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

N«w  York  Boston  Chicago 


Oldest  Newspaper 
in  Davenport 

Read  by  the  buying 
families 

Davenport  cannot 
be  covered  with¬ 


THE 

DAVENPORT 

DEMOCRAT 


A  Short  Critical  Essay  on  the  Futility  of 
Trying  to  Write  a  Good  Advertisement  on 

ILLINOIS 

In  this  small  space. 

For  example: 

Look  at  this  map. 

What  does  it  picture  to  you 

Mr.  Advertiser 


or 


Mr.  Space-buyer? 


Does  it  give  you  an  idea  of  the  vast  resources,  the  tremendous 
industries,  the  miles  upon  miles  of  rich,  rolling  farm  lands,  or 
the  busy  and  prosperous  cities,  both  large  and  small,  within 
this  state? 

Can  any  poor  words  of  mine  picture  to  you  the  ceaseless  hum 
of  industry  and  transportation  within  this  great  state,  or  its 
myriads  of  people  going  here  and  there  in  the  cities,  towns  and 
farms — eating,  sleeping,  working,  playing,  buying,  selling,  etc., 
etc.? 

Why,  man,  this  state  is  an  Empire — greater  by  far  in  area, 
natural  resources,  transportation  lines,  wealth,  population,  agri¬ 
culture,  manufacture,  commerce  and  power  than  many  Euro¬ 
pean  states  that  have  played  important  parts  in  the  world’s 
history. 

How  is  it  possible  to  bring  an  adequate  realization  of  all  this  to 
you  in  a  meagre  half-page  space  in  this  paper?  How  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  me,  or  anyone,  to  awaken  your  conscience  so  you’ll  grasp 
what  a  perfectly  tremendous  market  this  is,  in  which  to  display 
your  goods — and  what  exceptional  means  you  have  of  getting 
the  ear  of  this  vast  audience  in  the  newspapers  they  read,  and 
to  which  they  look  to  for  all  the  news  of  the  world  which 
touches  their  heart  strings  ? 

I  give  it  up.  That  is,  I  confess  Tm  unable,  with  brevity,  to 
convey  to  you  the  greatness,  the  vast  resources  and  industries 
of  this  tremendous  and  wealthy  commonwealth,  in  which,  in 
these  times  of  war,  more  than  ever  before,  is  the  very  center 
of  the  great  productive  wealth  and  the  energy  of  the  nation. 

All  I’ve  got  to  say  is,  that  if  you  pass  up  Illinois  in  your  next 
advertising  campaign,  either  your  j'udgment  is  poor  or  my 
argument  is  worse.  You  can  leave  out  a  state  here  and  there, 
and  your  campaign  will  not  suffer.  But  take  it  from  me,  you 


can’t  leave  out  Illinois — and  if  you  go  there. 

you  can’t  cover  it 

properly  without  these  excellent  papers: 

Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Lines 

Lines 

Aurora  Beacon  Kews  (E) . 

.  •  •  •  lofHoo 

.94 

.04 

Bloomimrton  Pantairrapli  (M) . . 

. . . .  IB, 6.^7 
....  326,998 

.o;i 

.03 

Chicairo  American  (E) . 

♦.42 

.38 

t'liiratro  Examiner  (.M) . 

....  2(IOJI7K 

JIO 

ChieaRo  Examiner  (S) . 

....  513,000 

..53 

.46 

ChiruKO  Heraid  (M)...-- . 

....  150;i0S 

Jt6 

JJ5 

Chiratro  Heraid  (S) . 

....  180,207 

.40 

JiS 

Cliieaifo  .loiimai  (E) . 

....  110,641 

.24 

Cliieafro  Daily  News  (E) . 

....  386,775 

.43 

.43 

Chieairo  Post  (E) . 

. . . .  55,477 

.12 

Chica«o  Tribune  (.M)-- . 

....  367,798 

..>0 

Chieaffo  Tribune  (S)... . 

_  606,(KH1 

.60 

•4r» 

Elpin  Courier  (E)-- . 

....  7J<57 

.02 

.02 

Freeport  Joiirnal-Standnrd  (E) . 

....  6,170 

.015 

.015 

Galesbnra  Eveninir  Mail  (E).. . . 

. . . .  9,147 

.015 

.015 

Rate  after  July  ist,  1918,  will  be 
Moline  Dispatch  (£) . 

.0178  per  line  flat. 

....  10,147 

.025 

.025 

Peoria  Star  (E) . 

. . . .  2131 

.045 

.035 

Quincy  Journal  (E) . 

. . . .  8,224 

.02 

.02 

Rock  Island  Argus  (E) . 

....  6,400 

.015 

.015 

Springfield  State  Register  (M) . . 

....  25,000 

.035 

.035 

Sterling  Daily  Gazette  (£) . 

. . . .  5,159 

.017 

.017 
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OF  INTEREST  TO 
CIRCUIATORS 


Charles  E.  Reid,  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  with  newspaper  circulation  in 
northern  Louisiana,  recently  became 
circulation  meinager  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal.  Mr.  Reid  was  with  the 
Shreveport  Times  for  about  nine  years 
in  charge  of  the  circulation  department, 
both  city  and  out  of  town. 

Word  has  been  received  in  Seattle 
that  Harold  L.  Tyack,  formerly  with 
the  circulation  .staff  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  is  confined  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  prison  camp  at  Gie.ssen,  Germany. 
Tyack  joined  a  Canadian  battalion 
.shortly  after  tlie  outbreak  of  war  in 
1914. 

A  big  newsboys’  organization  was 
launched  at  Dayton,  O.,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  10.  The  meeting  consisted 
of  twenty-one  profes.sional  and  busl- 
ne.ss  men,  who  at  one  time  sold  papers 
in  Dayton.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Dayton  Daily  News  library,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  permanent  or¬ 
ganization.  Committees  of  various 
kinds  were  appointed,  and  a  date  set 
for  the  next  meeting,  April  24.  The 
object  of  this  big  newsboys’  a.ssocla- 
tion  is  to  bring  together  former  news¬ 
boys,  at  least  once  a  year — have  a 
street  sales  demonstration,  when  all  the 
members  will  get  out  on  the  streets  and 
sell  papers  for  some  worthy  cause.  The 
youngsters  now  engaged  in  selling  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  encouraged  In  various  ways, 
as  well  as  through  the  street  demon¬ 
strations,  that  they  may  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  former  newsboys,  who 
are  now  making  good  in  other  lines. 
This  organization  was  formed  through 
T.  J.  Kavanaugh,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  circulation  of  newspapers  in 
Dayton  for  twenty-three  years,  and 
who,  during  that  time  has  seen  a  great 
number  of  boys  grow  up  and  become 
successful  and  prominent  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  or  business  world — boys  who 
at  one  time  or  other  .sold  papers  in  his 
department. 

At  the  reque.st  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
liberty  I.ioan  Committee,  the  regular 
carrier  force  of  The  Oregonian  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  campaign  by  hanging  Lib¬ 
erty  Bell  pasters  on  doorknobs  through¬ 
out  the  city.  The  223  carriers  employed 
by  the  Oregonian  distributed  32,000  of 
the  po.sters,  the  entire  supply,  leaving 
them,  as  long  as  they  lasted,  at  the 
homes  of  subscribers  and  non-subscrib¬ 
ers  alike. 

The  Indianapolis  News  Carriers’  Or¬ 
ganization  which  has  been  working  hard 
in  the  sale  of  Liberty  bond.s,  made  its 
first  report  last  Saturday.  There  were 
turned  over  in  the  first  lot  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $15,150.  In  this  lot  of  sub- 
.scriptions  there  were  over  300  individual 
order.s.  One  boy  secured  a  sub.scription 
of  $4,000,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
above  report,  and  another  of  3,000. 

The  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni 
A.ssociation  of  the  Indianapolis  News 


Newsboys’  Band  was  held  the  evening 
of  .\pril  •12,  and  a  service  flag  containing 
fifty-three  stars  was  unfurled  by  J.  B. 
Vandaworker,  for  eighteen  years  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Band.  The  dinner  was 
featured  by  addresses  by  Hilton  U. 
Brown,  general  manager  of  the  New.s, 
and  King’s  Corporal  Joe  Cullen,  who, 
for  three  years  and  five  months  was  on 
the  western  front  with  the  Canadian 
forces.  The  News  Band,  during  the  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  its  existence,  has  had  1,200 
members,  thO  majority  of  whom  belong 
to  the  Alumni  Assoei.ation,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  boys  grown  to  young  manhood 
and  filling  business  and  profes.sional  po- 
.sitions  in  the  world. 

Much  enterprise  has  been  shown  by 
new.sboys  in  Portland,  Ore.,  who  have 
organized  a  .strong  club,  established  and 
equipped  their  own  clubhouse.  'Fhe 
Hustlers’  Club,  as  the  organization  is 
called,  recently  conducted  a  boxing 
smoker,  the  club’s  .share  of  the 
receipts  exeeeding  $500.  Several 
other  entertainments  have  added 
to  their  fund-  Most  of  their 
money,  however,  has  come  as  profits  on 
a  .small  monthly  magazine  that  the  Club 
i.ssues,  known  as  the  Hustler.  The  boys 
.sold  6,100  copies  of  the  last  Issue,  and 
this  was  about  its  regular  circulation. 
The  Hu.stler’s  Club  has  the  approval  of 
Portland  ncw.spaper  publishers,  who  aid 
the  boys  with  their  magazine  and  their 
benefits.  The  club  home  has  rooms  for 
writing  and  reading,  and  a  commodious 
gymnasium,  fully  equipped  with  appara¬ 
tus  and  shower  baths. 


“A  piker  is  a  man  who  wishes  he  had 
a  hundred  dollars.  It  would  be  just  as 
ea.sy  to  wish  for  a  million.” — LeRoy 
Pelletier. 
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There  Are  States  and  States — But 

NEW  JERSEY 

Is  Different 

It  isn’t  anything  unusual  to  hear  a  state 
tooted  and  boomed  and  bragged  about  for 
what  it  is  and  what  it  has  and  what 
it  is  doing.  There  isn’t  a  state  in  the 
union  that  hasn’t  a  right  to  boast  of 
its  possessions.  Give  ’em  credit— all 
cf  them. 

But,  listen,  neighbor.  New  Jersey 
is  just  now  simply  a  wonder 
’monfst  ’all  the  states — it’s  the 
real  i 

Dynamo  of  States 

It’s  the  state  ^in  which  war  activities”of  the 
nation  center.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  ths  coun¬ 
try’s  greatest  producing  centers  -  but  it  is  ths 
chief  distributing  center  —  the  funnel  into 
which  troops  and  supplies  for 
Army  and  Navy  pour  from  every 
section  of  the  country  and  from 
which  they  are  sent  across  the 
ocean  to  the  battle  zone. 
Busy? — why  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  haven’t  a  living 
chance  in  New  Jersey 
any  more! 

There  are  too  many 
people — too  much  action 

-  -too  much  manufactur¬ 
ing— too  much  farming 

—  too  much  of  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  to  make  of  this  a  suc- 
ce-.sful,  victorious,  fighting  nation 
to  leave  room  for  anything  that’s 
non-productive. 

And,  with  it  all.  New 
Jersey  affords  more  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  for 
.pleasure  than  any  state— it  is  the 
nation’s  play-ground,  it’s  chief  va¬ 
cation  place.  Here  money  aplenty 
is  earned,  here  it  is  freely  spent. 

Truly  a  prolific  field  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  of  anything  salable. 

Use  These  New  Jersey  Newspapers: 


Paper 

Cireiilation.  Rate  •'> 

,IN10  lines 

Aslniry  Park  Press  (K) . 

.(1207 

Atlantic  City  Press  (.M)  I'liinii  (K).. 

. i;{,i».> 

.03.'.0 

Camden  Courier  (h) . . 

. II, .’{(Ml 

.02:, 

Klizabetli  Journal  (K)  (A.H.C.) . 

. KiJItli) 

.oais 

llaekensaek  Record  . 

- - 

.0178 

Xewark  Sunday  Call  (S) . 

. li»,:.7(l 

.11 

Newark  Star  Eagle  (E) . 

. 

.10 

.Morristown  Record  (E) . 

. 

.0107 

Passaic  Herald  (E) . 

.  7,««i» 

.0178.5 

Passaic  News  (E) . 

....  7,«i»7 

.021.5 

Paterson  Cull  (.M) . 

. i:{,sil 

.0:121 

Paterson  Press  (Jiiardian  (E) . 

. Il,!<t7 

.0.‘1 

Paterson  Sunday  Clironicle  (S) . 

.....  M,.VM 

.o:t 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  (E).... 

. 

.018 

Plaintield  Courier  News  (E) . 

.  7,427 

.021.5 

I'nion  Hill  (IVeeliawken)  Hadson  IMspatcli.l4,IIIMI 

(iovcrnnu'iit  Statements  .April  1st,  1918 

.02 

• 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


D’Arct  Advertising  Co..  International 
Life  Building,  St.  Loui.s,  places  the  ad- 
verti.slng  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina. 
O.,  adverti.sers  of  “Airline”  honey  and 
beekeepers’  supplies.  To  make  up  lists 
about  June  1. 

Krwin  &  Waset  Co.,  Inc.,  58  East 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  places  the  ad- 
verti.sing  of  the  E.  W.  Rose  Company, 
1750  East  27th  Street,  Cleveland,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  “Zemo,”  a  preparation  for 
the  treatment  of  eczema.  To  make  up 
li.sts  about  June  1. 

Tho.mas  E.  Basham  Co.,  me.,  Inlcr- 
Southern  Life  Building,  Loul.sville, 
places  the  advertising  of  the  E.  W. 
Cooke  Brewing  Co.,  of  Evansville,  Ind., 
makers  of  cereal  beverage,  "Goldblume.” 
to  u.se  newspapers. 

Berrien-Di:r.stine,  Inc.,  25  West  45th 
Street,  New  York,  places  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co., 
Framingham,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of 
gummed  labels,  holiday  decorations,  etc. 

N.  W.  Ater  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  places  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Fulton  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  "Fulton”  truck.s. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York,, 
places  the  advertising  of  the  Barnes 
Knitting  Corporation,  303  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  makers  of  “Tom  Wie” 
knitted  jackets. 

Barrows  &  Richardson,  Philadelphia, 
place  the  adverti.sing  of  Otto  Eisenlohr 
&  Bros.,  932  Market  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  manufacturers  of  “Cinco”  cigars. 

Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  New  York,  places 
the  advertising  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Co.,  41  West  First  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Now  using  large  space  in  daily 
newspapers. 

GRi'3i:NLEAP  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  places  the 
advertising  of  the  S.  K.  F.  Bearing  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Fowi,er-Simpson  Co.,  Cleveland,  places 
the  advertising  of  the  Reflex  Ignition 
Ck).,  1702  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland, 

manufacturers  of  “Reflex”  spark  plugs. 

SPAFFonn  Advertising  Agency,  Boston, 
places  the  advertising  of  the  Standard 
Woven  Fabric  Co.,  Walpole,  Mass.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  brake  lining.  Using  large 
space  in  daily  newspapers. 

Henri  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  places  the  advertising  of  the  Wal¬ 
lis  Tractor  Co.,  Racine,  Wls. 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Chicago,  places 
the  advertising  of  Thos.  E.  Wil.son  & 
Co.,  701  North  Sangamon  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturers  of  sporting  goods. 

Blackman-Ross  Co.,  95  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  conjunction  with  cook¬ 
ing  schools  for  Walter  Lowney  Co., 
•Tx)wney's”  cocoa,  Boston. 

McLain-Haddon  Simpers  Co.,  461 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  placing 
large  copy  with  some  New  York  State 
newspapers  for  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Harry  Porter  Co.,  18  East  41st  Street, 
New  York,  again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
Thos.  Leeming  &  Co.,  “Nestles”  food, 
233  Broadway,  New  York. 

W.  S.  Eakin,  advertising  manager  of 
Swifts  Specitic  Co.,  “S.  S.  S.,”  Butler  and 
Hunter  Streets,  Atlanta,  is  now  at  the 
Hotel  Martinique,  room  738,  New  York, 
making  renewal  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers. 


Frank  Prebbret  Co.,  456  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  places  the  advertising 
of  the  Hurlburt  Motor  Truck  Co.,  16 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York. 

Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  605  Ford  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit,  places  the  advertising  of 
the  American  Lady  Corset  Co.,  “Amer¬ 
ican  Lady”  and  “Lyra”  corsets. 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  104  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue,  Chicago,  places  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Diamond  T  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  auto  trucks,  4501  West  26th  Street, 
Chicago. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Marquette  Bldg., 
('hicago,  places  the  advertising  of  the 
I,aughUn  Fruit  Rcflner.s,  “Califomla 
(’itrus  Cream,”  “I.a.ughlin  Pure  Lemon 
Juice,”  and  “Lemon  Peel,”  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Same  agency  places  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  auto 
and  truck  spring.s,  760  Polk  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood,  111  Devon- 
.shire  Street,  Boston,  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  section  for  Chas. 
Chlpman,  Sons’  Co.,  Elaston,  Pa.,  and 
349  Broadway,  New  York,  hosiery,  etc. 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


C.  L.  Rimlingcr,  M.  M.  Clancy,  and 
F.  A.  Armstrong,  all  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  have  Incorporated  an  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  Company  to  carry 
on  a  general  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness.  The  company  has  been  capitalized 
at  $30,000. 

The  Dover  Advertising  Company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to 
do  a  general  advertising  business  In 
Dover.  Del.  The  capitalization  is  $10,- 
000.  The  incorporators  are  Aloysius 
McMahon,  Laurens  W.  Howell,  and 
Daniel  O’Connell,  all  of  Jersey  City. 

Shale  &  Bogardus,  Inc.,  is  the  name 
of  a  new  New  York  advertising  com¬ 
pany  ju.st  incorporated  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators  are 
Jacob  B.  Shale,  John  C.  Bogardus,  and 
Frederick  C.  Hunter,  all  of  New  York. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


J.  A.  Robertson  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Thos.  E. 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturers 
of  sporting  goods. 

J.  LbGrand  Smith,  a  widely  known 
advertising  man  in  the  Central  West, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  advertising 
and  service  department  manager  of  the 
Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Company, 
Rockford,  Ill.  Mr.  Smith  in  the  past 
twelve  years  has  held  positions  of  im¬ 
portance  with  the  M.  W.  Savage  Co., 
Minneapolis;  Great  Western  Printing 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  and  the  Lewis  Knit¬ 
ting  Co.,  Janesville,  Wls. 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  has  named  the 
following  to  be  officers  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  beginning  May  14:  G.  B.  Sharpe, 
pre.sident;  treasurer,  Dan  A.  Carroll: 
vice-pre.sldent,  Frank  E.  Fehlman;  di¬ 
rectors,  Nat  S.  Olds,  H.  H.  Charles.  Hugh 
Burke,  and  F.  A.  Wilson-Lawrenson. 
The  annual  election  wil  bo  held  May  14. 


Named  Advertising  Manager 
H.  F.  Schaldach,  an  experienced  ad¬ 
verti.sing  man,  w’ho  ha-s  been  with  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Morning  Times  for 
some  time,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  that  newspaper. 


WORLD  SAYS  GOODBYE 
TO  TOMMY  CRAFTS 


Farewell  to  Advertising  Manager  of  New 

York  World  Made  Occasion  for  Hap¬ 
py  Demonstration  of  Respect, 

Love  and  Loyalty. 

Thomas  Young  Oafts  ended  his  long 
service  as  advertlMng  manager  of  The 
New  York  World  last  Saturday,  and  the 
severance  of  his  successful  connection 
with  that  paper  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  demonstration  of  respect,  love  and 
loyalty  rarely  equalled  in  any  walk  of 
business  life. 

Mr.  Crafts  has  been  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  World,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  editions  for  thiry-four  years,  and 
when  he  went  to  his  desk  Saturday 
morning  he  found  it  draped  with  the 
American  colors,  flanked  by  thiry-flve 
American  beauty  roses,  representing  the 
thirty -four  years  of  service  which  ended 
April  16  and  the  thirty-fifth  year  which 
then  began. 

When  the  staff  had  assembled,  and 
employees  from  every  department  had 
gathered  around  Mr.  Crafts’s  desk,  Don 
C.  Seitz  called  for  attention  and  pre¬ 
sented  Ralph  Pulitzer,  who  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  The  World  and  him¬ 
self  personally  for  Mr.  Oafts’s  long  and 
valued  years  of  efficient  and  trust¬ 
worthy  service.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  oratory — simply  a  parting  between 
friends.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pulitzer,  re¬ 
marking  that  Mr.  Crafts’s  time  had  al¬ 
ways  been  The  World’s  time,  said  he 
hoped  he  would  continue  to  carry  that 
time  with  him  in  his  retirement  in  the 
shape  of  a  beautiful  timepiece,  suitably 
engraved,  which  he  presented. 

Mr.  Sietz  said  it  was  hard  to  make 
tw'o  speeches,  and  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century’s  association  with  Mr.  Crafts  it 
was  an  effort  to  say  anything. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  had  expressed  the  regrets 
of  The  World,  Mr.  Seitz  .said,  but  he 
wanted  to  present  a  token  of  love  and 
loyalty  from  the  workers  who  had  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Mr.  Crafts  for 
so  many  years.  This  took  the  form  of  a 
Tiffany  loving  oup,  suitably  Inscribed. 
After  a  hearty  grip  at  the  hand  and  a 
“(jod  bless  you”  from  Mr.  Seitz,  Mr. 
Crafts  replied,  voicing  his  thanks  for 
the  expressions  and  for  the  tokens  and 
hoped  that  conditions  would  be  even 
happier  for  the  staff  under  the  new 
management,  and  that  the  Morning  and 
Evening  World  would  attain  even  great¬ 
er  success. 

Everbody  crowded  around  the  desk 
of  the  advertising  manager,  everbody 
reached  for  a  handshake  and  a  word, 
and  there  were  moist  eyes  observable 
in  the  throng.  There  was  only  one  ex¬ 
pression — “Tommy  Crafts  has  set  a 
mark  for  hone.sty,  faithfulness  and  in¬ 
tegrity  that  his  successor  may  well  aim 
at.” 

Mr.  Oafts  retires  in  search  of  health. 
His  means  arc  ample  and  he  will  devote 
his  remaining  years  to  living  for  his 
familly  and  his  friends,  without  the 
burden  of  strenuous  business  cares. 


Lee  &  Williamson  Move 
l.EB  &  Wiluamson,  publishers’  repre- 
.sentatives,  have  moved  from  the  Flat¬ 
iron  Building  to  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Building,  381  Fourth  Avenue. 


Ohio  Editor  Dies 

Herbert  D.  Campbeli.,  one  of  the  first 
ov  ners  and  editors  of  the  Lima  (O.)  Re¬ 
publican  Gazette,  died  April  11  at  the 
home  of  his  mother  in  Lima,  O.  He  was 
fifty  years  old. 


ADVERTISING  HELPS 
STATE  SELL  BONDS 

Paid  Newspaper  Publicity  Plays  Big  Part 
in  Enabling  Oregon  to  Over-Suli- 
scribe  Its  Third  Liberty  Loan 
Quota  in  Three  Days. 


Newspaper  advertising  was  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  enabling  Oregon  to  pass  its  quota 
in  the  third  Liberty  Loan  campaign  in 
only  three  days.  That  State  claims  to 
to  be  the  first  in  the  country  to  “go  over 
the  top,”  an  honor  that  was  officially 
conceded  in  a  statement  from  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department.  Since  the  statement 
was  issued,  however,  Iowa  has  put  in  a 
similar  claim  and  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  said  it  will  await  documentary 
evidence  before  deciding  whether  Ore¬ 
gon  or  Iowa  is  awarded  the  honor  flag. 

In  any  event,  Oregon  made  a  remark¬ 
able  showing  in  the  campaign  and  the 
men  in  charge  of  it  are  frank  to  say 
that  newspaper  advertising  and  publicity 
was  the  dominant  factor  in  bringing  suc¬ 
cess.  During  the  first  week  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  for  several  days  in  advance 
every  Poitland  paper  carried  at  least 
one  full-page  advertisement  of  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan,  donated  by  some  patriotic 
individual  or  firm.  The  shipyards  were 
particularly  liberal  in  subscribing  to¬ 
ward  this  space.  On  Saturday,  April 
6,  most  of  the  advertisers  gave  their 
space  to  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the  next 
day  the  two  Portland  Sunday  papers 
were  given  over  exclusively  to  Liberty 
Loan  publicity,  so  far  as  display  adver- 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway.  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  ft  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  8.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.  New  York. 
TeL  Rector  2573 


JOSEPH  A.  KLEIN 
Publishers  Representative 
Specializing  in  Financial  Advertising 
Exclusively 

Forty-two  Broadway,  New  York 


Publishers’  Representative 

CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD- 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg»  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  ClrcntatloM. 
Sfwnrn  Net  Paid  Ciremlatlaa  far  6 
Montha  Bndlna  April  1, 

41,267  Daily 

We  guaraatM  tho  Uncat  wMU  heme 
dellrered  eTcnlng  eIrcoUtloa  la  tha  trade 
terrltorj  of  New  Orleaas. 

To  reach  a  Urfo  aiajeritr  of  the  trade 
proapeets  la  tho  local  territory  the  Stateo 
U  the  logical  tad  ocoooale  madtua. 

Circulation  data  aeat  oa  raqoaat. 

’Tlic  S.  C.  BBCKWITH  SPBOlAt 
AGBNOY 

Sola  Voralga  Rapraoaatatlaaa 
New  T*rk  Ohleac*  It.  laala 
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Using  was  concerned,  every  large  adver¬ 
tiser  In  the  city  cooperating.  The  pa¬ 
pers  through  the  State  also  carried  a 
great  deal  of  display  devoted  to  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

As  a  result  of  the  use  of  newspaper 
space,  coupled  with  effective  organiza¬ 
tion,  Oregon,  by  the  following  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  had  subscribed  $19,044,000 
for  Liberty  bonds,  thus  exceeding  Its 
quota  of  $18,495,000.  Of  this  amount 
INnrtland  had  furnished  $10,128,000, 
whereas  its  official  quota  was  $10,060,- 
000.  Besides  its  claim  to  be  the  first 
State  to  raise  its  quota,  Oregon  was 
awarded  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
State  in  which  every  county  met  Its 
quota.  Portland  and  Toledo  both  claim 
that  they  won  the  first-honor  fiag  for 
cities  of  from  100,000  to  250,000  popula¬ 
tion,  1910  census. 


PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  AN 
OLD  ASSOCIATE 


President  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  Tells 
of  Notable  Work  of  the  Late 
William  Hooper  Howells. 

“How  very  very  soon  are  we  “for¬ 
gotten,”  .said  R.  P.  R.  Huntsman,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  to  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Thb  Editor  and  Pub- 
LisHEm  yesterday. 

“The  passing  away  of  William  Hoop¬ 
er  Howells  a  few  days  ago  seems  to 
have  been  unnoticed  anywhere.  There 
was  a  man  who,  though  a  giant  In  the 
newspaper  profession  fifteen  years  ago, 
leaves  us  all  forever,  causing  not  even 
a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  our  busy 
life. 

"Mr.  Howells  came  to  the  Newark 
Evening  News  from  Pittsburgh,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  position  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  a  paper  which  then  was  strug¬ 
gling  hard  to  print  four  pages  daily. 

“Another  valiant  soul  came  to  the 
News  about  the  same  tUJio  jm  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  being  Henry  Abbott  Steele. 
Newspapermen  generally  give  these  two 
men  the  credit  for  making  the  New¬ 
ark  News.  Steele  the  editor  was  a 
newspaperman  who  was  fearless  with¬ 
out  being  a  fanatic,  the  soul  of  honor,  as 
gentle  as  a  child  to  men  who  wrote 
the  truth,  and  a  volcano  to  those  who 
tamjiered  with  it.  He  ‘made’  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Howells  furnished  the  sinews,  so 
necessary  to  newspaper  success.  He  was  a 
thoroughbred  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
I  have  never  known  his  equal  as  an 
advertising  solicitor.  Associated  as  I 
was  with  him  for  over  ten  years,  I 
knew  Intimately  about  the  wonderful 
thing.s  ho  accomplished.  I  well  re¬ 
member  our  glee  on  the  day  when  the 
News  first  found  It  necessary  to  go  to 
six  pages  to  accommodate  the  advertis¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  that  issue.  Distinctly 
do  I  remember  our  celebration  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  resort  across  the  street  from  the 
News  office,  a  place  which  Howells 
named  the  ‘Bale  of  Hay,’  a  name  it 
carried  ever  after, 

“But  like  most  men  who  make  news¬ 
papers,  Howells  never  owned  one  or 
any  part  of  one.  He  died  in  very  mod¬ 
erate  circumstances  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  In  Plainfield,  N.  J.  He  was 
retired  from  the  News  nearly  ten  years 
ago,  but  every  advertising  agent  and 
solicitor  of  the  ‘Old  Schoor  will  remem¬ 
ber  him  as  the  man  who  put  Newark, 
N.  J.  on  the  advertising  map.  To  them 
his  memory  will  be  ever  green,  for  he 
was  a  Jovial  spirit,  a  rare  wit  and  a 
man  who  carried  his  bead  high  and 
never  cringed  to  a  living  soul." 


BALTIMORE  SUN  PRINTS 
OVERSEAS  EDITION 


Will  Be  Printed  Once  a  Week  for  the 

Maryland  Buys  "Over  There”  as  Long 
as  the  War  Lasts— First  Issue 
Has  Circulation  of  1,200. 

(Special  to  Tub  Editob  and  Pcblisubb.) 

Baltimorb,  April  22. — The  first  Issue 
of  the  “Overseas  Edition”  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  is  out  to-day. 

This  “Overseas  Edition”  of  the  Sun 
will  be  printed  once  a  week  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts.  The  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  of  handling  mail  matter 
being  such  as  to  make  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  soldiers  and  sailors  to  ob¬ 
tain  American  newspapers  over  there. 
The  Sun  determined  to  do  something 
that  would  fill  a  genuine  void  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  Maryland  men 
who  are  serving  their  country  in  the 
trenches,  in  camps,  on  battleships,  and 
in  hospital  units. 

Word  has  come  to  the  Sun  again  and 
again  that  the  thing  the  man  and  wo¬ 
man  “over  there”  hungers  for  more 
than  anything  else  is  “news  from 
home,”  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
hold  of  a  “home  paper.‘’ 

The  Sun’s  “Overseas  Edition”  is  in¬ 
tended  to  meet  this  need.  It  has  not 
been  launched  as  a  money-making 
proposition.  It  carries  no  advertising. 
It  is  the  Sun  in  tabloid  size.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  sixteen  regular  newspaper 
columns  of  condensed  news  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  Maryland,  with  an  editorial 
page  containing  the  regular  editorial- 
page  features  boiled  down,  a  page  of 
sports,  personals,  telegraphic  and  local 
news,  a  cartoon — in  fact,  it  is  the  Sun 
in  miniature,  with  all  of  the  style  and 
flavor  and  personality  of  its  parent. 

The  rates  are  25  cents  for  one  month, 
50  cents  for  two  months,  $1.50  for  six 
montha  Each  issue  will  be  sent  over 
in  a  scaled  envelope  as  first-class  mail 
matter.  Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
announcement  of  the  “Overseas  Edi¬ 
tion,”  corporations  like  the  railroads, 
gas  company,  and  street  railway  com¬ 
pany,  which  have  hundreds  of  men  in 
the  service,  were  subscribing  to  copies 
for  every  man  represented  in  their  ser¬ 
vice  flags.  Individual  subscriptions  to 
the  paper  by  relatives  of  the  men  over¬ 
seas  have  come  in  in  such  numbers  that 
our  circulation  department  has  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  handle  the  rush. 

The  first  issue  has  a  circulation  of 

1,200. 


Political  Plan  for  Hcarsl's  Secretary 
L.  J.  O’Reilly,  for  years  secretary  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Commissioner  of  the  Water 
Supply  by  Mayor  Hylan,  of  New  York. 
The  po.sltion  pays  $12,000  a  year. 


A.  P.-l.  N.  S.  Case  Monday 
The  case  of  the  Associated  Press  ver¬ 
sus  the  International  News  Service,  in¬ 
volving  property  rights  in  news,  will  be 
heard  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Washington  beginning  Monday. 


Boston  Newspaper  Man  Dead 
WiLUAM  A.  Hume,  one  of  the  best- 
known  news  writers  in  Boston,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  parents  in  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  last  Friday.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Herald  staff  and  at  different  times 
had  worked  on  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Cleveland  newspapers. 


Write  “Liberty  Bonds”  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  things  you  C.A.N  afford  to 
buy. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
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And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified 
auditors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public 
accountants,  any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reportsi  papers 
and  other  records  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to 
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.%I,.41I.AMA 

ItlrmlDgbam  .  NEWS 

Average  circulation  for  Feb.,  1918,  Dally 
44,090;  Sunday,  SO, 073.  Printed  2,865,884 
Ilnea  more  advertising  than  Ita  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  In  1917. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sundaj  clrculaUon.  Greatest  Boms 
Delivery. 

San  Jose  . MERCURT-HERALD 

Post  OfBce  Statement . 11,484 

Member  of  A.  B.  O. 

GEORUIA 

Atlanta  . JOURNAL 

Clr.,  Dally,  55,687;  Sunday,  67,870. 

ILI.INOIS 

Joliet  (Circulation  15,190)  HERALD-NEWS 
IOWA 

Dea  Molnea . SUCCESSFUL  FAIt.Ml.NG 

More  than  800,000  circulation  guaranteed 
and  proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  . TIMES-PICATUNE 

.MICHIGAN 

Jackson. ..  (No  Monday  Issue) ..  .PATRIOT 
I,aat  Oov.  .Statement — Dally,  11,329;  Sun¬ 
day,  12,310.  Meiiilier  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N. 
P.  A.  Flat  Ratea — One  time  ads.  66  cents 
inch ;  yearly  contracts,  85  cents  Incb ;  po¬ 
sition  20%  extra. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  .  TRIBUNE 

Morning  and  Evening. 

•MONTANA 

Butte  .  MINER 

Average  dally,  13,781 ;  Sunday,  22,848,  for 
0  montba  ending  April  1,  1917. 


MISSOIRI 

St.  Louis . POST-DISPATCH 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  tbe  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  witb 
the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 
The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  paper  In 
St.  Lonls  and  suburba  every  day  In  tba 
year  than  there  are  homes  In  the  city. 
Circulation  for  entlrs  year,  1917 : 

Sunday  average  . 861,263 

Dally  and  Sunday . 194,598 

NEW  JEItSEY' 

Elizabeth  .  JOURNAL 


Paterson . PRESS-CHRONICLE 


PlalnSeld  .  (X>URIRR-NBWB 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo . COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 


Sew  York  City..  .IL  PROGRESSO  ITAIX) 
AMERICANO. 


New  York  City . DAY 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 

OHIO 

Youngstown  .  VINDICATOR 

PENNSY'LVANIA 

Erie . TIMES 

Wtikea-Barre  .  TIMBS-LRADBB 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville  .  BANNER 

TEX.4S 

Houston  .  CHBONICXB 

Tbe  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of 

42,000  dally  and  61,000  Sunday. 

VIRGINIA 

Harrisonburg . DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

largest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper  In  the 
famous  valley  of  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  . POST-INTELLIGENCER 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publishers  guarantee  elrcnlatlon 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  tbe  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exbagatlve  Investigation: 

II.I.INOIS 

Chicago  .  SKANDINAVBN 

KE.NTUC  KY 

laulsvllle,  Ky.. MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL 
(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  duaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publica¬ 
tion  In  tbe  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies 
monthly. 


GEORGIA 

Athens  .  BANNER 

A  gilt-edge  subscription — not  a  mere  clrculu 
tion  claim. 
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NOTEWORTHY  TRIBUTE 
PAID  TO  M.  E.  STONE 

(ContinvrS  from  pnge  6) 

occupation  as  he  has  given  them  with¬ 
out  reserve  to  the  affairs  ol  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  enjoyed  the  usufruct 
of  his  efforts,  he  would  have  amassed 
an  enormous  fortune,  besides  winning 
a  leadersiiip  of  conspicuous  distinction. 

"I  salute  you,  Melville  E.  Stone,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  extend  my 
congratulations  and  felicitations  on  the 
quarter  of  a  century  of  your  extraor¬ 
dinary  service  to  the  Associated  Press, 
and,  through  its  instrumentality,  to  our 
coimtry  and  the  world.  And  I  am  sure 
1  echo  the  sincere  sentiments  of  all 
members  of  the  association  in  wishing 
>uu  many  more  years  of  happy,  useful 
life  as  our  guide,  our  philosopher,  and 
our  friend." 

general  tatlor's  address. 

Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  the  next 
speaker,  was  in  a  happy  mood,  and  was 
warmly  greeted.  He  said: 

“1  am  very  glad  to  do  my  bit  in  this 
year  of  preparedness  by  coming  here 
and  taking  part  in  a  rehearsal  of  the 
obsequies  of  Melville  E.  Stone.  May 
the  real  thing  come  many,  many  years 
later. 

*T  am  also  glad  that  he  is  here  to 
listen  to  this  rehearsal,  because  it  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  add  or  subtract 
or  to  order  any  changes  he  may  desire. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  when  we  are 
through  with  these  exercises  he  may 
decide  to  have  an  Episcopal  service  when 
there  will  be  no  remarks. 

‘T  have  know’n  Mr.  Stone  Intimately 
for  over  forty-flve  years.,  I  think  1  have 
known  him  longer  than  any  gentleman 
here,  unless  perchance  there  may  be 
some  one  present  who  once  went  to 
Sunday  School  with  him.  1  doubt  if 
that  is  possible.  If  Mel  ever  went  to 
Sunday  School  he  was  probably  the  little 
boy  who  wanted  to  join  the  largest 
class  in  the  school.  When  he  proposed 
it,  the  teacher  had  her  doubts,  so  she 
told  him  he  must  take  an  examination 
and  must  believe  in  all  the  miracles  in 
the  Bible.  Even  at  that  early  age  his 
nerve  was  his  chief  asset,  so  he  boldly 
demanded  an  examination. 

“The  teacher  asked  him  if  he  believed 
that  Daniel  went  into  that  den  of  roar¬ 
ing  lions  and  came  out  uninjured. 

"Y-e-s;  he  thought  that  might  be 
true.  When  she  came  to  the  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  whale,  be  insisted  that 
was  an  impossible  yarn.  How  could 
Jonah  breathe,  how  could  the  whale — 
why,  but  it  is  simply  preposterous. 

"Then,  of  course,  you  cannot  join  the 
class.” 

"All  right,”  replied  Mel.  He  took  his 
cap,  and  when  he  reached  the  door 
turned  and  said,  "by  the  way,  teacher, 
I'm  not  so  damn  sure  about  Daniel, 
either.” 

GETTING  HIS  "OBIT”  IN  SHAPE. 

“I  had  quite  a  surprise  the  other  day 
at  my  office.  We  have  had  an  awful 
winter  in  Boston,  and  as  1  couldn't 
get  an  opportunity  to  play  golf  or  even 
to  take  long  walks,  I  had  an  attack  of 
neuralgia.  One  day  after  I  had  been 
housed  a  month,  the  thermometer  was 
zero  instead  of  12  below,  and  the  north¬ 
west  wind  was  blowing  60  miles  an 
hour  instead  of  180 — it  was  so  warm 
I  thought  I  would  go  down  to  the  oflBce. 

I  halted  a  minute  at  the  desk  of  one 
of  our  army  of  stenographers  and  it 
hapi>ened.  I  suppose  you  have  noticed 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  stenographers 
in  your  office.  Most  everybody  in  our 
office  does  now  or  wants  to  use  a  ste¬ 


nographer.  The  only  exception  is  our 
night  watchmen,  and  we  expect  that  he 
will  demand  one  almost  any  day,  on  the 
ground  that  he  needs  the  click  of  the 
typewriter  to  keep  him  awake  when 
he  is  on  duty. 

"This  little  stenographer  had  a  lot  of 
proofs,  on  which  some  one  had  made 
many  additions.  A  glance  at  the  writ¬ 
ing  showed  me  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  man  in  our  office,  who  next  to  my¬ 
self  is  the  best  obituary  writer  we  have, 
so  I  said,  ‘Who  is  it  about?' 

*'  ‘You,’  was  the  reply. 

"It  was  my  envelope  from  the  office 
graveyard  being  brought  up  to  date.  I 
had  expected  to  be  told,  as  usual,  how 
the  business  had  increased  owing  to  my 
absence,  but  to  get  this  was  a  stunning 
surprise. 

“  ‘Do  you  know  the  date  when  it  is 
to  be  used?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘No,‘  said  she,  ‘but  I  will  find  out.’ 

"  ‘Never  mind,’  said  I,  ‘I’ll  watch  for 
it  myself.'  (Laughter.)  I  had  tried  for 
forty-five  years  to  hammer  news  sense 
into  Globe  men.  Here  was  ample  proof 
that  I  had  succeeded,  but  hadn’t  1 
overplayed  my  band? 

"I  have  always  insisted  that  I  had 
rather  have  an  ounce  of  taffy  while  I 
am  alive  than  a  ton  of  epitaphy  after 
I  am  dead. 

"I  once  introduced  a  lively  Mayor  of 
Boston  to  an  audience  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  the  finest  crop  of 
friends  in  the  city,  and  that  he  had  also 
the  finest  crop  of  enemies.  While  it 
seems  queer.  It  is  true  that  a  good  crop 
of  enemies  really  renders  you  a  service 
by  keeping  your  friends  in  a  state  of 
chronic  activity. 

CRITICS — NOT  ENEMIES. 

‘‘Mr.  stone  has  as  large  a  collection 
of  friends  and  good  ones,  too,  as  any 
man  In  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  that  those  who  know  him  and  are 
not  his  friends  are  his  enemies — they 
are  really  his  critics.  It  is  difficult  at 
times  to  suit  one  boss,  but  when  you 
have  a  thousand  bosses,  so  to  speak,  it 
is  not  possible  to  avoid  criticism  and 
create  antagonism.  However,  only  once 
In  twenty-five  years  has  there  been  a 
situation  which  may  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  acute.  The  directors  appointed  a 
committee  of  investigation,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  fiercest  critics.  The  result  of 
a  complete  probe  showed  that  what 
promised  to  be  a  large  wash  proved  to 
be  the  smallest  hangout  ever  seen.  Two 
faults  were  found  by  the  final  verdict. 

“First,  that  Mr.  Stone  dined  with  or 
was  in  the  company  of  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry  or  very  wealthy  people  too  fre¬ 
quently. 

"Second,  that  Mr.  Stone  had  accepted 
decorations  from  kings  and  potentates, 
and  the  same  might  influence  his  judg¬ 
ment 

“The  board  of  directors  passed  a  vote 
that  a  general  manager  who  would 
allow  them  to  blue  pencil  bis  friendships 
was  not  fit  for  his  Job,  and  that  they 
could  readily  see  why  a  general  man- 
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ager  could  accept  foreign  decorations 
and  still  remain  hone.st. 

“I  have  known  Mr.  Stone  forty-five 
yeans.  I  have  known  him  in  years  of 
adversity  and  in  years  of  prosperity. 
I  have  fought  with  him  and  against 
him  in  Associated  Press  matters.  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  we 
should  strike  an  average  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  virtues  and  faults  of  our 
friends  and  associates.  That  is  the  only 
acid  test,  and  Mr.  Stone  had  stood  it 
nobly.  His  virtues  are  many — his  faults 
are  few.  He  is  a  true  friend  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  enemy.  In  his  twenty-five  years 
as  general  manager  of  this  Association 
he  has  shown  initiative,  efficiency,  ih- 
tegrity,  and  Industry.  He  has  clearly 
proven  that  he  is  the  best  all-round 
manager  of  press  associations  we  have 
ever  known  in  this  country,  and  when 
I  say  that  it  means  the  best  in  the 
world."  (Applause.) 

LIBERTY  BONDS  AS  "INSERTS." 

In  presenting  to  Mr.  Stone  the  book 
of  appreciation.  President  Noyes  added 
his  own  eloquent  tribute  to  his  co¬ 
worker,  and  took  occasion  to  remark 
that,  in  the  copy  of  the  “M.  E.  S.”  book 
which  he  was  then  presenting  to  the 
man  about  whose  life  work  it  had  been 
written,  there  would  be  found  some 
“added  illustrations,”  or  decorations, 
placed  there  by  some  of  Mr.  Stone’s 
friends.  He  then  explained  that  these 
special  Inserts  consisted  of  Liberty 
Bonds  of  the  Third  issue — 25  of  them, 
each  one  of  $1,000  denomination! 

"m.  r  s.”  makes  his  response. 

Mr.  Stone,  visibly  affected  by  the  ava¬ 
lanche  of  appreciative  things  which  had 
been  spoken  of  him,  and  by  the  unique 
gift,  responded  Impre.s’sively.  He  said: 

"Mr.  President  and  my  masters  of  the 
Associated  Press:  I  thank  you.  I  should 
be  untrue  to  myself  If  these  were  not 
the  first  words  to  be  uttered  by  me  on 
this  occasion. 

“No  one  could  be  the  recipient  of  such 
a  testimonial  without  a  deep  sense  of 
pride.  But,  equally,  no  one  could  un¬ 
dergo  such  an  ordeal  without  some 
sense  of  embarrassment.  No  one  Is  more 
desirous  of  enjoying  your  good  opinion 
than  I,  but,  also,  no  one  is  more  doubt¬ 
ful  of  his  right  to  enjoy  this  testi¬ 
monial. 

“It  has  been  said,  that  I  have  enjoyed 
the  association  of  a  very  fine  company 
of  men.  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
I  do.  It  was  something  like  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  we 
were  engaged  in  that  contest  to  establish 
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a  free,  self-governing  news-gathering 
organization,  that  my  friend  Whltelaw 
Itcid,  who  was  then  contesting  the 
ground  with  our  organization,  advised 
me  that  it  would  be  utterly  Impossible 
to  ever  establish  a  news-gathering  or¬ 
ganization  that  would  survive  one  gen¬ 
eration,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying 
to  him  that  I  believed  that  was  true  if 
the  forms  of  organization  then  existent 
and  that  had  been  existent  theretofore 
were  to  be  continued.  But  I  did  believe 
thoroughly  th.it  an  organization  co¬ 
operative  in  Its  character  and  resting 
down  securely  upon  its  membership,  and 
not  an  organization  for  money-making, 
and  not  an  organization  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  any  one  or  two  or  three  men — I 
did  believe  that  such  an  organization 
might  endure. 

"I  had  been  personally  for  a  number 
of  years  a  believer  in  cooperation.  Away 
back  in  '79  the  very  father  of  co¬ 
operation  came  to  this  country.  He 
came  to  Chicago,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance.  It 
was  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  of  England. 
He  came  out  to  teach  us  cooperation. 
He  had  been  lecturer  for  socialism  of 
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the  Robert  Dale  Owen  sort.  He  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ministrations  of  Major  Brls- 
l)ane,  father  of  Arthur  Brisbane,  who 
introduced  the  Fourierite  theory  to  this 
country.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  that  sort  of  thing  would  fail  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  perfection  in  human 
beings.  But  he  had  started  out  In  Roch¬ 
dale  in  Bngland,  to  establish  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  when  they  set  out  to  find  a  law 
under  which  they  could  establish  the 
Rochdale  Cooperative  Stores,  the  weav¬ 
ers  of  Rochdale  found  no  law  on  the 
statute  books  of  England  adaptable  to 
it,  and  Anally  they  adopted  a  law  for 
the  establishment  of  sick  and  burial  so¬ 
cieties  and  clubs,  and  did  precisely  what 
we  of  this  Association  did  eighteen  years 
ago. 


REAL  CO-OPERATION  ESTABLISHED. 

“Well,  now,  I  h.'ive  .said  that  we  estab¬ 
lished  a  cooperative  organization.  Yes, 
cooperative  in  the  very  best  sense.  Co¬ 
operative  not  alone  in  the  cooperation 
of  you  members— and  I  have  had  that 
cooperation  through  all  these  years, 
iind  never  could  have  done  anything  in 
this  world  but  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  finest  board  of  directors  that  any 
man  had  to  hold  up  his  hands  as  Aaron 
and  Hurr  held  up  the  hands  of  Mose.s. 
You  could  have  put  a  bad  man  on  the 
board  of  directors,  and  inside  of  six 
months,  touched  by  the  r'ght  thinking 
and  enthu.sia.sm  of  that  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  he  would  have  become  a  good 
man.  I  have  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  membership  of  this  organization  in 
.-•nch  measure  as  no  human  being  in 
this  room  can  understand  as  I  do.  You 
hii'"'  been  patient.  You  have  been  in- 
sfiired  by  the  highest  and  the  holiest 
of  motive.s.  You  have  stood  by  me 
through  thick  and  thin.  I  thank  you 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
the  monument  to  me  and  to  the  board 
of  directors,  my  assQciates;  for  the 
monument  you  have  erected  to  us  and 
1o  yourselves. 

“I  have  had  the  cooperation  also  of 
as  gallant  a  set  of  employees  as  you 
could  find  anywhere.  The  badge  of  the 
.Vssociated  Press  on  any  employee  in 
the  world  is  the  badge  of  a  gentleman, 
of  an  honest  man  (applause).  And  how 
they  have  striven  for  you!  We  have 
reported  T  don’t  know  how  many  wars, 
and,  of  course,  the  war  corre.spondent 
is  in  more  Imminent  danger  than  any 
other  man  in  the  service.  They  have 
gone  out  into  the  field  of  danger,  with¬ 
out  a  gun,  without  the  touch  of  elbow 
that  the  soldier  has;  inspired  by  none 
of  the  wild  enthusiasm  or  hatred  that 
the  soldier  has.  They  have  gone  out  to 
do  their  duty  for  you  and  for  the  Amert- 
can  people,  and  for  civilization,  on  small 
wage,  uncomplaining,  proud  of  their  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Associated  Press.  1 
should  be  untrue  if  I  did  not  pay  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  that  gallant  lot  of  fellows,  not 
only  over  there,  biit  here;  the  men  In 
the  operating  and  editorial  departments 
who  have  stood  at  their  desks,  day  in 
and  day  out,  unflinchingly. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  telegraph 
operator  on  an  ordinary  morning  paper 
does?  He  goes  to  work  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  and  works  until  three  in 
the  morning,  day  in  and  day  out.  His 
family  are  going  to  the  theatre  or  en¬ 
joying  themselves.  He  is  denied  all 
that.  He  must  be  there  ceaselessly. 
And  they  are  there  ceaselessly. 

“I  noted  what  Mr.  Ochs  and  General 
Taylor  said  about  criticism.  Well,  the 
A.ssoclated  Press  was  founded  on  the 
theory  that  its  Integrity  could  only  be 
maintained  by  criticism.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  any  man  who  criticises  it 
Indeed,  I  Invite  criticism,  because  the 
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purity  of  a  stream  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  by  aeration,  and  I  want  to  see 
the  .sunlight  let  in  upon  it. 

HIS  OLD  PARTNER. 

“When,  in  the  earliest  days  my  part¬ 
ner,  the  man  with  whom  I  enjoyed  as¬ 
sociation  for  twelve  years  in  the  own¬ 
ership  and  editorship  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News— and  in  all  that  twelve 
years  there  never  was  one  moment  of 
friction,  and  in  all  that  twelve  years 
there  was  scarcely  a  difference  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  that  friendship  has  survived 
in  ever-growing  affection  from  that 
day  to  this — when  he  by  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  hour,  was  chosen  as  the 
president,  he  came  to  me  and  said,  ‘Well, 
now,  what  can  do  I  for  you?’  in  true 
Tammany  style. 

“  ‘Well,’  I  said,  ‘Victor,  there  is  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  have  you  do.  If 
there  is  any  rtian  in  the  Association  who 
believes  that  the  finances  are  badly 
managed,  put  that  man  on  the  Auditing 
Committee.’ 

“I  have  never  in  all  the  twenty-five 
year.s — and  every  man  in  this  room  will 
bear  me  witne.ss  it  is  true — I  have  never 
participated  In  any  wi.se,  nor  hinted, 
nor  has  any  man  In  our  employed  ser¬ 
vice  ever  hinted  his  desire  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  any  man  as  a  director,  or  for 
defeat  of  any  man.  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  myself  if  I  ever  undertook  to  create 
a  board  of  directors  who  should  employ 
me  In  this  position.  I  did  not  seek  this 
position.  It  was  tendered  to  me  with¬ 
out  any  warning  whatever,  and  as  I  am 
a  civil  service  reformer,  and  have  been 
for  years,  I  conceived  It  my  fir.st  duty 
that  this  should  be  a  truly  democratic 
organization;  self-governing  in  the  last 
degree. 

“Now,  I  believe  in  the  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  and  effect  of  criticism,  even  carp¬ 
ing,  unrea.sonable  criticism.  I  remem¬ 
ber  on  the  Daily  News,  one  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers  came  to  me  one  day  and 
said,  ‘Mr.  Stone,  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  an  lncrea.se  In  salary.’  ‘Well,’  I  said, 
‘for  Heaven’s  sake,  what  justification 
have  you  got  for  an  increase  in  salary?’ 
He  said.  ‘I  am  the  only  man  at  the 
editorial  conference  every  morning  who 
dares  to  say  you  are  an  idiot.’  I  said. 
‘You  get  your  increase  in  salary.’ 

“Now,  I  feel  this  way:  A  great  deal 
of  the  criticism  of  the  Associated  Press 
is  ju.stifled.  It  is  by  no  means  perfect. 
All  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature  at¬ 
tach  to  it.  That  sort  of  criticism  Is 
most  helpful. 

“.Another  measure  of  criticism  Is 
born  of  Ignorance  of  the  precise  situa¬ 
tion.  That  is  easily  taken  care  of  by 
an  explanation. 

"A  very  small,  and  utterly  negligible 
fraction  of  the  criticism  is  malign,  and 
I  have  this  theory  about  that,  that  if 
you  give  an  unfair  critic  rope  enough, 
he  will  hang  himself — and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  fun  in  that,  in  .seeing  him 
do  it. 

“Now,  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
the  board  of  directors  all  the  informa- 
said  I  had  a  dominant  influence  over 
the  board  of  directors.  There  is  not 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
present  or  past,  who  won’t  challenge 
that  statement.  It  is  my  duty  to  give 
the  board  of  directors  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  at  my  disposal,  but  very,  very  fre¬ 
quently  ^they  disagree  with  me.  Well, 
now,  I  find  a  great  deal  of  .satisfaction 
in  this  point  of  view.  If  the  board  of 
directors  don’t  agree  with  me,  then  I 
will  honestly  and  fairly  carry  out  their 
view.  If  they  are  wrong  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  saying  to  them,  ‘Well, 
I  told  you  so.’  If  I  am  wrong,  I  shall 
liave  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  have  been  saved  a  blunder.  Now, 


ABOUT 


WISCONSIN 


(With  apologies  to  K.  C.  B.) 


IN  THE  smoking-room 
OF  THE  Pullman 
THERE  WAS  a  manufacturer 
OF  FINE  goods  that  he 

PUT  IN  the  stores  everywhere 

#  •  • 

AND  ALSO  there  was 
AN  ADVERTISING  man 
WHO  WAS  wise  because  he 

NEVER  FOOLED  himself 

*  *  • 

AND  FELT  lonely  in 

•  •  • 

CONSEQUENCE. 

•  •  • 

AND  ALSO  too  there  was 

•  •  • 

A  STRANGER,  not 

•  •  • 

RECAUSE  HE  was  strange 

•  •  • 

BUT  FOR  the  reason  that 

•  •  • 

THE  OTHERS  didn’t  know  him. 

tt  •  • 

NOW  YOU  have  the  scene 

•  •  • 

AND  THE  characters, 

•  •  • 

IF  YOU  want  to  call  it 

SUCH  HERE  is  the 

*  •  • 

PLOT. 

*  •  • 

THE  MANUFACTURER  was 

«  •  « 

TELLING  THE  advertising 

•  •  • 

MAN  HOW  fine  his  goods 

•  •  • 

WERE  AND  how  much  money 

HE  SPENT  in  advertising. 

•  •  • 

AND  THE  ad  man  saw 
VISIONS  OF  a  big  account, 
TILL  THE  man  said 
IT  DIDN’T  seem  to  sell 
THE  GOODS  as  it  ought, 

SO  THE  adver- 
TISING  MAN  got  a  hunch  and 
SUGGESTED  HE  inight  be 
COVERING  TOO  much  territory, 
AND  THE  man  asked 
HOW  HE  could  cut  it  down 
OR  WHERE  he  could  con- 
CENTRATE. 


THEN  THE  stranger  said 
WISCONSIN. 

•  •  • 

AND  THE  manufacturer  and 

THE  AD  man  asked  why, 

•  •  « 

THEY  SAID  they  thought 
IT  WA.S  a  sort  of  jay 
STATE  AND  far  away 
AND  HOW  could  it  be  reached. 
THE  STRANGER  said  he  was 
ONE  OF  the  jays  and  he’d 

tt  •  • 

SHOW  THEM  if  they  wanted 
TO  KNOW  which  they  did. 

SO  HE  told  them  the  facts 

«  *  • 

ABOUT  THE  state  which  You 
CAN  EASILY  find  out  by  looking 
AT  SOME  of  these  ads  that 

HAVE  ALREADY  been  printed, 

•  •  • 

AND  THEN  he  told  them 

«  •  • 

WHAT  PAPERS  would  sell  the 

GOODS  LIKE  hot-cakes 

•  •  « 

AND  THEY  were  pleased. 

THE  MAN — that  is  the  manu- 
FACTURER  GAVE  the  ad  man  an 

ORDER  FOR  all  the  papers 

•  •  • 

YOU’LL  FIND  in  the  list 

•  •  • 

BELOW  AND  then  they  all 
SHOOK  H.^NDS  because  they 
ll.M)  LEi-ARNED  something  new 
AND  TRUE  that  day. 

AND  NOW  I’ll  tell  you  who 
THEY  WERE,  these  people. 

THE  M.AN  with  the  goods  who 
THOUGHT  HE  had  been  adver- 

TISING  AND  the  ad  man  who  was 

•  •  • 

WISE  AND  didn’t  fool^himself 
ARE  YOU  and  You^and 
THE  STRANGER— weB,  I  am 

THAT  JAY  from  Wisconsin, 

•  •  « 

I  THANK  you. 
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Madison,  Wisconsin,  Htate  Jonrnnl  (E) . . 

13,711 

.03 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (S) . . 

10,531 

.03 

Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  (E) . 

39,898 

.06 

.Milwaukee  Journal  (E) . 

116,607 

.14 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S) . 

99,154 

.14 

.MBwaukee  Leader  (E) . 

35,741 

.07 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (M&E) . 

65,313 

.11 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (S) . 

63,028 

.11 

Gshkosii  Northwestern  (E) . 

13,4N6 

.03 

Kacine  Journal  News  (E) . 

7,415 

,  .02143 

Bacine  Times-Cail  (E) . . 

6,255 

.0150 

Sheboygan  Press  (E) . 

t5,714 

.0143 

Superior  Telegram  (E) . 
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15,095 

.035 
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that  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  philosophy, 
liut,  after  all,  it  consoles  a  man. 

TWKNTy-FlVE  ENJOYABLE  YEARS. 

“1  have  had  a  delightful  time.  1  have 
enjoyed  niy  work.  1  have  iiad  some 
share — and  1  urn  very  glad  of  it — in  a 
work  that  1  believe  has  a  great  deal  of 
public  value.  I  believe  that  in  a  self- 
governing  people,  an  honest  news  ser¬ 
vice  is  of  the  highest  moment,  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  and  glad  to  rest 
my  future  fame,  whatever  It  may  be, 
upon  the  work  that  in  conjunction — not 
alone,  and  not  by  any  means  with  the 
•same  degree  of  masterful  conduct  that 
has  been  spoken  of  here — upon  the 
work,  whatever  It  may  be,  that  I  have 
done  to  contribute  to  that  end.  It 
would  be  monument  enough  for  any 
man.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.”  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  Stone  here  took  his  seat,  but  Im¬ 
mediately  arose  and  added: 

"I  am  like  Depew.  He  said  the  best 
speech  he  ever  made  was  in  the  cab 
going  home.  I  do  want  to  ask  you  to 
rise  with  me  and  drink  to  our  allies. 
Not  only  our  allies  in  the  war,  but  our 
allies  in  the  work  of  the  As.sociated 
Press,  the  agencies  throughout  the 
world  who  have  been  so  helpful.  And 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  sitting  at  my  right  Is  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Havas  agency  In 
Paris,  that  has  done  splendid  work  and 
has  been  most  helpful  to  us.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Reuter  agency  un¬ 
fortunately  is  not  here.  But  may  I  ask 
you,  not  as  master  of  ceremonies,  but 
as  your  servant — and  I  trust  your 
friend,  to  rise  and  drink  to  the  health 
of  Mr.  Houssaye,  the  manager  of  the 
Havas  agency  In  Paris." 

The  audience  then  rose  and  drank  the 
health  of  Mr.  Houssaye,  who  respond¬ 
ed  in  a  brief  but  eloquent  address,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  deejjest  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  service  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  are  rendering  to  the 
cause  of  world-wide  democracy. 


LARKE  GOING  WITH 
NEVf'  YORK  WORLD 


Becomes  Assistant  Business  Manager  Un¬ 
der  Don  Seitz,  With  Special  Charge 
of  Advertising — Practically  Suc¬ 
ceeds  Thomas  Y.  Crafts. 


George  H.  Larke,  business  manager 
of  the  Evening  Mail,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  business  manager 
of  the  morning  and  evening  editions  of 
the  New  York  World,  under  Don  Seitz. 
Mr.  Larke  is  to  assume  his  new  duties 
on  May  1. 

Under  the  arrangement  Mr.  Larke 
is  to  have  special  charge  of  advertising, 
which  is  taken  to  mean  that  he  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  successor  of  Thomas  Y. 
Crafts,  who  retired  from  the  position  of 
advertising  manager  of  the  World  last 
Monday  after  thirty-four  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service. 


When  the  A.  6.  C. 

makes  their  audit  of  our  circulation,  you 
will  find 

The  Virginia  Enterprise 

VIRGINIA,  MINNESOTA 
'  HAS 

Double  the  Paid  Circulation 

of  any  daily  paper  publiahed 
on  the  Hesaba  Ranre 
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HEARST  TO  PURCHASE  LIBERTY  LOAN  NEWS 
CHICAGO  HERALD  MAKES  BIG  HIT 


Arthur  Brishaiic,  Acting  for  Owner  of 
American,  Kcporled  to  Have  Practi¬ 
cally  Completed  Negotiations  for 
Consolidation  of  the  2  Papers. 


Newspaper  Published  hy  Seventh  District 
Liberty  Loan  (Committee  Already  Has 
Circulation  of  25,000— Rankin 
Originates  Plan. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  learns  on 
good  authority  that  negotiations  have 
been  in  progress  for  some  time,  and 
have  now  been  practically  completed, 
for  the  sale  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  by 
James  Keeley  and  his  associates  in  the 
ownership,  to  Arthur  Brisbane,  acting 
for  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  intention,  when 
the  deal  is  closed  to  consolidate  the 
Herald  with  the  Chicago  Examiner, 
morning  and  Sunday. 

The  Examiner  was  established  by  Mr. 
Hearst  In  1900,  and  has  attained  a  very 
large  circulation.  The  Herald  dates 
l)ack  in  1854,  and  In  the  intervening 
years  has  undergone  many  changes  of 
ownership.  It  became  one  of  the 
strongest  newspapers  of  the  West  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  late  James  W. 
Scott.  Ijater  It  was  consolidated  with 
the  Times,  then  with  the  Morning  R«c- 
ord,  and  was  known  as  the  Record- 
Herald  at  the  time  Mr.  Keeley  and  his 
associates  acquired  the  property.  Mr. 
Keeley  restored  the  old  name. 


MEYERS  RESIGNS  FROM  MAIL 


Has  Been  Advertising  Manager  of  New 
Y'ork  Daily  for  Past  Year. 

Charles  A.  Meyers,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  for 
the  past  year,  bais  resigned  from  that 
newspaper.  His  plans  for  the  future 
have  not  yet  been  announced. 

Mr.  Meyers  was  associated  with  Mar- 
ccllus  E.  Poster  in  eatablishing  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  and  was  for  many 
years  its  business  manager.  He  has  also 
held  other  Important  executive  posi¬ 
tions  on  newspapers  in  the  West. 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City 

New  York  Cleveland  Denver 

Philadelphia  Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Richmond  Cincinnati  Portland 

Atlanta  St.  Louis  Spokane 

BuiTalo  Minneapolis  Winnipeg 


BURWALL  NEWS  SERVICE 

1465  Broadway 
New  York  City 

A  service  by  newspaper  men 
for  newspapers. 

Most  reasonable  service  on 
earth. 

All  live  topics  handled  in  con¬ 
densed  and  attractive  style. 

Matrix  or  plate  form. 

Write  for  particulars. 


Unique  among  publicity  method.s  em- 
pioyed  by  any  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict  to  advertise  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan  is  the  Liberty  Loan  News  plan 
adopted  by  the  Seventh  District,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  .second 
issue  of  the  News,  which  is  a  sixteen- 
page  newspaper,  providing  copy,  illus¬ 
trations,  and  ideas  to  publishers,  bank¬ 
ers,  advertising  clubs,  and  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks,  was  mailed  out  under  the 
date  of  April  20. 

The  publication  now  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  25,000  copies  per  Issue,  and  the 
ofiBce  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee, 
Seventh  District,  reports  that  new  sub¬ 
scribers  are  being  daily  added  to  the 


Peoria  Ills.  TRANSCRIPT 

Only  morning  newspaper  in  Peoria. 

Peoria  Ills.  JOURNAL 


Only  evening  paper  in  Peoria  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  franchise.  Member  A.B.C. 
SUNDAY  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
Combination  Advertising  Rate 
HENRY  M.  PINDELL,  Proprietor. 
CHAS  H.  EDDY  CO.,  Rtprtstntative 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 
of  Kansas 

Copeka  Sailp  Capital 


Net  Circulation 
(latest  Government  report) 

34,48  7 

Its  sales  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 
And  it  really  promotes.  < 


Publisher 

Member  A.  B.  C. , 


The 

Pittsburgh 
Post 

has  the  second 
largest  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  circa* 
lation  m  PittsburgL 


In  the  Northweit 

The  Daily  News 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 

with  a  combined  circulation  of 

155,000 

with  not  a  single  copy  dupli- 
cated  is  the  best  and  simplest  19c 
way  to  cover  the  Twin  Cities  per  line 
and  adjacent  territory. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

General  Advertising  Manager 

Boyce  Building  Chicago 


list.  The  success  of  the  plan  is  al¬ 
ready  assured,  according  to  Wilbur  D. 
Nesbit,  editor  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
News  and  director  of  publicity  in  his 
district.  Although  advertising  on  the 
Third  Loan  was  started  in  the  Seventh 
District  in  towns  outside  of  Chicago, 
the  first  issue  of  the  News,  mailed  un¬ 
der  the  date  of  April  2,  brought  an  im¬ 
mediate  deluge  of  orders  for  mats,  elec¬ 
tros,  and  stereos  from  publishers,  banks, 
and  business  men.  The  fourth  day  af¬ 
ter  the  News  had  been  mailed  brought 
413  telegraph  and  60  mail  orders  from 
newspapers  for  from  one  to  twelve  of 
the  advertisements  which  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  issue.  Except  in  a  few 
instances,  where  delay  was  due  to  ex¬ 
press  service,  all  the  orders  were  quick¬ 
ly  filled. 


The  population  of  Des 
Moines  is  110,000. 

The  paid  circulation  of  The 
Daily  Register  and  Tribune 
is  over  110,000.  The  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  completely 
cover  the  Des  Moines  trade 
territory. 


The  CHICAGO  EVEN- 
ING  POST  was  first  in 
total  advertising  gain,  second 
in  local  display  gain  and  third 
in  total  display  gain  among 
Chicago  papers  for  1917. 

CTHE  CHICAGO  EVEN- 
ING  POST  carried  more 
automobile  display  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  evening 
paper  in  Chicago  during  1917. 

CTHE  CHICAGO  EVEN- 
ING  POST  carried  more 
Railroad  and  more  Bank  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  even¬ 
ing  paper  in  Chicago  during 
1917. 

CNo  other  newspaper  in 
Chicago  has  so  large  a 
percentage  of  its  readers 
among  the  financially  able 
class  as  has 

THE  CHICAGO 
EVENING  POST 


47%  Gain 

In  Net  Paid  Circulation 
in  Two  Years! 


THE 


Baltimore  Sunday 

NEWS 


Average  March  Sunday 
Circulation 

1918  -  113,908  Paid 
1917  -  85,638 

1916  -  77,457 


FRANK  D.  WEBB 

Advertliing  Manager 


DAN  A  CARROLL 
Eaatem 
Representative 
Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York 


J.  E  LUTZ 
Western 
Representative 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg.,  Chicago 
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PUBLISHERS  CUT  TO 
SAVE  NEWS  PRINT 


Did  Not  Wait  for  Suggestion  From  A.  N. 

P.  A.  Directors  Before  Making 
Every  Effort  to  Economize 
on  Paper  Consumption. 

Supplementing  the  number  of  publish¬ 
ers  who  wrote  last  week  to  The  Editor 
AND  PuBUSHER  describing  what  efforts 
they  had  made  in  the  line  of  news 
print  economy,  in  anticipation  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  follow¬ 
ing  communications  have  been  received: 

W.  Anderson,  president  and  editor, 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph: 

“Wo  anticipated  the  crisis  by  increas¬ 
ing  our  subscription  price  from  $5  to  $7 
in  October,  1916.  We  cut  off  all  returns 
and  pruned  our  subscription  list  very 
carefully,  eliminating  all  that  we  had  a 
suspicion  against  as  to  paying  quali¬ 
ties. 

“We  cut  out  practically  all  of  our 
features,  confining  ourselves  strictly  to 
news  of  the  most  vital  Importance.  We 
eliminated  the  leads  from  our  paper, 
making  it  solid.  This  was  very  much 
against  our  wishes,  but  it  meant  a  mate¬ 
rial  saving  In  white  paper. 

"We  cut  oft  our  comic  section,  but 
inasmuch  as  our  competitors  would  not 
follow  suit.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
restore  It  In  our  Sunday  paper. 

“We  made  the  watchword  of  our 
office  brevity  and  con.servatlon.  We  en¬ 
deavored  to  try  to  sell  all  of  the  news 
contained  In  any  other  part  In  just  half 
the  space.  We  enlarged  our  news  de¬ 
partment  force  for  this  purpose,  be¬ 
lieving  that  more  money  spent  In  sal¬ 
aries  for  additional  help  would  acquire 
a  greater  brevity  and  terseness  and  at 
the  same  time  have  the  thoroughness  in 
every  news  story  we  printed.” 

Fred.  L.  Weede,  general  manager,  Erie 
(Pa.)  Herald: 

“Practically  all  the  saving  plans  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  have  been 
In  force  in  the  Herald  office  for  more 
than  a  year.  We  watch  our  over  prints, 
and  our  pressroom  waste,  we  feel.  Is  at 
a  minimum.  There  Is  not  enough  paper 
left  on  our  cores  to  serve  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  It  Is  put  Into  the  baler. 

"Advertisers  are  furnished  with  a 
copy  under  separate  wrapper,  and  only 
when  advertisement  appears.  We  serve 
some  local  stores  with  the  press  waste, 
picking  out  the  pages  they  need. 

“We  sometimes  Jump  four  extra 
pages  becau.se  of  press  mechanical  re¬ 
strictions  or  to  meet  a  competition  that 
may  not  believe  In  as  close  a  percentage 
of  advertising  to  news  as  we  do.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  would  not  object  to  an  estab- 
li.shed  maximum  for  news,  the  ultimate 
size  of  the  paper  being  determined  by 
the  volume  of  advertising.” 

Clifford  Thompson,  general  manager. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  American: 
"Because  the  American  is  less  than 
two  years  old,  and  until  recently  was 
buying  paper  on  the  open  marKet,  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
.securing  sufficient  supply. 

“In  the  matter  of  conservation,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  followed  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  directors  in  so 
far  as  we  could.  On  a  new  publication 
it  is  necessary  to  be  more  liberal  than 
after  the  paper  has  become  established. 

“Aside  from  general  economy  in  the 
printing  and  dl.'itrlbutlon,  we  have  taken 
no  steps  to  curtail  the  use  of  news 
print,  except  to  hold  to  the  minimum 
the  number  of  pages  In  each  edition.” 


REMARKABLE  GROWTH  OF  LONDON  EVENING  NEW  S 
DUE  PRINCIPALLY  TO  EFFORTS  OF  ONE 
man— W.  J.  EVANS,  EDITOR 


W.  J.  EVANS,  EDITOR,  LONDON  EVENING  NEWS. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher.) 

London,  March  29.— instances  of  an  Individual  being  responsible  for  the 
success  of  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper  pre,  of  course,  rare  in  any  of  the 
world's  capitals,  since  a  big  daily’s  succe.ss  usually  is  the  result  of  the 
cumulative  effort  of  succeeding  talent.  This  is  why  W.  J.  Evans  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  London  journalism,  because  in  the  twenty  years  and  more 
as  its  editor  he  alone  has  forced  the  Ix)ndon  Evening  News  gradually  up  to  its 
present  predominating  position  in  influence  and  circulation^ 

The  Evening  News  is  the  afternoon  edition  of  the  Daily  Mail,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  one  of  Lord  Northcllffe’s  group  constituting  the  Associated  New.spapcrs.  It 
is  said  that  Lord  Northcliffe  would  prefer  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Evans 
on  a  given  proposition  to  those  of  any  one  of  his  associates  in  his  various  enter¬ 
prises,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  the  circum.stance  that  Mr.  Evans  occupies  a 
position  tantamount  to  that  of  managing  director — if  that  is  not,  indeed,  his 
title — of  the  Associated  Newspaper.s,  Ltd.  His  high  standard  is  conducting  the 
Evening  News  has  been  reflected  in  the  oft-repeated  observation  by  students  of 
new.spaper-maklng  that  is  a  more  carefully  edited  paper  even  than  the  Times 
Itself.  And  before  the  war  brought  the  days  of  white-paper  rationing,  the  Evening 
News  in  its  different  field,  then  at  one  cent,  was  pre.sslng  the  remarkable  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Daily  Mall  In  the  matter  of  circulation,  climbing  towards  a  million 
copies. 

A  native  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Evans  edited  the  Southern  Daily  Mail  at 
Portsmouth  before  locating  in  London  and  .joining  the  staff  of  the  Star  in  1891. 
He  became  associated  with  the  former  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth  on  the  Evening 
News  in  1894,  and  was  made  editor  two  years  later.  His  advent  as  editor  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  enterprising  and  da.shing  Innovations  In  London  journalism 
that  at  once  arou.sed  the  envy  of  editors  of  rival  newspapers  and  re.sulted  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Evening  News,  both  in  circulation  and  in  commercial  pros¬ 
perity.  This  growth  has  been  maintained  in  steady  ratio  under  Mr.  Evans’.s 
direction,  until  to-day  the  paper  is  unchallenged  in  the  afternoon  field  and 
without  a  rival  as  a  commercial  success  .save  by  the  Daily  Mail. 

Mr.  Evans  is  a  chess  player  of  the  greatest  talent,  and  those  seeking  to 
account  for  his  rare  combination  of  business  and  literary  gifts  point  to  the 
habits  of  thought  inculcated  by  the  masterly  game.  He  is  al.so  a  fisherman  and 
a  golf  player,  who  is  to  be  found  on  the  course  at  every  opportunity.  Like 
many  great  editors,  he  has  the  faculty  of  In.spirlng  the  personal  affection  of  the 
members  of  his  staff.  The  latter  Include  some  of  the  most  brilliant  talent 
engaged  on  the  London  press.  For  some  years  one  of  the  chief  leader  writers 
on  the  paper  has  been  Claude  Burton,  who.se  poems  over  the  initials  “C.  E.  B.” 
have  been  one  of  the  mo.st  attractive  features  of  the  editorial  page.  Oswald 
Barran,  noted  antiquarian  and  author,  has  for  years  contributed  a  daily  column 
signed  “The  liondoner,”  which  has  frequently  attracted  international  attention. 
Col.  J.  M.  Dick,  famous  sporting  writer,  is  tlie  sporting  editor. 


$10,000  cash  available  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  weekly  or  daily 
newspaper  property  near  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Baltimore  or  south  of 
those  cities.  Proposition  Q.  T. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

N ewspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Sales 

Purcha.ses 
Consolidations 
Appraisals  of 
Newspaper  and 
Magazine 
Properties 

Aubrey  Harwell  Henry  F.  Cannon 

H  arwell  &  Cannon 

Times  Building  NEW  YORK 


Readers  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

L*t  ut  $tnd  yu  tamplts  •/  c»l- 
•red  tomiei,  daily  and  Sunday 
pagee  •«  blatk  and  color t. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
37  waat  j9Tn  ar.,  Niw  Yoaa 

The  True  News 

— FI^T- 

Always- Accurately 

International  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 
STRAIGHTLINE  PRESSES 

with  Two  or  Four 
Folders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  scon  &  COMPANY 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  Chy 
Established  a  Quarter  »f  a  Century 
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RAN  ONE  LINOTYPE 
FOR  27  YEARS 


(icorge  N.  Baywr  S<‘l  414,0<MMMK)  Einc  «ni 
the  Firal  Machine  He  Learned 
to  Work  in  Mont¬ 
gomery. 


An  long  the  most  Interesting  of  the 
exhibits  at  the  Waldorf  during  the  week 
of  the  conventions  is  the  Mergenthaler 
linotype  that  has  been  in  continuous 
service  for  twenty-seven  years.  In  that 
time  it  has  set  the  enormous  number  of 
414,000,000  ems  of  type  for  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  for  which  pa¬ 
per,  it  is  calculated.  It  has  earned  $75,- 
000,  after  deducting  original  cost  and 
<ost  of  maintenance.  The  serial  num- 
l>er  of  the  machine  is  279,  which  gives 
an  idea  of  how  youthful  the  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Company  was  when  this  lino¬ 
type  was  manufactured. 

Quite  as  interesting  is  the  man  who 
learned  linotype  work  on  this  machine, 
and  who  stayed  with  it  during  all  the 
years  of  its  work.  The  machine  is  re¬ 
tired  from  active  service,  being  used  by 
the  Mergenthaler  people  as  an  example 
of  the  wear  that  can  be  got  from  their 
product,  but  George  N.  Ivayzer,  whose 
busy  fingers  have  touched  Its  keys  818,- 
000,000  times,  is  still  In  the  business, 
and  believes  he  can  stay  there  for  many 
years  yet. 

Mr.  Bayzer  was  persuaded  by  the  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Company  to  visit  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  wanting  to  remain  as  long  as 
he  could  with  his  companion  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  for  which 
he  has  conceived  an  affection  as  warm 
as  It  Is  possible  to  have  for  an  Inani¬ 
mate  object.  He  sat  at  Its  keyboard 
continuously  from  January  7,  1892,  to 
the  same  day  of  that  month  this  year, 
and  fears  he  can  never  become  quite 
well  accustomed  to  any  other  machine. 
His  fingers  lingered  on  the  keyboard 
lovingly  as  he  showed  to  every  visitor 
who  gave  him  half  a  chance  that  his  old 
friend  was  well  and  fit,  able  to  sprint 
with  the  best  of  the  youngsters. 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world. 

“Heant’s  Features  Always  Lead” 

Write  for  booklet. 

**HaU  Million  Dollar  Feature  Service” 


I  The  International  Feature  Service 

I  729  Savantli  A»e.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ton  can  materiallr  Increase  roor  adrertisins 
receipts  hr  the  publication  of  a  series  of 

Anti-Mail  Order  Articles 

written  in  an  eaar  cnnreniational,  hnman  In¬ 
terest  strle.  compellina  the  readers'  attenUon 
from  start  to  flnish. 

The  Mali  Order  house  methods  are  made  to 
appear  ridicuinna,  their  mysterloat  lure  and 
raried  misleadlnc  ramlBcationa  laid  bare  witb- 
ont  antaconism  or  offence. 

These  articles  will  cause  fsTorable  comment 
and  attention  in  the  commnnitr  and  biias 
Inemsed  adrertisina.  Tber  are  different. 


Aslor  Court  BuiMinc  New  York  City 

i _ 
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Mr.  Bayzer  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  though  he  has  worked  by  electric 
light  so  many  years,  has  never  needed 
glasses.  He  is  modest  and  retiring,  and 
cares  more  to  talk  about  his  machine 
than  he  does  about  himself. 


NEWSPAPER  STUFFING 
MACHINE  PERFECTED 


Seattle  Times  Installs  Remarkable  Appa¬ 
ratus  Which  Handles  28,000  Single 
Sections,  or  7,000  Complete 
Sunday  Newspapers  an  Hour. 

Virtually  the  last  of  the  processes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  printing  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  hand-operation  class  and  put  in¬ 
to  the  mechanical  division,  a  newspaper 
stuffing  machine,  that  mechanically 
".stuffs”  the  various  sections  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper — putting  one  inside  the  other 
until  they  reach  the  form  in  which  the 
paper  finally  arrives  at  the  home  of  the 
subscribers — has  been  Invented  by  Sam 
Halvorsen,  of  Seattle.  The  first  of  these 
machines  to  be  installed  anywhere  In 
the  country  Is  now  In  operation  in  the 
plant  of  the  Seattle  Times,  and  is  de¬ 
clared  by  the  publishers  to  be  doing  yeo¬ 
man  service. 

The  machine  saves  time,  money,  and 
space.  It  handles  28,000  single  sections, 
of  7,000  complete  Sunday  papers,  an 
hour,  as  compared  to  the  500  papers  an 
hour  by  hand  work.  The  machine  thus 


Hieriines-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  759$  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Repreaentatirea 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicage 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 


The  McClure  Method 

Onr  featnraa  arc  aold  oa  lodlTldoal  aarlt. 

Any  aerrler  may  ba  ordarad  alacly. 

THIS  UBANS: 

Tha  greateat  poatrlbla  tarlety  from  vhleh 
to  cbooae 

Tba  aabmlttlnc  of  each  featoro  to  yonr 
own  editorial  Jodgment 

Tba  opportanity  to  order  a  kadsat  aao- 
alatlng  only  of  what  yon  want. 

A  material  redaction  from  ladlTidoal 
prices  on  badgeta. 

Write  ea  far  aemplrn  a/  ear  ffoadait  Oat- 
orti  comdet.  doiiif  oamtea,  faa- 

turet.  btdtimt  ataHaa,  Setisn,  aia, 

Th«  McClire  Newspaper  Snidicate 
120  Want  32nd  Street,  New  York  (^ty 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


does  the  work  of  fourteen  men.  It  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  begin  assembling  the 
Sunday  paper  until  Saturday  night,  and 
solves  a  labor  problem  for  it  has  been 
difficult  to  obtain  enough  men  for  the 
work  during  many  weeks  since  war  de¬ 
mands  for  labor  became  insistent. 

The  machine  not  only  handles  the 
paper  at  the  rate  of  7,000  per  hour,  but 
counts  them,  soils  or  tears  less  than  one 
per  thousand,  and  by  an  electrical  at¬ 
tachment  instantly  stops  If  the  mechan- 
i.sm  either  tries  to  feed  two  sections 
at  once  or  misses  the  Insertion  of  one 
section.  Thus  no  paper  can  ever  leave 
the  building  in  an  incomplete  or  incor¬ 
rect  form. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 
J.^i-OB  AoNu,  aged  forty-nine,  pre.sidcnt 
of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Tribune 
Company,  putilishers  of  the  Tribune  and 
the  Herald- Di.spatch,  died  April  17  in 
Utica, 

Harry  McKenzie,  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  New  York  Herald  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  died  April  16  at  his  home  at 
Rutherford,  N.  J.  He  was  seventy-three 
years  old. 


(illtF  0Ttrnit  IFm 

** Michigan' 9  GrmatmMt  Nawapapar'* 

offers  unusual  advantages  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  First,  because  of  its  large  cir¬ 
culation,  consequently  purchasing 
power ;  second,  because  it  is  the  only 
morning  newspaper  in  Detroit — the 
fourth  largest  market  in  the  United 
States. 

VERREE&  1  Foreign 

CONKLIN  S  Rtprettntaiivt  (  Detroit** 


The 

PinSBURG  PRESS 
Ha.  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

1.  A.  KLEIN,  Melropolitaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Gleu,  People.  Gat  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Porrign  Adyertiting  Repreaeotatiyet 


The  Home  Newspaper 

In  the  clamiflcatlon.  of  adyerti.tng  which 
hare  the  greateat  appeal  to  the  home— de¬ 
partment  atoree.  women’s  apeclalty  ahom, 
i>oot.  and  .hoes  and  food.tnffa — Tb»  New  York 
2renlng  Mall  pliowed  a  decided  gain  for 
the  past  month  of  December  oyer  the  same 
month  for  1016. 

THE  GAIN 

Department  Stores  19,017  lines 

Women’.  Specialty  Shops  4,BSfl  lines 

Foodstuff.  8,041  lines 

Boots  and  Shoes  1,690  lines 

This  aubstantlates  onr  claim  that  the 
adrertiser.  more  and  more  are  conrlnclng 
themMlyes  The  Bvening  Mail  ha.  a  graater 
purchasing  power  per  unit,  than  any  other 
New  York  evening  paper  and  that  it  la  a 
home  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


Hem  street’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


David  Khsth,  vice-president  of  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  pioneer 
miner  and  business  man,  died  at  his 
apartments  in  the  Hotel  Utah,  Salt 
Lake,  Tuesday,  April  16.  He  was  nearly 
seventy-one  years  old.  For  many  years 
he  was  active  In  the  bu.slness  life  of 
Utah,  and  at  his  death  was  reputed  to 
tie  the  State’s  wealthiest  citizen.  With 
former  United  States  Senator  Thomas 
Kearns  he  was  owners  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune.  Mr.  Keith  was  bom  on 
Cape  Breton  I.sland  In  1847. 


DOMINATES 


It.  Oeld  la  pnrebaMng  ability 
per  family  and  yat  at  lowaat 
adTcrtialng  coat  per  thouaaod. 

“TO-DAY'S  HOUSEWIFE" 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

Oenmrmt 

New  York 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
20  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORE  CHICAGO 


Ton  MUST  Cm  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

M  aaver  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Snaday  CJrcalatiaa  |  CA  AAA 

MORI  THAN .  1DU,UUU 


ADVERTISERS 

1  «  If  you  have  any  product  M 
g  s  service  to  offer  to  the  Bhlpplffg 
s  trade,  you  can  advertise  It  most 

advantageously  In 

/  THE  NAUTICAL  GAZETTE 

the  recognlioil  weekly  Journal 
of  ahlpa,  alilppera  and  ship 
I,-  building.  The  great  preaent 

'■  atlmulu.  to  the  shipping  Indiia- 

f  try  mean.  IncreaBCd  bualneas 

i,  for  advertlaera  In  this  high 

k  class  medium. 

SnbacriptloB  S.*!.©©  ■  yea* 
\Xs  20  Vesey  Street.  New  York 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  tbs  aerviea 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  tba  cllpplnga  on  all  mattars  of 
interest  to  yon,  printed  in  over  05  per  cent, 
of  the  newk>apera  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  CanadA  and  New¬ 
foundland  St  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  8T.,  TOEONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  aervlce,  regular  press  clipping 
rates— special  rates  and  discounts  to  ^ada 
and  Newspapers. 


Vo^ 
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ilf  Shipped  to  I 

I  11  ijMiuiiw  lum  Boston  I 

II  I  'I  '"'’*”***"  ^**'*'‘’  I 

I  ji  | 

ji  I  |l[p  Shipped  to  AiiuiwVil 

I  PI  lllllllll>^urlihft^h  y 

Orofer- A^o  Hiuutn  Shipped  to  ^ 

’  litHuiiniiui  Co  New  Hi^ven.Cl 

lUlMlIilllt  IWV  l«'  ^  IIIUUlUll' ^  J0fS 

Qyrder  /Vo  I'lmu 
Shipped  to  HUM 
PcKtbnd  Me  ^ 

ItllKUllllUl  ^  lUIUI 

OrdeV  M?(iiuu*x 
Shipped  toUiUHiH^ 

Pot  Ls  I  1 


BIG 


OR 


UTTLE! 


Order  |  1  How  about  the  volumc  of  Ncw 

////////6//^¥t^^  ?  Shipped  toU^'HHH^  .f  '  rp  1  J  'T'  J 

N . England  Irader 

\\\  New  England  Order 

'//'///  /  //.//// Boolc  thick  or  thin? 

Swell  it  out  to  its  proper  thick¬ 
ness.  Make  “that  bulging  order 
book”  that  merchandisers  dream  about— reality.  It  can  be  done  right 
in  New  England  where  big  merchandising  records  are  being  hung  up 
every  day  these  humming  days  of  wartime  prosperity. 

Industrially,  New  England  is  enjoying  an  unexampled  period  of 
prosperity,  created  to  a  large  extent 

by  billions  in  war  orders.  With  I  piTld  2,ROO  10,000  ^ 

■  .  .  f  ('irrnlatioii  linen  linen  p 

this  vast  reservoir  of  war  profits  to  I  . .4.  .4.  I 

dlV  T  T7'  1  1  fP  I  m  Ilnnfon  A.lverliner  mill  .  m 

raw  on,  New  England  can  afford,  |  SfkiSi  ;3i:  Si  | 

and  demands  the  best  or  everything.  |  •««  -s"  I 

cLj/^xi^xT  ir  i  j  I  ii":*/;,"  {"nr"  /m)  321.400  .4r.  .4.%  g 

Then  SHOW  New  England  i  f/k  I 

■«  T- -e  T  1  ¥1^  T  ¥“'  ^  Wontnn  Trnnnerlpf  4K)  47,704  .IS  .IS  w 

VfllllcllXjr'  i  Kllehhnrn  Sentinel  (F.)  .1,1587  .02  .0115  f 

^  l-Xi-KL/.  §  .I.rnn  Item  (E)  13,1150  ,030  .040  f 

ej-vi  •  *11  i  I-ynn  Newn  (E)  8,800  .03.17  .0207  g 

1  here  is  one  universally  recog-  i  ‘'"""'"-^“'Tme>  17.400  .035  .0.3.1  i 

.  ,  i  Salem  Vewn  <E)  18.040  .0.1  .04  § 

nized  route  to  New  England  adver-  ^  Woreenter  Gaxette  (li)  30.123  .07  .0.1  ^ 

tising  success;  that  leads  through  the  |  '^"pormlatrbn"  3?(l05".r.22.  *’®^****^®  3.1302  3.0280  ^ 

columns  of  the  New  England  Daily  |  K”r.Vo'.  S'n-ViVMr'riTsSJJ  :;s  :fJ  I 

Tk  T  'TT'l  »  •  •  %  Providenre  .Innrnal  (M»S)  34,0150  .075*00  ,07I5«0‘)  % 

Newspapers.  1  heir  judicious  use  I  rA"«';!:«7k;i’*ciir-"'  •®*  I 

1  1  1  •  f  r  1  f  i  Reporter  (E)  10.247  .03.17  .0214  f 

has  resulted  in  fortunes  tor  a  host  of  p  Rhode  Inland  totaln.  142,820  .3200  .200.1  A 

«  I  I  •  I  p  Popniatlon,  501,215.  % 

successful  advertisers.  Remember  i  mr.iand  E.pre.n  **4V7*=22.o7o  .00  .04.1  I 

.  1  ^  •  4  J  4  •  •  1  If  4^1  i  Portland  Telesrani  (S)  17.0.12  .04.1  .035  f 

that  a  proper  introduction  is  halt  the  i  •  To;io2 ~  .105 — I 

battle.  You  can  make  that  New  Enp^-  I  ’^“^’^ermow  i 

LICILLI^.  1  WU.  vail  lliaivv  Lliai.  i’SVVV  J-/ll^  I  narre  Timen  (E)  7.240  .017  .0143  i 

land  Order  Book  SOME  SWELL  |  10.304  .025  .0170  | 

VOLUME  by  advertising  in  these  j  pop.i-on.  I 


.3.1  .3,1 

.30  .30 

.3.1  .3.1  . 

.30  .30 

.4.1  .4.1 

.3.1  .35 

.15  .15 

.18  .18 

.02  .015 

.030  .040 

.0357  .0207 


Salem  Vewn 
SprinKfleld  Union 
AVorcenter  Gaxette 


1 8.040  .0.1 


(MES  30,742 
(E)  .30.123 


Mannaehnnettn  totaln.  2,030,180  3.1302  3.0280  # 

Popniatibn,  3,00.1.522. 

RIIODE  ISUAVn 

Pawtneket  Timen  (E)  23,840  .OO  .04 

ProvGlenee  Rnlletin  (E)  52,000  .lO  .lO 

Providence  .Innrnal  (M*S)  34.0.10  .075*00  ,075*0«) 

Providence  Tribune  (E)  28,080  .07  .OO 

AA'oonnocket  Call- 

Reporter  (E)  10,247  .03.17  .0214 

Rhode  Inland  totaln.  142,820  .3200  !200.1 


STANDARD  NEW 
ENGLAND  DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Rhode  Inland  totaln.  142,820  .3200 

Popniatlon,  501,215. 

MAIVE 

Portland  Enprenn  (E)  22,070  .OO 

Portland  Trleicrani  (S)  17.0.12  .045 

40,102  .105 

Popnlntion,  702,787. 

VERMONT 

Rarre  Timen  (E)  7.240  .017 

BnrllnKton  Free  Prenn 

(M)  10,304  .025 

17,080  .042  ! 

Population,  301,205. 

CONNECTICUT 

BrIdKepnrt  Pont- 

TelcKram  (AIES)  47,0.30  .0850  .08 

Hartford  Conrant  (AIS)  21.2.10  .OO  .04 

Hartford  Timen  tE)  31,3.30  .OO  .OO 

Aleriden  Journal  <E)  4,807  .02.1  .014 

New  Haven  Tinirn- 

I.eader  (E)  18.078  .04  .O.l.l 

New  I.nndon  Bay  (E)  0.077  .0285  .02 

Norwich  Bnlletin  (M)  0.508  .04 

AV'aterbnry  Democrat  (E)  7,080  .017 

Connecticut  totaln,  133,003  .3005 

Population,  1,114,750. 

Government  Statementn  April  lat,  1018. 
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HENR  Y  FORD  sold  337,771  cars  through  a 
360-line  ad  in  142  Newspapers  at  a  cost  of  $6000 


WHAT  greater  achievement  could  any 
manufacturer  hope  to  accomplish 
through  advertising  or  salesmanship? 
It  was  a  stupendous  feat,  and  yet  any  manu¬ 
facturer  WITH  THE  GOODS  can  do  the 
same  thing,  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree,  pro¬ 
vided  he  KNOWS  HOW. 


HENR  Y  FORD 'S  basic  principle 

**Any  man  who  can  make  anything  in  public  demand 
better,  cheaper,  and  on  a  larger  standardized  basis  than 
anyone  else  can  sell  practically  all  he  can  make** 

is  as  sound  as  it  is  practical 


If  a  manufacturer  HAS  THE  GOODS  and  is  able  to  set  up  an  attractive  enough 
appeal  to  the  public  he  can  get  results  through  newspaper  advertising  beyond 
understanding.  Too  much  of  our  so-called  modem  advertising  merely  represents 
words  and  typographical  effects. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

- L  MEMBER  A.  B.  C." -  '  ■  .  .  . 

offers  the  advertiser  the  most  responsive  audience  to  address  with  his  business  appeal  and  will 
gladly  help  him  make  his  advertising  effective. 

Copy  of  the  statement  of  C.  A.  Brownell,  advertising  manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co„ 
presenting  the  most  notable  demonstration  of  the  direct  result  of  newspaper  advertising,  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  on  receipt  of  stamped,  self  addressed  envelope  by 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher,  73  Dey  Street,  New  York  City, 


IQI 
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FIRST  IN  ROTOGRAVURE 


The  New  York  Times  was  the  first  American  newspaper  to 
employ  the  rotogravure  process. 


Through  the  etching  of  illustrations  on  a  copper  cylinder, 
superb  results  are  obtained.  The  rotogravure  process  is  the 
highest  development  of  newspaper  printing  and  its  superiority 
extends  to  advertisements,  which  through  it  receive  distinction. 

The  New  York  Times  issues  four  publications  in  rotogravure. 


The  Rotogravure-Picture  Section, 

with  the  Sunday  edition  of  I'm  'I'imfs,  presents 
the  world’s  news  in  photographs  in  which  evxry 
detail  is  brought  out  in  a  beautiful  clear  im¬ 
pression  of  soft  sepia  tones. 

Mid-Week  Pictorial:  1  he  war  in  pic¬ 
tures — the  only  exclusivx  Rotogravure  War 
Weekly  published.  Its  reproduction  of  war 
scenes  on  all  fronts  and  in  all  countries  together 
with  stirring  pictures  of  the  war  activities  in 
America  makes  a  weekly  war  portfolio  which 
is  valuable  now’,  and  will  become  more  so  in 
future;  24  pages. 


The  Magazine  Section  of  the  Sunday 
edition  of  1'hk  Nfw  York  Timks,  both  text 
and  illustrations  of  which  are  printed  in  roto¬ 
gravure,  making  it  the  most  attractive,  as  it  is 
the  most  interesting  magazine  section  of  anv 
newspaper. 

The  Annalist,  a  weeklv  magazine  of  finance, 
commerce  and  economics.  An  authority  on  the 
operations  of  the  business  exchanges  of  the 
w'orld.  Printed  on  magazine  paper  by  the 
rotogravure  process,  this  financial  magazine  has 
the  most  attractive  letter  press  of  any  publication 
of  its  kind. 
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Richmond,  Va.,  April  5,  1918. 

We  bought  the  first  Duplex  press  in  the  South  in 
19()7.  We  bought  three  more  in  1912.  We  bought 
two  “Tubulars”  in  1917,  with  48-uaee  capacity. 
This  is  the  fifth  proof  of  our  confidence  in  and  ad¬ 
miration  f(*r  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 
and  its  management.  We  have  just  installed  one 
of  these  Tubulars  and  its  success  has  amply  justifieil 
our  expectations 

lOHN  STKWART  BRYAN,  Publisher 


"Our  Cuttomen  Write  Our  Ade” 


INVESTIGATE 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 


Canadian  Agents: 

MILLER  &  RICHARDS 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

New  York  Office 
World  Building 


Pacific  Coast  Agent: 

F.  H.  BOYNTON 

86  Third  St.,  San  Francisco 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  CLOSES  BIG  YEAR  WITH 
MEMBERSHIP  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED 


L.B.  Palmer,  Manager  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Sketches  Brief  History  of  Association’s  Remarkable  Growth  for 
The  Editor  and  Publisher’s  Convention  Number — Distin¬ 
guished  Leaders  in  Association  Pictured  Here  in  Supplement 


L.  B.  PAL.MKK,  M.\.N.\GEH  OK  THE  A.MRKIOAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASS0CI.\T10N  AND  HIS  STAKE  OK  ASSISTANTS 

UciidiriK  from  left  to  right,  ■scatf'd;  .Joseph  W.  Burg.  Tho.s.  J.  Walsh.  L.  B.  Palmer,  K.  P.  Sherwood.  W.  Blythe.  Standing:  Geo.  .Meyerhoff.  Mls^  .M.  D  Ulovanna. 
.\lis.s  F;.  Wandler,  .Miss  Belford,  .Miss  E,  L.  Kreely,  Mi.ss  (J.  Murphy,  .Mi.ss  K.  .Moore,  Mi.s.s  K.  V.  Burg,  Miss  .1.  Lynch.  Miss  1>.  Kirwin. 

Miss  L.  1).  (iclihard,  .Miss  M.  t'allahan.  .Mi.ss  K.  L.  Noone.  t’has.  Swiger,  Joe  Barnett. 


By  L.  B.  I’Ai.MiCH. 

Uiinugrr.  .t.  I'  .t. 

IT  was  the  purpo.se  ot  the  founders 
of  the  American  .Newsi)aper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  to  create  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  would  nut  only  act  as  a 
clearing  hou.se  of  information  for  the 
Ismeflt  of  the  puhli.sher.  but  to  make 
po.s.sible  a  enneert  of  ueiion  among 
newspapers  in  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  publishing  husine.ss. 

How  well  the  programme  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  has  tieen  carried  out  Is  in  part  at 
lea.st  indicated  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
l>oth  meml)er,ship  and  th»‘  A.s.soeiation's 
activities  during  the  -pa-st  few  years. 
But  a  few  years  ago  the  merntjership 
totalled  three  hundred.  If  has  now 
reaeheil  and  will  soon  imss  tlie  five 
liundred  mark. 

Practically  ever>  worthwnlle  newspa- 
!>er  in  the  i-ountry  is  ellher  ;i  meml>er 


or  has  an  application  for  memliership 
(H-ndiiig. 

One  may  well  ask  why  the  recent 
lapid  increase  of  merul>ership.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  obvious.  Publishers  now,  more 
than  ever,  realize  the  nece.ssity  of  co- 
o|>eration  and  are  more  ready  to  aid  in 
the  work  l>elng  done  which  results  in 
such  great  lienetlt  to  all 

No  danger  threatens  th**  publishing 
husine.ss  that  Is  not  immediately  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  forcefully  oppo.sed  by  one  of 
the  many  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  As.sociation  committees,  mem- 
Iwrs  of  which  are  always  ready  to  un¬ 
selfishly  devote  their  time  and  energy  to 
the  common  good. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  grave 
danger  of  the  promulgation  of  govern¬ 
mental  ordiTs  which  would  In  dra.stic 
manner  reduc-e  the  quantity  of  paper 
available  for  the  use  of  any  publication. 


Under  such  a  condition  the  individual 
putilisher  would  be  helple.ss.  Through 
the  re.sources  of  the  codjierative  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  A.s.sociation 
the  danger  of  surprl.si'  regulation  wa.s 
immediately  dissipated  and  a  condition 
of  examination  and  investi.gatlon  of  the 
publishing  indu.stry  brought  aliout.  on 
the  results  of  which  action  may  lie  cx- 
Iiected  to  lx?  taken 

The  great  woix-  of  the  .Association’s 
activities  is  almost  without  limit,  the 
.service  to  the  nation  as  the  pioneer  in 
securing  industrial  peace  in  the  news- 
pa|ier  publishing  business  liy  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  labor  arbitration  agreements 
and  its  recent  intervention  before  the 
F'ederal  Trade  ('ommission  for  the  pur- 
po.s<“  of  pi-eventing  other  than  true  and 
actual  co.sts  of  nows  print  prixluction 
being  found  may  Ix'  cited,  as  well  as  Its 
steadfast  opposition  to  thi?  unfair  trade 


practices  and  unwarranied  and  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices  .sought  to  lx-  foisted  uixm 
the  publishing  business  as  a  whole  b> 
paper  manufacturers. 

The  annual  conventions  of  the  A.s.so¬ 
ciation,  held  each  year  In  New  York 
city,  have  proven  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  individual  publi.sher  through  the 
Interchance  of  information  and  idFas.  .\s 
a  training  school  for  the  publi.sher  they 
are  of  such  distinct  value  that  they  are 
attended  by  publishers  In  increasing 
numbers  from  year  to  year.  Action 
taken  at  the.se  meetings  has  served  to 
•solidify  the  newspaper  business,  to 
tiring  alx)Ut  more  or  less  uniformity  in 
the  profe.s.sion,  and  to  create  a  code  of 
ethics.  Practically  every  worthwhile 
movement  In  the  publishing  husine.ss 
has  either  been  first  advanced  at  the.si 
conventions  or  liy  endiirsement  given 
irnptdus  and  sub.sequently  brought  to 
a  successful  eonclusion 


LOUIS  WILEY. 
New  York  Time$. 


A.  F.  SEESTED. 
Kantai  City  Star. 


FRANK  P.  GLASS. 

Birmingham  New*.  Chairman. 


E.  M.  SCHOLZ. 

New  York  Evening  Pott. 
Member  of  Executive  Committee. 


V.  S.  McCLATCHY. 
Sacramento  Bee. 


ROBERT  EWING. 

New  Orleans  Daily  Slates. 


E.  H.  BAKER. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Member  of  Executive  Committee. 


A.  G.  McIntyre. 

Special  Representative 


J.  D.  PLUMMER. 

Springfield  (Matt.)  Union,  v 


E.  Q.  KNOTT. 

Louisville  Evening  Post. 
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Director. 


**.  rice-preaident  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  i*  al*o  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Paper.  Hi*  photograph  will  be  found  on  page  6.  On  the  aame  page  will  be  found 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  FLAG 

Our  Flag  is  a  sister  to  the  Independence 
Bell — and  a  sister  younger  by  a  year  than 
the  era  of  Independence;  for  it  was  on 
June  14,  1777,  nearly  twelve  months  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
Congress  adopted  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

‘The  many  flags  used  under  the  command 
of  Washington  made  much  confusion — 
which  finally  brought  forth  a  flag  of  thir¬ 
teen  stripes,  alternately  red  and  white, 
with  the  crosses  of  the  British  flag  on  a 
blue  ground  in  the  upper  canton  —and 
this  was  hoisted,  with  a  salute  of  thirteen 
guns,  at  Washington’s  headquarters,  in 
Cambridge,  January  i,  1776. 

Late  in  May  of  1777  the  American  Con¬ 
gress,  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  appointed 
a  committee,  consisting  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  Robert  Morris  and  Colonel  Ross, 
to  consider  a  report  on  a  general  standard 
for  all  the  troops  of  the  Colonies.  In 
accordance  with  these  instructions,  the 
committee  called  on  Betsy  Ross,  widow 
of  John  Ross,  who  kept  an  upholstery 
shop  on  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
asked  her  if  she  could  make  a  flag  after 
the  design  they  showed  her.  She  said  she 
would  try.  She  suggested  changing  the 
stars  that  Washington  had  drawn  in 
English  style  with  six  points,  to  the 
French  style,  with  five  points.  Her  sug¬ 
gestion  was  accepted  and  our  flags  always 
have  the  five-pointed  stars. 

It  was  Betsy  Ross  who  made  the  first 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  she  made 
flags  for  the  Government  for  several 
years.  The  first  flag  was  made  in  the 
little  Arch  Street  house  in  Philadelphia, 
which  still  stands  and  is  preserved  as  a 
fitting  monument  of  the  event.  Mr. 
Mosler’s  painting,  “The  Birth  of  the 
Flag,”  portrays  the  part  the  women 
played. 


LaG 

V  MOSL.KR 


alco  Ohavuiis.  Imc..  N.  V. 
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Prominent  Indiana 

and 

Michigan  Newspaper  Makers 

WM.  ALDEN  SMITH.  DELAVAN  SMITH, 

^idenl.  Grand  Rapids  Herald.  '  Publisher.  Indianapolis  News. 


f 

// 

ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

F.ditor.  Grand  Rapids  Herald. 


COLONEL  W.  D.  BOYCE. 

President, 

Indiana  Daily  Times,  Indianapolis. 


JOHN  ARTHUR  KAUTZ. 

Publisher,  Kokbmo  Daily  Tribune. 


O.  P.  BASSETT. 

Publisher,  Elkhart  Daily  Review. 


EDMUND  W.  BOOTH. 

Manager,  Grand  Rapids  Press. 


JAMES  A.  HARVEY. 

Business  Manager,  Terre  Haute  Star. 


A.  L.  MILLER.  E.  J.  OTTAWAY. 

President,  Battle  Creek  Enquirer.  Publisher,  Port  Huron  Times-Herald. 


A.  P.  JOHNSON. 
Publisher,  Grand  Rapids  News. 


RALPH  H.  BOOTH. 

President,  Booth  Publishing  Co. 


B.  F.  LAWRENCE. 

Business  Manager,  Indianapolis  Star. 
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Distinguished  Illinois  Newspaper  Men 


VICTOR  F.  LAWSON. 
Publiftier,  Chiccgo  Daily  Newt. 


|OHN  C.  SHAFFER.  A.  H.  MESSING. 

'retidenl.  Shaffer  Group.  Publither,  Chicago  Exaatiaer. 


JAMES  KEELEY. 
iPretideat.  Chicago  HeraW. 


THOMAS  REES. 

Publither, 

Illinoit  Stale  Regitler,  Springheld. 


EDGAR  E.  BARTLETT. 

Publither,  Rockford  Regitler-Gazelle. 


WILLARD  E.  CARPENTER. 

Publither.  Lincoln  Courier-Herald. 


W.  J.  PARRETT. 
Butinett  Manager. 
Danville  Commercial-Newt. 


A.  M.  SNOOK. 
Pretidenl.  Aurora  Beacon. 


JOHN  SUNDINE, 

Butinett  Manager. 
Moline  Daily  Ditpalch. 


FRANK  M. 
LINDSAY. 

\  Butinett  Manager, 
\  Decatur  Herald. 


HENRY  M. 
PINDELL. 

Proprietor, 

Peoria  Evening  Journal 


D.  W.  STEVICK.\^ 

Butinett  Manager,  X. 
Champaign  Daily  Newt 


lAMES  M.  PATTERSON, 


LIEUT. 


B.  F.  PELTZ. 

Publither,  Clinton  Journal. 


Editor,  Chicago  Tribune. 
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— ^The  Symbol  of  CIRCULATION 

I— THIS  SEAL  represents  the  highest  quality  and  the 
most  exclusive  choice  of  newspaper  features.  It  stands 
for  close,  co-operative  service  in  the  promotion  of  these. 

It  is  a  sign  of  success  based  upon  wide  experience, 
foresight,  expert  judgment  of  values  and  keen,  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  the  satisfaction  and  interest  in  the 
progress  of  all  clients. 


THIS 

SEAL 

IS 


ijiL 


THE  LARGEST 


^  CIRCULAnC»1 
IHTliE  WCmD 


YOUR 

SAFE¬ 

GUARD 


NEWSPAPH)R  FKAl'URE  SE^RVICF>  considers  your  interest  of  ioo%  importance  in 
its  plans  to  serve.  The  guarantee  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  country-wide  list  of  publi¬ 
cations  xising  daily  or  Sunday  features  backed  by  this  seal  — and  the  fact  that  its  service  of 
Sunday  comic  pages  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  three  syndicates  combined. 

rhe  prosperity  of  these  papers  has  been  largely  contributed  to,  and  their  success  has  been 

I 

actively  encouraged  through  the  direct  drive  for  new  circulation  led  by  the  star  features  in  the  Newspaper 
Feature  Service  program. 


CONSULT  US  about  any  condition  in  your  field  that  requires  consideration  of 

the  PROVED  BEST  of  ALL  COMICS  and  MAGAZINE  FEATURES. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 

37  WEST  THIRTY-NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  SEAL 
OF 

SERVICE 


k'**  nm  f^r 


HARRY  J.  GRANT. 

Business  Manager, 
Milwaukee  Journal. 


SHANNON. 
Business  Manager, 
Washington 
Evening  Journal. 


A.  C.  WEISS. 

Publisher, 
Duluth  Herald. 


Iowa.  Minnesota 

and 

Wisconsin 

Newspaper  Executives 


JOHN  BURGESS 
Piesident, 
Minneapolis 
Daily  News. 


W.  B. 

SOUTHWELL. 

Publisher, 

Burlington 

Hawk-Eye. 


f  W.  J.  MURPHY. 
Publisher, 

Minneapolis  Tribune. 


L.  V.  ASHBAUGH, 

President.  Clover 
Leaf  Newspapers. 


LAFAYETTEX 
YOUNG.  SR  ' 
Publisher, 

Des  Moines  Capital. 


Wisconsin. 


- ^  D.  B. 

WORTHINGTON. 

S.  Publisher, 

\  Beloit  Daily  News. 


/CHARLES  K. 
BLANDIN, 
Publisher,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch- Pioneer  Press. 


O.  J.  HARDY. 

Publisher,  Oshkosh  Northwestern. 
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E.  P.  ADLER. 

Publisher,  Davenport  Daily  1  imes. 
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ANII.INL  UYliS 
AND  VARNISHHS 


INKS  AND 
DRY  COLORS 


ACIDS  AND 
CHEMICALS 


I  .Y,-. 


f  •  ..T 


THE  AULT  U  WIBORG  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI 


THE  AU 
WIBORG 


MAKERS 

OF  FINE 

PRINTING 

AND 

LITHO 

GRAPHIC 

INKS 


ROTO 

GRAVURE 

INKS 

NEWS 

INKS 


HOME  OFFICE  : 
CINCINNATI 
OHIO 

EASTERN  division; 
OFFICE 

57  GREENE  ST. 
NEW  YORK 

FACTORY  : 
JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 

BRANCHES  I 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 


r  <Sc 

CO. 
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Missouri,  Kansas  cuid  Nebradca 
Newspaper  Makers 


HENRY  J.  ALLEN. 
Editor,  Wichita  Beacon. 


GOV.  ARTHUR  CAPPER. 

I'ublither,  Topeka  Daily  Capital. 


M.  M.  MURDOCK,  J.  C.  SEACREST. 

General  Manager,  Wichita  Eagle.  Publisher,  Nebraska  State  Journal,  Lincoln. 


WILLIAM  M.  BARTON, 

Publisher,  Kansas  City  Post. 


VICTOR  ROSEWATER, 
Publisher,  Omaha  Bee. 


LOUIS  T.  GOLDING, 
Publisher,  St.  Joseph  News-Press 


JOSEPH  PULITZER.  JR.. 
President,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


W.  C.  STEIGERS. 

Business  Manager,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


P.  E.  BURTON. 
Publisher.  Joplin  News  Herald. 


W.  Y.  MORGAN. 

President,  Hutchinson  News. 


HAL  GAYLORD. 

Businem  Manager,  Kansas  City  Journal. 


H.  A.  SPRAGUE. 

Advertising  Manager, 
Sf.  Joseph  News-Press. 


SIDNEY  D.  LONG, 
Business  Manager,  Wichita  Eagl< 
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I  Automobile  and  Accessory  Advertiser,  Attention ! 


Important  Rate  Change. 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  ACCESSORY  ADVERTISING  IS  SOLD  IN 

THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  TELEGRAM 


ON  A  COMBINATION  BASIS 

Giving  you  the  Maximum  in  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Circulation  at  the  Minimum  Cost. 


The  following  rates  supersede  all  other  Automobile  rales  : 
Indtoidual  Rates 

The  New  York  Herald,  Daily  or  Sunday  .  35  cents  per  line 

The  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  Daily  or  Sunday  30  cents  per  line 

Combination  Rates 

The  New  York  Herald  and  The  New  York  Evening  7  elegram— choice  of  seven  days 

in  one  week,  using  same  copy  and  space . 

We  submit  this  combination  as  the  greatest  purchase  in  the  New  York  field, 
QUALITY ,  QUANTITYanS  COST  considered. 


cents 
per  line 


Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


Pubtishers  ’  R epresentalivcs 

DKIROir 


k  ANSAS  CITV 


ATLANTA 
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Pacific  G>ast  Publishers 


JACOB  A 
WF.RNER. 


W.  H.  COWLES, 
Prnidcnt,  Spokane 
Spokewn  an- Review. 


(Monl.)  Gazette 


CHESTER  H. 
ROWELL. 

PreMtlent.  Frrsno 
(Cal.)  Republican. 


jO.SEPH  BLETHEN, 

I’tesident, 

Seattle  I  ime*. 


H.  G.  WHITNEY, 

PublUher, 

Deseret  News, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


G.  G.  YOUNG. 

Butinew  Manager,  Loa  Angeles  Examiner. 


A.  S.  TAYLOR. 
Publisher,  Seattle 
Post- Intelligencer. 


GRAHAM  SANFORD. 

Publisher,  Reno  Evening  Gazelle. 


W.  W.  CHAPIN. 

President,  Oakland  Enquirer. 


W.  A.  BOWER. 

Business  Manager,  Anaconda  Standard. 
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E.  K  2L  t  Z  y\  aw  yi)fh.  Cbic^^u  Publishers'  Representatives 

Special  Advertising  Agency  A  an  rar  Gty,  San  Francisco.  Established  1886 


Madison  Sc( 


inaaison  square  — 
the  Heart  o/^Nev)  Yorhj^ 

See  the  actual  Vie^W 
v^hen  "you  attend  the 

AN'PA’  Convention  April  2,4-25-26, 1918 


View  from  the  offices  of  the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency. 


The  large  huilding  on  thr  Irft  is  the  Metropolitan  Tower,  SO  stories  high,  I»  the  centre, 
way  at  the  end  of  Manhattan,  that  building  towering  above  all  the  others,  is  the 
VVoolworth,  60  stories.  To  the  right  of  the  centre,  you  will  recognize  the  famous 
Klatiron,  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue  and  2Jrd  Street.  To  the 


extreme  right,  just  across  the  Hudson,  is  the  shore  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  distance  at 
the  left  is  i.oiig  Island.  The  park  is  the  historic  Mailison  Square.  Notice  the  groups  of 
people  at  the  base  of  the  Metropolitan;  a  daily  sight:  Soap  box  orators  airing  their 
radical  or  conservative  opinions  without  interference  from  the  police. 


This  is  the  Katz  Outlook  for  1918 


Our  view  extends  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Higf  business  is  developing  there,  i'he  ina^aiznes  now 
have  practically  a  monopoly  on  business  coming  from  the  coast.  Our  San  F'rancisco  office  is 
sellinj^  advertisers  the  value  of  newspapers.  Ask  us  for  our  definite  proposition. 

Truth 

We  sell  every  paper  for  just  what  it  is.  On  our  list,  as  on  every 
list,  are  some  very  {jood  papers  that  are  second  in  their  towns. 
I  hey  have  merit  and  we  sell  them  as  second  papers  on  their  merit. 


Recognizing  Ability  in  Others 

If  you  are  being  served  well  hy  your  special  representative,  stick 
to  him. 

If,  because  of  inadequate  re])resentation,  you  are  not  getting  the 
volume  of  national  advertising  that  the  importance  of  your  paper 
and  your  market  should  command — then  change  your  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Select  a  firm  of  real  representatives,  jiay  a  fair  price  for  their 
services,  and  get  your  full  share  of  national  business. 

Men 

IMease  consider  what  the  Katz  organization  offers  you:  large 

staff  of  ]>roved  salesmen.  We  sell  space  with  a  modern  under¬ 
standing  of  how  sj)ace  should  he  sold.  Ten  salesmen  cover  the 
country  with  offices  in  New  York.  Chicago.  Kansas  City  and  San 
Francisco.  VV'e  spend  plenty  of  money  and  time  in  traveling.  Most 
of  our  men  are  financially  interested  in  the  company. 

Investigation  among  the  advertisers  and  agents  we  sell  to  and  the 
publishers  we  sell  for,  will  give  you  a  measure  of  the  confidence 
we  are  proud  to  enjoy. 

Comparison 

If  you  are  employing  on  commission  a  representative  with  a  small  ness.  .\  commission  payment  keeps  your  overhead  just  the  same, 
staff  and  one  or  two  offices,  is  it  sound  business  to  continue  when  Have  a  talk  with  our  publishers.  Some  of  them  will  attend  the 
probably  the  same  commission  can  employ  a  large  organization  convention. 

with  a  number  of  offices?  More  good  salesmen  mean  more  busi-  Please  make  this  memo  of  Katz  New  York  address: 


Thirty  Years’  Experience 

We  have  been  serving  jniblishers  for  thirty  years.  We  have  seen 
many  changes  in  the  special  agency  business  and  have  tried  to  keep 
])ace  with  them  all. 

We  have  adeipiate  capital.  We  bill,  collect  and  guarantee  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  accounts.  References:  Irving  National  Bank  or  Pacific 
Bank.  New  York,  or  any  of  our  publishers. 


15  East  26th  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues. 
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HKKBEKT  BAYAKI)  SWOPE  writes  the  hi}; 
news  of  ^  ashington  in  war  time. 

TI  OHY  in  London.  Baskerville  in  Italy,  Seibold 
on  national  affairs.  Fontaine  in  ^’all  Street 
and  others  on  the  spot  everywhere  make 

A  New  York  World 
Connection 

for  news,  for  hig  features,  for  colored 
comics,  for  Sunday  magazine  pages,  for 
comic  strips  and  human  interest  articles 
something  to  he  desired. 

New  York  World 
Syndicate 


CYRIL  BRO^'IS,  long  The  World's  Berlin  cor¬ 
respondent  and  now  at  Stockholm,  has 
scored  again  with  twenty  articles  on  “Ger¬ 
many  As  It  Is  Today." 

LEON  TROTZKY’S  book,  “The  Bolsheviki  and 
W  orld  Peace,"  was  given  first  publication 
by  The  World. 


ARNO  DOSCH-FLEIJROT,  The  World’s  bril¬ 
liant  correspondent  in  Russia,  stayed  in 
Petrograd  when  all  other  correspondents 
had  fled.  His  dispatches  kept  our  Govern¬ 
ment  informed  on  actual  conditions. 


CAPT.  BAIRNSFATHER.  who  brightened  war- 
weary  England  with  his  fun,  di'aws  two 
cartoons  weekly  for  The  W  orld. 

LINCOLN  EYRE’S  word  stories  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  at  the  front  have  been  the  best 
any  newspaper  has  published. 

MARTIN  GREEN  is  telling  for  The  W  orld  the 
truth  of  actual  American  conditions  in 
France 


COL.  REPINGTON,  foremost  war  expert,  writes 
exclusively  for  The  W  orld  in  America. 


(Tiie  9tteff  Company 

Siltrrsmitht 

BALTIMORK 


The  A  S  Abell  CompeDy 
Publleliera  of  The  Baltimore  Bun 
Baltimore.  Md 


we  are  very  llad  to  report  to  you  tbe  reaulu 
from  our  pafo  advnrUeenMnt  In  your  PhoUwra- 
vure  eectloo  of  Sunday.  December  Ptb.  and  the 
half  pace  In  Sunday.  Derember  2ikI,  were  mure 
than  fatutictory.  In  fact,  the  reCama  directly 
traeeabla  to  theae  bit  advertlaemeota  were  cteater 
than  we  eapaetad.  In  many  caaea  ellpftloiii  from 
the  advertlaemanta  were  broucht  Into  our  atore 
at  the  time  purrhaara  were  made 

Aa  you  know,  we  were  amonc  the  Srat  to 
reeocntaa  the  ealue  of  your  Photocrarure  ptciure 
aectlon  We  trere  repraaented  In  tbe  Oral  laaue 
and  have  been  In  every  laaur  le  date 

The  pbotocravoie  prnnaaa  very  anrcmafuHy 
reproducaa  the  beauty  of  our  flne  handerraocbi 
patterna  and  cooveya  to  the  readera  a  clear 
Impreaaloa  of  tha  quality  of  StMI  Silverware 
We  have  eartalnly  found  The  Sun 'a  Photo- 
crarurc  aectloo  aa  eieellcot  madlum  lor  our  ad- 
vertlalnc.  and  our  Inveatment  la  photecravurr 
apare  haa  been  profitable  In  the  full  aeoae  of  the 
word 

Vary  truly  youra. 


G.  N.  BTIEFI-. 

Prealdent 


THE  STIOTCO  .  I>erember.t  IP. 

makers  of  fine  Sll-  -pheA  S  Ab.iI  company 

Verware,  have  Publlahera  or  The  Baltimore  Bun. 

/.  ,  ,  .  .  '  Baltimore.  Md 

found  their  investment  _ _ 

in  SL  .  photogravure  wear,  very  tied  to  report  to  you  the  r«aum 

space  very  profitable  in-  l"”  I**.  advertlaemem  In  your  PhoUwra- 

■  ,  .f..  j  vurc  aectloo  of  Sunday.  December  Pth.  and  the 

deed.  1  heir  advertise-  half  pace  in  Sunday.  Derember  pad,  were  mure 

.......eo  .....  i:_  _  than  aatlalactory.  In  fact,  the  reComa  directly 

ments  vary  from  50  Utles  traceable  to  theae  bit  advertlacwienta  were  jreatei 

to  full  pages.  They  have  rid’^^’SSSu^^o^STwm^^ 

l>een  represen  ted  in  every  •*  Vy~  i:;:  set  u. 

issue  or  the  photogravure  recocnlaa  the  value  of  your  Photocravure  ptciure 

ovTVT  aectlon  We  were  repteaented  In  the  drat  laaue 

section  of  1  riE.  and  bav.  been  m  every  laaw  lo  date 

.k..  U  The  photopravnre  prnneaa  very  anrcmafuHy 

Since  tne  oeginning,  more  reproducaa  Uw  beauty  of  our  flne  handerronchl 

than  a  vear  aar>  Rc»aH  patterna  and  cooveya  to  the  readera  a  elaar 

llldll  a  year  ago.  iveaa  Impreaaloo  of  tha  quality  of  StMt  Sllvervrare 

their  letter  We  have  eartalaly  found  Tha  Sua’a  Photo- 

vi.it.  .  qrarure  aectloo  aa  eieellcot  madlum  lor  our  ad- 

vertlalnq,  and  our  Inveotmant  In  photeqravurr 

In  addition  to  a  num-  ai^  naa  been  proatahl.  m  the  fun  aena.  of  Ut. 

lier  of  local  advertisers  vory  muy  youra. 

the  following  national  n. 

accounts  are  using  pho¬ 
togravure  space  in  THE  - - ™— _ 

BALTIMORE  SUN: 

Lux,  Bayer's  Aspirin, 

O’Sullivan's  Heels,  Woodbury’s  Soap,  Kayser  Underwear, 
Bauer  &  Black,  Van  Raalte  Veils,  Pompeian  Mfg.  Co. 

This  photogravure  picture  section  consists  of  8  pages 
splendidly  printed  in  sepia.  Paid  Circulation,  March  1918, 
112,000,  a  gain  of  12,000  over  March  1917,  a  year  ago. 

Fur  rates  and  information  address  The 
A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  ptiblishers,  Baltimore,  or — 

John  B.  Woodward,  Guy  S.  Osborn, 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York  Tribune  Bldf.,  New  York 


John  B.  Woodward, 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 
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FEATURES 


I  he  psychological  barriers 
so  laboriously  built  in  this 
country  against  substitutes 
are  being  battered  down  for 
what  wise  heads  have  decided 
are  reasons  of  expediency, 
even  if  not  of  actual  neces¬ 
sity. 

A  thousand  new  problems 
of  manufacturing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  arise.  Many  of 
those  morally  charged  with 
the  welfare  of  large  num¬ 
bers,  who  look  to  them  to 
provide  a  use  for  their  labor, 
are  called  upon  to  find  new 
products  for  their  plsuits  or 
develop  markets  for  their 
changed  outputs. 

That  we  may  lx?  ready  for 
the  terrific  scramble  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  when 
they  are  again  open,  we  must 
|)reserve  our  industries  and 
keep  u])  our  development  .at 
home. 

The  individual  manufac¬ 
turer  may  even  face  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  extraordi¬ 
nary  efforts  to  retain  the 
tnade  good  will — the  .accepta- 
bihty--the  reputation — of  his 
product  even  when  he  is 
temporarily  unable  to  suj>j)ly 
the  demand,  lest  an  .all  too 
fickle  public  taste  turn  else¬ 
where. 

riierc's  a  (juick,  effective, 
and  erananiical  7eay  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  trade  name  or  product 
in  the  limelight.  It  is  the 
neiespaper,  today  more  than 
ever  under  the  constant  cve 
of  every  intelligent  man  and 
u’oman  in  this  great  country. 

VVe  represent  big.  wide¬ 
awake  newsjjapers  in  more 
than  twenty  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  cities  of  the  United 
States.  We  can  supply  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  advertising 
agencies  with  accurate,  up-to- 
the-minute  data  concerning 
the  newsjjapers  and  the  fields 
they  cover,  and  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  many  trade  ways. 

IVe  are  at  your  service  u;iy 
time,  anyivhere. 


Weekly  Comic  Page 


ASH  ION  l^,\( 


Weekly  Childhens  Page 

-^WEBOXTcAil^^ 


Back  up  ”the  fighting 
front”  with  assurance 
of  prosperity— present 
and  future — here  at 
home.  Business  can — 
should — must  do  it. 


t  he  financial  contributions 
of  this  country  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  rear  largely  must 
come  from  the  proceeds  of 
industry. 

When  industry  is  shackled 
or  deprived  of  its  accustomed 
toeds,  it  stops  ])roducing. 

I'he  values  placed  on  the 
tremendous  resources  of  this 
country  to  a  great  extent  are 
based  on  and  figured  in  terms 
of  jiroductivity.  Destroy  or 
restrict  producing  ability  and 
enormous  v.alues  instantly  are 
wiped  out. 

A  ])iece  of  machinery  in 
enforced  idleness  is  potentially 
junk.  .\n  idle  manufactur¬ 
ing  i)lant  even  though  it  cost 
millions  is,  at  least  for  the 
time,  changed  from  an  asset 
to  a  liability. 

It  is  our  patriotic  duty  to 
do  ez>erything  possible,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
(ioz'ernment  in  our  gigantic 
struggle. 

It  is  equally  our  duty  to 
our  country,  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  many  millions 
who  cannot  directly  con¬ 
tribute  either  their  money 
or  their  labor  to  the  needs 
of  war,  to  provide  for  them, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  their 
accustomed  means  of  live¬ 
lihood. 

The  existence  of  war  is  no 
excuse  for  any  unnecessary 
abandonment  of  industries 
which  support  a  considerable 
jjortion  of  that  vast  numl>er, 
but  (juite  the  reverse. 

Not  all  factories  can  Im* 
made  war  plants,  nor  all  lal)or 
Ik*  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  munitions  or  food¬ 
stuffs. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Baltimore,  Md 


Established  1899 


UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

417  Fifth  Avenue 


riie  Great  Picture  Service  to  .Newspapers,  Magazines. 
Trade  Journals,  and  publishers  generally. 


Distributors  British  Official  War  Photographs, 


Distributors  U.  S.  Official  War  Photographs  from 
(ioniinittee  on  Public  Information. 


Distributors  French  and  Italian  War  Photographs, 


W  rite  or  wire  for  full  particulars.  When 
York  vou  are  iiiviteil  to  visit  our  Studios. 


.\' eii'spaper  Representatives 

Burrell  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


C.  R.  ABBOTT,  Manager 
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V,I.A.KLEIW^ 


"Riirht  by 
the  Clock” 

This  pictur*  sbowa  tbc 
locatien  of  I.  A.  KLEIN. 
Publioliort*  Roproooota- 
thro,  **ri(bt  by  tho  clock" 
on  tb«  2Sth  floor  of  tbo 
Motropoliton  T  o  w  o  r  , 
Twenty*fourtb  Stroot  ond 
Modiooo  Avenue. 

This  float  •tructuro  to 
iuotly  colled  the  bub  of 
the  New  York  City  od- 
vertioiaf  zone,  ond  boo 
every  convenience  for 
prompt  oction.  It  is  eosy 
of  occees,  boviof  entronce 
t  b  r  o  u  f  b  Metropoliton 
Buildiaf  to  interboroufh 
Subwoy,  ond  is  close  by 
tbe  new  Broodwoy  5ub> 
woy.  The  Modisoa  Squore 
Broneb  Post  Office  is  olso 
in  tbe  building. 

Tbe  Metropoliton  Tow* 
er*s  flrst  occupont  in  tbe 
odveitisinf  ogency  line 
wos  1.  A.  KLEIN,  ond 
tbe  obove  pictures  of  Mr. 
Klein  ond  bis  two  ossist* 
onto,  were  token  espe- 
ciolly  for  this  issue  of 
Tbe  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Thm  newspapers 
represented  : 

Pittsburg  Press. 
Cincinnoti  Enquirer. 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Doyton  News. 

Springfield  News. 

Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune. 

MICHIGAN  GROUP 
Detroit  News. 

Grand  Rapids  Press. 
Saginaw  News. 

Flint  Doily  Journal. 

Boy  City  Times-Tribune. 
Jackson  Citizen -Press. 
Muskegon  Chrmiicle. 
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Are  You  Protected 

- on  — 

Official  War  Pictures? 


MMintiiiiiiiiimM 


We  Guarantee  Complete  Pictorial 
Service  from  All  Battle  Fronts 

Inquire  about  our  Special  Layouts 

Our  Daily  Fast  Mail  Service  the 
Most  Economical  and  Efficient 

GmvaitioB  Hcsdqssrters:  Room  124,  Waldorf -Astoria 


HAVE  A  TALK  WITH  OUR  REPRESENTATIVE 

CENTRAL  NEWS 
PHOTO  SERVICE 

26  Beaver  Street  New  York  City 


Seven  Trade  Papers  During  1917 
Carried  1,128,432  Agate  Lines  of 
Newspaper  Display  Advertising, 
Of  This  Total 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Carried  492,676  Lines 

The  record  woe  a*  foliow$: 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  492,676  lines 

Fourth  Estate  232,308  “ 

Printers’  Ink  .  .  157,425  “ 

Advertising  News  118,296  “ 

Newspaperdom  57,047  “ 

Advertising  &  Selling  36,839  ” 

Associate  Advertising  23,841  “ 

Trade  paper  advertising,  like  all  other  advertising,  in 
placed  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Buyers  of  this 
kind  of  space,  through  the  nature  of  their  business,  are 
trained  sellers  of  space,  and  know  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  space  value. 

They  buy  space  that  produces  best. 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

Suite  1117  World  Building  New  York  City 
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and  save  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers  and  sailors,”  iterates 
and  reiterates  illuminated  Miss 
Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor. 

The  jM-rmanent  illumination 
of  the  Statue  of  Lil)erty  is  the 
culmination  of  a  campaign 
waged  by  the  New  York  World. 

The  supremely  important 
Imsiness  of  America  now  is  to 
win  this  war.  This  pictorial 
message  on  that  subject  is 
made  possible  by  the  patriotic 
co-operation  of 


NEW  YORK 
WORLD 


America’s  Greatest  Special  Agency 
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THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


New  York.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Kansas  City 

For  38  Years  Always  in  Front 

Ihe  |»r«Krss*e8  that  have  Hevelope*!  the  Keekwith  Agency  have  been 
SYSTEM,  ENEKGY,  PERSEVER  ANCE  and  DEPENDABILITY  — service  in  its 

highest  hiisiness  sense. 

STABILITY — “Our  .system  of  collecting  accounts,  your  guarantee  against 
loss.”  The  last  woni  in  .ser\iee  to  the  publisher  and  a  convenience  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agent.  In  every  sen.se  the  publisher's  agent.  Time,  money  nor  dis¬ 
tance  stand  in  the  way  when  business  is  to  be  created,  developed  and  secured. 

ESTABLISHED  1880. 
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LATE  NEWS  SECTION 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1918 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  DEVELOPS 
NEW  SPIRIT  OF  UNITY  AMONG  PUBLISHERS 


Danger  of  Factionalism  in  Organization  Eliminated  Through  Agreement  and  United  Action 
on  Vital  Problems  Confronting  the  Newspapers — American  Publishers  Now  Present 
Solid  Front  on  Postal  Legislation  and  News  Print  Conservation— Large  Attend¬ 
ance  and  Patriotic  Fervor  Mark  Every  Session  of  Great  Gathering 

THK  thirty-second 

tion  of  the  American 


annual  conven- 
Newspai>er 

Publisher.s  As.sociation  will  long  he 
remembered  by  those  who  attended  it, 
first  for  the  many  important  matters 
that  were  disposed  of,  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  what  at  fii'st 
promised  to  be  a  convention  that  would 
adjourn  with  the  members  hopelessly 

divided  into  two  camps,  turned  out  to  be  i 

a  convention  with  the  memliers  more 

solidly  knit  together  than  ever  liefore,  ■ 

for  their  own  protection,  and  for  the  1 

furtherance  of  the  publi.shing  bu.siness.  m 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  patriotic 

spirit  pervading  the  entire  proceeding,  V 

and  hardly  a  subject  was  di,scussed  that  ^ 

did  not  have  interjected  into  it,  some¬ 
where,  the  question  of  how  and  where 
this  matter  would  be  a  help  to  the  (}ov- 
ernment,  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  the 
publi.shers. 

The  air  was  surcharged  ^with  electri¬ 
city  when  the  Convention  was  called  to 

order  Wednesday  morning  by  President  A 

Hopewell  L,  Uogers,  and  it  needed  all 
the  tact  and  poisti  of  the  president  to 
keep  the  convention  from  developing 
into  a  hopeles,s  factional  affair.  Pub- 
Ushers  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
were  out  in  force,  from  the  larger  pub- 
Ushers  of  the  big  cities  to  the  man  with 
the  .small  country  daily  of  a  few  thou- 
sand  circulation.  All  were  alike  inter- 
e.sted  in  the  problems  that 
the  profession.  While  the 
repre.sentativcs  talked  in  thousiinds,  the 
smaller  fellow  talked  just 
ingly  of  his  hundreds.  All  were  feeling 
the  pinch  of  the  time.s,  and  the  hundreds 
were  ju.st  as  important  to  the 
publi.sher  as  the  thousands  were  to  the 
big  men.  The  second-cla-ss  postage 
news  piint  production  and  con- 
servation,  and  the  prosix>ct  of  Govern- 
ment  control  were  the  big  features  of 
the  meeting,  and,  while  the  convention 
nearly  split  on  the  first  subject,  the  fine 
spirit  cooperation  that  was 
oped  from  the  controversy  successfully 
pulled  the  meeting  through,  with,  as 
has  been  stated  above,  a  more  firmly 
welded  organization  than  ever. 

GErrTINO  INTO  ACTION. 

Things  .started  with  a  rush  when  the  develop  two  canqis — one  of  the  North-  (’ommittee,  the  chairman  of  the  Coin- 
convention  was  called  to  order  Wednes-  em  publishers  and  one  of  the  Southern  mittee  interrupted  the  debate  to  make 
day  morning,  and  the  very  first  matter  publishers.  One  after  another  of  the  an  explanation  of  .some  points  that  were 
of  importance  to  come  up  turned  out  to  contestants  gave  his  opinion,  one  after  becoming  cloudy.  When  things  were 
be  the  big,  out.standing  feature  of  the  another  made  his  suggestion,  and  many  at  fever  heat,  and  President  Rogers 
entire  meeting.  The  report  of  the  Com-  offered  their  oidnions  without  a  sugges-  was  at  his  wits*  end  to  keep  the  two 
mittee  on  Second  Class  Postage  brought  tion.  At  one  time  the  debate  bordered  factions  in  harmony,  the  rather  mild 
out  a  discussion  which  at  first  looked  perilously  near  the  personal  .stage,  and,  sugge.stion  of  a  modest  delegate,  whose 
as  if  It  would  cause  a  split  that  would  in  self-defence,  and  in  defence  of  his  name  was  not  heard,  was  st'ized  upon 


PIiralDBNT  rtOCBK'S  Sl’fKiKSTlON.' 

The  address  of  President  Uogers  was 
another  out.standing  feature  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  His  sugge.stion  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  news  bureau  at  VV'ashing- 
ton  by  the  publishers,  so  that  they 
would  have  a  source  of  news  they  could 
depend  upon,  as  against  the  present 
pre.s’S  agent  system  establi.shed  by  the 
Government,  met  with  instant  respon.se, 
and,  while  no  action  had  be?n  taken 
on  it  up  until  Thursday  night,  it  is 
probable  that  it  may  bear  fruit  in  the 
■lear  future. 

The  great  popularity  of  Frank  Gla.s3 
was  readily  testified  when  that  gentle¬ 
man  read  his  report  of  the  news  print 
committee.  At  no  time  was  the  ap- 
plau.se  as  hearty  or  as  loud.  The  many 
spontaneous  testimonies  offered  by  the 
men  who  spoke  on  the  report,  were 
readily  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one, 
who  said:  “Frank  Glass  and  his  com¬ 
mitteemen  are  entirely  too  modest. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  this  room  that 
does  not  know  and  appreciate  what  a 
va.st  amount  of  good  work  they  have 
done  for  the  publishers  of  this  country. 
And  one  of  the  hardest  workers  on  that 
Committee  was  its  chairman,  the  most 
modest  of  them  all.” 

Perhaps  the  busiest  man  in  the  con¬ 
vention  was  Secretary  and  General 
Manager  L.  B.  Palmer,  on  who.se  shoul¬ 
ders  had  rested  all  of  the  detail  work  of 
the  convention.  He  and  his  able  a-ssist- 
ants  were  everywhere,  ju.st  when  they 
were  needed,  and,  as  a  result  of  their 
work,  thing.s  moved  along  very  smooth- 


FRANK  P.  GLASS, 
President-Elect,  A.  N.  P.  A. 


Taking  it  altogether,  the  convention 
was  a  remarkable  succes.s,  and  those 
who  attended  it  will  long  remember  it 
as  one  of  the  best  ever  held.  It  was 
a  help  to  those  in  attendance,  it  was  a 
help  to  the  A.ssociation,  and,  as  a  result 
of  its  deliberations,  it  will  eventually 
work  out  as  a  big  help  to  the  Govern- 
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merit  in  this,  its  great  hour  of  triou- 
lation  and  stiife. 

OPKXING  SCISSION  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  CXJNVEXTION. 

Promptly  on  the  minute  of  ten  o’clock 
Wednesday  morning  the  thirty-second 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  I’ublishers  Association  was 
called  to  order.  Memliers  had  been 
gathering  for  two  or  three  days  pre¬ 
viously,  many  having  been  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  sessions  of  the  As.sociated 
Press.  All  were  very  enthusiastic,  and 
discussions  had  been  frequent  through¬ 
out  the  halls  on  questions  of  importance 
to  the  newspaper  fraternity  of  the  day. 

The  morning  se.ssion  was  devoted  al- 
mo.st  entirely  to  the  receipt  and  reading 
of  reports.  In  ojiening  the  session 
President  Hopewell  L.  Rogers  made 
some  remarks  in  the  shape  of  a  report 
and  suggestions  that  met  with  instant 
favor.  He  took  a  fall  out  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  many  pub¬ 
licity  bureaus  that  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  at  Washington,  and  advocated  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  independent  bureau 
at  Washington  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  “to  gather  information  as  to 
the  busine.ss  methods  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  to  the  ability  and  efficiency 
with  which  laws  are  carried  out,  and, 
through  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  to  justly  and  properly  criti¬ 
cise  or  commend  those  re.sponsible  for 
the  conduct  of  our  affairs."  The  report 
was  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT  ROGER.«’8  ADDRESS. 

Few  years,  if  any,  have  lieen  so  mo¬ 
mentous  in  the  life  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  as  the  one  through  which 
we  have  just  passed,  an^  1  am  sure 
that  pone  has  lieen  more  so  in  the  thir¬ 
ty-two  years  of  the  existence  of  this 
A.s.sociation.  Our  resources  in  finances 
and  in  mcmlier.ship  are  greater  than 
ever  before,  but  like  many  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  we  are  confronted  with  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  questions  because  of  the 
cri.sis  of  its  exi.stence  through  which 
the  world  is  now  passing.  More  than 
ever  have  the  representatives  of  the 
Association  been  required  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  but  as  the  different  committees 
will  make  their  individual  reports  I  will 
not  go  into  the  work  which  they  have 
done.  I  wish,  however,  to  particularly 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  members  of  the  Print  Pa¬ 
per  Committee,  its  chairman,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla¬ 
tion.  We  seldom  fully  appreciate  the 
great  .sacrifices  that  are  made  in  an 
.os-sociation  of  this  kind  by  those  few 
memliers  who  ere  able  to,  and  who  do 
render  us  jiarticular  service  in  our 
serious  emergencies. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Government  to  fix  prices 
on  print  paper  or  any  other  commodity 
providing  we  can  have  our  w’ar  taxes 
wisely  drawn  and  fairly  administered. 
Irresiiective  of  this  question,  however, 
the  Government  is  fixing  the  price  of 
print  paper,  and  the  Association’s  Paper 
Committee  is  entitled  to  your  moral  and 
financial  support  in  conducting  your 
side  of  the  case  now  before  the  Federal 
Trades  Commission. 

THE  POST.AL  RATE  INCREASE. 

We  fully  appreciate  that  increa.sed 
revenue  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  and  we  are  willingly  contributing 
money  and  valuable  space  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  But  the  large  increase  in  postal 
rates  under  the  present  law  may  merely 
serve  to  deprive  the' public  of  its  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  its  reading  matter, 
and,  as  the  people  probably  will  not  pay 
the  additional  postage,  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  revenue  for  the  Government. 


The  overhead  expenses  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  will  have  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  other  classes  of  mail  and  in- 
crea-se  the  expense  of  carrying  such 
mail.  We  appreciate  the  difficulty  from 
having  a  fiat  rate  in  a  country  of  this 
.size,  but  the  public  will  suffer  from  the 
adoption  of  the  zone  system,  particuarly 
where  the  increa.se  from  zone  to  zone 
is  so  prohibitive.  The  Post  Office,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  necessarily  an  earning  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government,  or  we 
would  probably  not  have  rural  free  de¬ 
livery.  We  should  continue  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  basis  or  else  recognize  the  zone  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  very  much  modified  form,  and 
if  the  law  is  to  be  applied  for  taxing 
purposes  it  should  be  done  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  express  shipments. 

We  realize  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  wheels  of  business  moving  at  home 
and  the  danger  in  diminishing  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  business  activity  upon  which 
•so  much  depends.  But  those  who  are 
making  possible  the  carrying  on  of  this 
war  by  their  efforts  behind  the  lines 
must  be  prepared  to  make  whatever 
.sacrifices  are  necessary  to  bring  victoiy 
to  our  cause,  no  matter  how  much  it 
interferes  with  the  conduct  of  business 
not  directly  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

THE  SUPPLY  or  PRINT  PAPER. 

Gur  vital  question  at  present  is  the 
threatened  reduction  in  the  supply  of 
print  paper,  but  if  neces.sary  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  as  all  others,  must  stand 
for  the  reductions  in  the  use  of  “non- 
es.sentials.”  We  have  an  enormous  task 
in  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  requirses  so  much  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  available  labor  that  we  are  not 
able  to  conduct  “bu.sine.ss  as  usual”  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  the  war  mate¬ 
rials  nece.s.sary.  When  we  do  attempt 
“bu.siness  as  usual,"  we  find  the  short¬ 
age  of  labor  leads  the  employee  in  many 
cases  to  demajid  concessions  which,  if 
made,  are  done  so  at  the  cost  of  serious¬ 
ly  injuring  the  business  and  ultimately 
reacting  to  the  di.sadvantage  of  those 
very  persons  who  cause  the  uneasiness. 

I  see  no  sohUion  of  this  problem  unle.ss 
we  curtail  the  production  of  non-essen¬ 
tials  to  a  point  where  we  are  not  strain¬ 
ed  beyond  our  available  man  power.  The 
present  condition  merely  tends  to  un¬ 
settle  labor  ■without  any  permanent 
lienefit  to  the  laboring  man,  but  with 
serious  danger  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
will  tend  to  put  this  country  in  a  most 
undesirable  position  after  the  w.ir,  when 
■we  will  be  open  to  foreign  competition 
and  have  to  cut  down  in  labor  costs  or 
lose  to  foreign  trade,  ■which  in  turn  will 
limit  the  demand  for  our  products  to 
our  own  borders.  No  one  would  benefit 
from  this  condition,  and  we  should  im¬ 
mediately  proceed  to  protect  ourselves 
.against  any  such  contingency. 

The  newspapers  have  done  about  all 
they  can  ■with  suggestions  and  non- 
enforcable  cooperative  agreements  to 
save  print  paper,  but  we  cannot  fall  to 
realize  the  outrageous  waste  which  Is 
going  on  in  the  use  of  paper  by  the 
different  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  apparently  nothing  done  on 
its  part  to  relieve  the  .situation. 

For  the  first  time  this  country  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  very  serious  problem  of  its 
foreign  language  presa 

F'ortunately,  publications  printed  in 
the  language  of  our  enemies  are  in 
many  cases  solving  the  problem  for 
them.selve8,  but  there  is  no  telling  how 
far  we  ultimately  may  have  to  in 
order  to  thoroughly  stamp  out  their 
insidious  propaganda 

CO.MMITBE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  AT  WASHING¬ 
TON. 

New.spapers  are  not  properly  fulfilling 


their  obligation  to  the  people  through 
their  lack  of  editorial  force  arising  from 
a  weakne.ss  in  not  having  facilities  for 
protecting  the  public’s  interests  in  the 
que.stion  of  legislation  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments  of  the  Gov- 
nerment  at  Washington,  as  our  news 
gathering  organizations  must  so  studi¬ 
ously  avoid  the  expression  of  opinions, 

1  believe  there  is  the  necessity  of  a 
newspaper  body  in  Washington  with 
l>oth  ability  and  judgment  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  bu.sines3  methods 
ot  the  Government,  as  to  the  ability  and 
efficiency  with  which  laws  are  carried 
out  and,  through  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  newspapers  to  justly  and  proper¬ 
ly  criticise  or  commend  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  conduct  of  our  affairs.  A 
few  capable  and  well  informed  individu¬ 
als  are,  at  present,  a  great  assistance 
to  the  people  in  helping  along  such 
lines,  but  there  is  an  opiiortunity  for 
new.spapers  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  dangers  of  unju.st  criticism  but  at 
the  .same  time  to  place  before  the  public 
the  responsibility  for  inefficiency  where 
it  belongs  and  in  a  really  effective  way. 

Such  a  body  might  enable  us  to  more 
quickly  and  effectively  disclose  to  the 
public  the  falacy  of  a  department  of 
the  Government  on  the  one  hand  deal¬ 
ing  out  misinformation  and  on  the  other 
witholding  news  until  it  has  reached 
the  people  through  the  bulletins  of  the 
enemy — it  might  enable  us  to  rid  our- 
.selves  of  the  incompetent  and  disloyal 
head  of  the  department  who  glories  in 
our  unpreparedne.s.s— an  unpreparediiess 
which  already  has  meant  death  and 
suffering  to  millions  of  our  allies  and 
jilaced  us  for  over  a  year  in  the  humili¬ 
ating  po.sition  of  depending  upon  them  to 
carry  on  our  war  for  liberty  and  demo¬ 
cracy. 

RETORTS  OF  MANAC.ER  AND  TREASURE31. 

The  reports  of  manager  L.  B.  Palmer 
and  treasurer  Edward  P.  Call  showed 
the  As.soclation  to  lie  in  a  most  pros- 
r>erous  condition. 

The  following  report  of  the  business 
of  the  New  York  office  for  the  year 
1917  was  .submitted. 

Four  hundred  and  six  (406)  publi¬ 
cations  were  enrolled  as  members  of 
this  A.s.sociation  on  January  1,  1917, 
of  which  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  (383)  were  active  and  twenty-oao 
(21)  associate.  During  the  year 
ninety-eight  (98)  new  memliers  were 
elected,  of  which  fifty-four  (.'>4)  were 
active  and  forty-four  (44)  associate. 
Ten  associate  members  became  active 
members.  Of  the  active  members  one 
(1)  cea.sed  to  hold  a  separate  mem- 
iMTshlp  owing  to  consolidation  ■with 
another  member,  five  (5)  re.signed, 
one  (1)  suspended  imblication,  and  one 
(1)  was  dropped  for  non-payment  of 
dues.  Six  (6)  a.s.sociate  member.ships 
terminated,  making  a  total  membership 
on  December  31,  1917,  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety  (490),  of  w  hich  four  hundred 
and  forty-one  (441)  were  active  and 
forty-nine  (49)  associate. 

During  the  year  twelve  thousand, 
.seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  (12,721) 
inquiries  were  received  and  answered, 
five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty 
(5,560)  from  members,  and  seven  thou¬ 
sand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  (7,161) 
from  special  representatives,  a  decrease 
of  one  thousand  and  eighty-one  (1,081). 

During  the  year  5,141  claims  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  collection,  128  less  than  dur¬ 
ing  1916,  amounting  to  $183,948.82,  an 
increase  in  amount  of  $30,400.87. 

2,922  claims  were  collected,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $59,488.83,  an  increase  of  $24,- 
466.59  over  1916.  Of  the  amount  col¬ 
lected  $2,097.35  represented  dividends  in 


bankruptcies  and  a.ssignments  and  $57,- 
391.48  ordinary  collections. 

(’laims  reported  uncollect¬ 


ible  .  $62,207.37 

Allowances  .  4,220.58 

Withdraw'als  .  11,614.14 

Commission  earned  (an  in¬ 
crease  of  $520)  .  7,086.32 

Since  January  1,  1918,  fourteen  (14) 


active  members  have  been  elected,  two 
(2)  have  resigned,  one  (1)  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  and  one  (1)  has 
been  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues. 
One  (1)  associate  member  has  been 
elected,  five  (5)  a.s.sociate  memberships 
have  terminated  automatically,  and 
fourteen  (14)  associate  members  have 
lieen  transferred  from  the  associate  to 
the  active  class.  The  total  merr.ber- 
ship  at  this  date  is,  therefore,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six  (496),  of  which 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  (465)  a-e 
active  and  thirty-one  (31)  associate. 

THE  treasurer’s  RETORT. 


January  1,  1917,  to  December 
31,  1917.  Balance  on  hand 
as  per  treasurer’s  cash 
book,  January  1,  1917  _  $5,498.50 

RECEIPTS. 

Members  dues  .  $74,610.96 

Remittances  from  Manager — 

Collection  Dept .  7,000.00 

Paper  Fund  Contributions  . .  28,374.76 

Refunds  —  Special  Standing 

Committee  .  842.59 

Interest  on  Deposits  .  370.81 

Sale  of  Binders  and  Rules  . .  254.15 

Replacement  of  lost  codes  . .  88.00 

Dinner  Fund  .  8.572.13 

Refund  —  Paper  Committee 

Expense .  39.16 

Refund.s — Sundry  Expense  .  238.63 

Total  .  120,391.19 

Grand  Total  .  125.889.69 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Remittances  to  Manager  for 

Expen.ses  .  $58,827.23 

Special  Standing  Committee 

Expen.se  .  22.916.72 

Paper  Committee  Expen.se  ..  19,785.81 

Exchange  on  Checks  .  47.7.'; 

Trea.surer’s  Salary  .  540.00 

Dinner  Committee  .  8.243.76 

IJberty  Bonds  .  5.000.00 

Refund  of  Dues  .  3.00 

.  50.00 

Refund  of  Dues  .  3.00 

Total  .  115,414.27 

Balance  on  hand  as  per 
Treasurer’s  Ca.sh  Book,  De¬ 
cember  31,  1917  .  10.475.42 


That  section  of  the  treasure r’.s  report 
showing  the  As.sociation  to  lie  the  own¬ 
er  of  $5,000  worth  of  Lilierty  lionds. 
bixiught  out  con.siderable  applause  from 
the  members  pre.sent. 

Interest  in  the  labor  .situ.ation  was 
brought  out  when  the  report  of  H.  N. 
Kellogg  was  read.  No  action  was  taken 
on  the  report  at  this  .se.s.sion,  but  it  will 
undoubtedly  come  up  later  for  action. 

Chairman  Frank  P.  Glass,  of  the  Pa¬ 
per  Committee,  asked  the  indulgence  of 
the  members  for  a  day,  stating  that  he 
had  found  it  impossible  to  complete  his 
report  up  to  this  time.  He  added  that 
it  would  be  ready  for  the  Thursday 
morning  .se.ssion. 

DISCUSSION  OP  GENERAL  TOPICS. 

The  general  discussion  of  topics  took 
up  about  two  hours  of  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  po.ssible  to  Induce  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  to  adopt  a  standard  form  of 
contract,  as  has  been  done  in  Canada, 


Ill 
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did  not  meet  with  much  response,  out¬ 
side  of  a  description  of  how  it  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Canada.  Standardization  of 
rates  and  advertising  discount  did  not 
And  any  one  ready  for  discussion;  but 
when  the  question  was  asked,  “Should 
not  commissions  on  local  business  be 
eliminated?'’  a  roar  of  "Yes”  was  the 
response.  It  was  allowed  to  go  at  that. 

A  series  of  topics  along  the  line  of 
advertising  brought  out  only  a  desul¬ 
tory  discussion  or  statement  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  different  cities  or  towns,  until 
the  question  of  “Fake”  and  "Financial” 
advertising  came  up.  On  the  first,  every 
one  was  unanimous  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  them,  and 
the  experience  of  the  New  York  Globe 
and  the  New  York  Times,  as  .stated  by 
Messrs.  Rogers  and  Wiley,  were  of  con¬ 
siderable  intere.st  to  the  members.  The 
financl^  advertising,  especially,  was 
discussed  at  length.  One  member  from 
western  Pennsylvania  advocated  the 
entire  elimination  of  all  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
on  the  ground  that  all  of  the  surplus 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  needed  by  the 
Government  for  Liberty  bonds  and  war- 
stamp  sales. » 

MISQUOTED  PRICES  IN  ADS. 

The  greatest  dlscus.sion  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  on  the  subject,  “WTuit  is  the 
proper  practice,  when,  through  error, 
advertised  goods  are  offered  at  prices 
less  than  stated  in  copy?”  This  was 
introduced  as  “a  hardy  annual,”  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  most  prolific  subject  for 
ideas.  Men  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  prominent  in  newspaper  life, 
gave  of  their  ideas  on  the  subject,  the 
entire  discussion  finally  concentrating 
in  the  adoption  of  a  rt  .solution  that 
"members  shall  not  assume  any  respon¬ 
sibility  for  mistakes  in  advertising 
where  the  advertiser  insists  on  selling 
at  the  mistaken  advertising  price.” 
Suggestions  that  advertisers  be  compell¬ 
ed  to  submit  copy  and  pass  on  proofs, 
approving  them  from  one  to  three  days 
in  advance  of  publication,  seemed  to 
meet  with  approval,  otherwise  the  pub- 
li.sher  was  not  to  assume  responsibility. 

The  secretary  and  manager  is  to  make 
a  compilation  of  the  various  phrases 
u.sed  by  adverti.sing  agents  in  their  con¬ 
tracts.  for  the  information  of  members. 

During  the  morning  session,  Ixiuis 
Wiley,  of  the  New  York  Times,  intro¬ 
duced  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  was  or¬ 
dered  telegraphed  at  once  to  Pre.sident 
Wilson : 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

“Publishers  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  attending  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  heartily 
endorse  your  recent  addresses  In  which 
the  princliiles  on  which  the  United 
.States  stands  in  the  war  are  again  de¬ 
fined.  We  applaud  your  reaffirmation 
of  our  national  purpo.se  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  basis  of  the  peace  this 
country  will  consider.  To  glory  in  your 
acceptance  of  the  German  challenge, 
and.  pledging  the  fullest  support  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  country  to  the 
Government,  declare  with  you  that 
neither  Germany  or  any  other  nation 
shall  be  allowed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  the  earth.  Day  by  day  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  families  and  our  of¬ 
fices  in  the  army  and  navy  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  number.s.  With  their  steady  de¬ 
parture  for  the  scene  of  war,  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  In  the  struggle  continually 
deepens  and  our  determination  to  be 
victorious  is  strengthened.  Our  mate¬ 
rial  and  financial  resources  are  at  the 
call  of  the  nation.  We  uphold  your 
declarations  that  righteous  and  tri¬ 
umphant  force  must  be  used  to  the  ut¬ 


most  to  make  right  the  law  of  the  world 
and  cast  every  selfish  dominion  down  in 
the  dust.” 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Seldom  have  the  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  witnessed  a  se.s.sion  where  the 
feeling  ran  so  high  as  it  did  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  when  the  question  of 
second  class  postage  came  up  for  dis- 
cus.slon.  Three  distinct  resolutions  were 
introduced  on  the  floor,  but  all  three 
went  over  until  Thursday,  when  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  adjourn  at  5:30  was  suddenly 
carried.  No  one  knew  exactly  why  the 
adjournment  resolution  was  made  at 
that  particular  moment,  as  practically 
every  man  in  the  room  was  set  for  a 
final  issue  and  a  vote  on  the  que.stlon. 
Some  professed  pleasure  at  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  as  it  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  look  further  into  the  matter  and 
satisfy  themselves  on  some  points  that 
they  claimed  were  cloudy  in  thelr-.mlnds. 
.\t  one  point  in  the  dlscus.sion,  Don  C. 
Seitz,  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee,  jumped  to  the  floor  and  asked 
as  a  matter  of  special  privilege  that  he 
be  allowed  to  make  a  statement.  He 
took  the  platform  and  made  his  .state¬ 
ment,  receiving  long  and  loud  applause 
when  he  had  finished. 

The  ses.sion  was  called  at  2:30  o’clock 
with  the  statement  of  the  president  that 
the  board  of  directors  had  admitted  four 
new  members,  making  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  at  th.at  moment  501.  George 
M.  Rogers.  a.s.slstant  general  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  pre.sent- 
ed  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cost 
Sy.stems.  It  was  very  brief  and  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  question  was  one 
that  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  one 
year.  It  was  .suggested  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  an  adequate 
method  of  cost  sy.stems.  the  newspapers 
should  be  divided  into  five  cla.sses,  start¬ 
ing  with  tho.se  of  10,000  circulation  and 
under,  and  working  up  in  cycles  to 
those  of  100,000  or  more.  Suggestions 
of  setting  certain  costs  as  standard, 
arriving  at  their  figure,  and  then  fixing 
the  percentage  of  the  total  cost  that 
they  represented,  had  only  been  worked 
out  tentatively,  and  were  presentd  only 
as  such.  The  Committee  wiil  probably 
be  continued. 

Fleming  H.  Newbold,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  presented  the  report  of  that 
Bureau  and  spoke  briefly  on  it.  He  ask¬ 
ed  for  the  cooperation  of  the  A.  N.  P. 
A.  membership. 

THE  POSTAL  QUESTION. 

The  matter  of  the  second-class  pos¬ 
tage  then  came  up  on  the  report  of  the 
IjCgislative  Committee.  Elbert  H.  Bak¬ 
er.  chairman,  told  of  a  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  their  reception  by  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  and  the  Senate.  In 
the  former  place  they  were  told  that 
they  would  have  to  pay,  and  were  in¬ 
formed  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escap¬ 
ing  it.  The  Senate  Committee  gave 
them  what  was  called  a  hearing,  such 
as  it  was.  He  stated  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  were  not  a  unit,  that  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  had  different 
views.  He  suggested  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  postpone  the  going  into  effect 
of  the  law,  providing  the  publishers 
can  all  get  together  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  important  speakers  of  the 
se.ssion  was  Malor  E.  B.  Stahlman.  of 
the  Nashville  Banner.  He  stated  that 
the  average  co.st  of  transiporting  a  news¬ 
paper  within  the  300-mile  .  zone 
was  5014  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  thus 
allowing  the  Government  49 H  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  for  overhead,  and  ex-, 
pen.ses  of  handling  the  same.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  not  responsible  •  for  any 


deficit  in  the  department  as  these  fig¬ 
ure  show,  he  claimed.  Any  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  a  deficit  rests  with  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodicals.  The  newspaper- 
ers  are  paying  their  way.  The  contract 
of  the  Government  with  the  railroads 
calls  for  so  much  per  mile  per  car. 
He  was  distinctly  oppo.sed  to  any  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  date  the  law  is  to  go 
into  effect.  As  the  newspapers  are  pay¬ 
ing  their  way,  the  expense  should  be  put 
on  the  magazines,  where  it  belongs.  He 
advocated  coming  out  fiat-footed  in 
favor  of  the  zone  law.  Very  few  papers 
would  be  effected  beyond  the  300-mile 
limit,  he  held,  and  up  to  that  point  the 
law  does  not  hurt  them.  He  offered  a 
re.solution  to  the  effect  that  Congress 
be  petitioned  to  amend  the  postal  pro¬ 
visions  to  fix  the  rate  at  one  cent  per 
pound  in  the  300-mile  zone  and  a  grad¬ 
uated  advance  beyond  that  point,  only 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet  the  actual 
cxpen.se  of  carrying  the  papers. 

Don  C.  Seitz  of  the  New  York  World 
asked  the  speaker  it  he  meant  to  include 
in  that  one  cent  a  pound  charge  all  pa¬ 
pers  that  are  now  being  carried  “free 
within  the  county  of  publication,”  The 
Major  answered  yes. 

POSTAL  tXIMMITTE  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  Postal  Committee 
was  then  pre.sented  by  George  McAneny 
of  the  New  York  Times.  The  report  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  verbal  communication, 
no  regular  written  report  being  pre¬ 
pared.  The  speaker  stated  that  the 
question  was  a  broad  one  and  that  none 
could  hope  to  escape  it.  All  alike  fall 
under  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  while  a  great  many  come  under  all 
of  its  provisions.  It  is  but  the  entering 
wedge  of  a  new  policy  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  he  said,  reversing  the  policy  of  a 
half  century,  and  it  is  bound  to  go  much 
further.  If  it  is  logically  correct  to 
charge  newspapers  extra  for  carrying 
part  of  their  product,  it  is  correct  to 
charge  for  all.  The  Flr.st  Assistant 
Post  Master  General  has  stated  that  It 
costs  7  and  five-sixths  cents  a  pound 
to  carry  second  class  mail,  hence  one 
can  see  where  the  co.st  may  go.  All  free 
and  county  .service  is  to  come  under 
the  head  of  conveniences,  and  Is  to  go 
with  the  re.st.  It  is  the  duty  of  publl- 
.shers,  as  trustees  for  his  subscribers 
and  readers  to  see  that  more  thought  is 
given  to  the  subject  at  Washington,  and 
that  publishers  are  given  their  rights. 
This  is  not  a  war  measure.  It  was 
tacked  on  war  legi.slatlon  without  a 
.single  hearing  and  without  previous  no¬ 
tice.  The  provision  in  the  war  measure 
for  additional  revenue  on  first  class 
matter,  requires  that  all  extra  funds 
go  to  the  war  funds,  while  that  for  sec¬ 
ond  class  matter  goes  to  the  general  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Department.  It  is  part  of 
a  permanent  inve.stiture  of  an  added  ex¬ 
pense.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  request  for  a  hold  up  of  the 
measure  until  a  proper  investigation 
and  report  can  be  made.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  does  not  say  whether  the  measure 
is  a  proper  or  an  improper  one,  and  does 
pot  say  what  should  be  done  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  theory;  they  ask  only  that  the 
law  be  allowed  to  rest  pending  further 
enlightenment.  One  year  ago  the  As- 
socia.tion  favored  the  zone  system  ‘’if 
there  was  a  need  for  an  increase,”  but 
no  need  for  an  increase  has  been  shown 
to  date.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
shown  a  profit  of  12  million  dollars  for 
the  last  year.  There  arc  really  four  de¬ 
partments  in  the  po.st  office.  Is  it  right 
to  take  one  department  and  say  that  It 
must  show  a  profit,. or  say  that  it  does 
not  pay  its  wa>r,  when  all  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  are  interrelated  and  one  depends 
on  the  other?  No  one  department 


works  alone.  The  four  departments 
working  together  that  make  the  sur¬ 
plus.  There  are  abuses  in  the  use  of  the 
second  class  mail,  and  no  one  will  con¬ 
test  going  into  the  matter  in  full.  We 
don’t  know  anything  about  what  it  is 
costing  to  carry  the  magazines  and 
other  heavy  periodicals,  but  investiga¬ 
tion  might  disclose  it.  A  suspension  of 
judgment  just  now  might  easily  avert 
disaster  and  ruin  to  many  publishers. 

ASKS  FOR  SUSPENSION  OF  LAW. 

The  speaker  predicted  a  great  falling 
oft  in  poundage  of  second  class  mail  if 
the  law  is  allowed  to  go  into  effect  as  it 
is  now.  He  stated  that  Congress  has 
so  far  rejected  all  offers  to  compromise 
or  repeal,  so  that  all  that  is  left  just 
now  is  to  have  a  sus|>ension  of  the  effect 
of  the  law  until  inve.stigation  can  bring 
out  the  facts  that  might  work  for  a 
modification  »or  real.  The  bill,  he 
thought,  had  been  prepared  by  some 
one  who  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
the  newspaper  business.  It  practically 
says  that  we  are  going  to  make  you 
cut  down  your  advertising  so  that  you 
will  have  more  space  for  news  matter. 
It  is  not  realized  that  it  is  the  large  use  of 
adverltslng  matter  that  makes  possible 
the  use  of  news  space.  He  asked  how 
the  Government  was  going  to  pass  on 
the  advertising  feature  of  the  law?  How 
was  it  going  to  be  worked  out?  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  expense  of  enforcing  the 
law  or  of  fixing  the  expense  would  be  far 
greater  than  the  revenue.  He  thought 
it  might  result  in  cutting  down  circula¬ 
tion,  something  that  should  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  in  war  times,  when  there  was  so 
much  need  ofGovernment  publicity.  The 
newspaper  is  the  great  means  of  war 
propaganda  for  the  Government.  If 
circulation  Is  curtailed  now,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  suffer.  It  is  right  and  fair 
that  the  matter  be  reconsidered.  If  it 
proven  that  there  is  a  need  for  it,  then 
favor  the  zone  system. 

The  speaker  then  asked  that  Congress 
be  petitioned  to  suspend  the  working  of 
the  law  for  a  time,  and  that  during  the 
interim  there  be  a  rigid  inquiry;  If  It  Is 
then  shown  that  further  taxes  are  nec- 
es.sary,  all  right 

FAVORS  ZONE  STSTE.M. 

Major  Stahlman  again  took  the  floor 
and  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  that  the  zone  system  be 
endorsed  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
one  that  will  make  the  magazines  pay 
their  just  sh.are  of  the  expense.  He 
quoted  the  ca.se  of  one  magazine,  weigh¬ 
ing  four  pounds  a  copy,  that  paid  >399 
postage  on  an  issue  with  $32,000  worth 
of  advertising,  and  which  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  almost  $4,000  to  handle  and 
carry.  Anoth-ir  he  stated,  paid  $19,800 
postage  and  the  Government  had  to  pay 
$118,100  extra  to  carry  and  handle  It. 
He  declared  that  the  average  mileage 
di.stribution  of  a  newspaper  was  225 
miles,  while  the  average  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  was  995  miles. 

A  member  then  Introduced  a  re.solu¬ 
tion  that,  “acting  on  the  report  of  the 
Post  Office  Committee  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  ask  Congress  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  Postal  law  pending 
the  war,  and  pending  Investigation  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  to  second-class 
matter.  That  the  officers  prepare  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  this  effect  and  send  It  to  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Senator  ’Thomas  Rees,  of  Illinois,  felt 
that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
would  be  very  unwise.  It  Is  a  war  mea¬ 
sure,  he  stated,  and  to  ask  Congress  to 
suspend  the  working  of  a  war  measure 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  would  be  an 
absurdity.  He  read  a  letter  from  a  Con- 
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ETCssman,  whose  name  be  did  not  dl- 
vulgre,  who  called  attention  to  the  ‘‘many 
raids”  that  are  being  made  on  the  public 
treasury,  referring  especially  to  the  bill 
Increasing  the  pay  of  the  Post  Office 
carriers,  which  bill  alone,  be  stated, 
would  add  $130,000,000  to  the  yearly 
Post  Office  expense.  This  Congressman 
predicted  five  or  slz-cent  postage  before 
long.  The  paper  situation  will  adjust 
itself  before  long,  the  speaker  claimed, 
but  this  question  will  never  adjust  Itself 
if  this  chance  is  allowed  to  go  by.  The 
bill  was  passed  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion. 

“lynchkd  in  advance." 

At  this  point  Don.  C.  Seltr,  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  asked  for  five  min¬ 
utes  to  make  an  explanation  in  behalf 
of  the  Committee,  which  was  granted  by 
the  previous  speaker  .and  ths  president. 
He  stated  that  the  Committee  went  to 
Washington  last  year.  Before  that  they 
prepared  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
every  member,  and  not  a  dissenting 
voice  was  raised  to  that  letter.  The 
“hearing”  was  set  &>«*  1:30,  but  it  was 
after  2  o‘clock  before  they  were  usher¬ 
ed  into  a  small  room,  hardly  large 
enough  to  hold  the  delegation  let  alone 
the  Committee.  Senator  Smoot  did  not 
remain,  he  said.  The  Committee  In¬ 
formed  the  delegation  that  they  would 
only  have  one  hour  to  present  their 
{  case.  Mr.  Seltx  was  given  about  twelve 

minutes,  the  rest  about  eight  each.  He 
said  that  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
chairman  before  he  was  half  through, 
with  the  statement  that  his  time  was 
up,  and  before  he  had  even  approached 
the  end  of  his  brief.  “We  were  lynched 
In  advance,”  he  declared.  “I  asked  the 
Committee  to  tax  us  as  they  taxed  other 
people,  but  not  to  ruin  us.  We  were 
.  willing  to  give  all,  but  we  are  not  will¬ 

ing  to  be  ruined.  In  the  old  days,  the 
people  paid  tho  postage.  The  bill  was 
put  In  their  box,  and  they  paid  it  to  the 
Government.  Finally  they  raised  a  howl 
and  a  change  was  made,  so  that  the 
publisher  paid  it  Then  a  great  busi¬ 
ness  commenced  to  grow  up.  The  Post- 
.  al  Department  Is  either  a  policy  or  a 

business,  he  said.  If  it  is  a  policy.  It 
belongs  to  the  people.  If  It  is  a  busi¬ 
ness,  then  it  should  be  run  on  business 
principlea  We  have  a  few  rights  left 
as  American  people  and  we  should  make 
a  bold  stand  against  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  for  those  rlghta 

THE  ADVERnSINO  TAX  PROPOSITION. 

“When  we  laid  before  Congress  the 
positive  assurance  that  this  law  meant 
positive  ruin  for  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Seitz  said,  the  magazine 
people  came  forward  with  the  proposition 
to  tax  advertising.”  The  speaker  told  of 
the  development  of  this  idea  until  the 
Committee  was  forced  to  take  the  stand 
that  It  was  In  favor  of  the  zone  system 
as  against  the  advertising  tax  idea.  He 
was  then  Invited  to  a  secret  conference 
at  Washington  and  refused  to  go  unless 
.  It  was  an  open  one,  where  all  could  hear 

what  went  on.  Mr.  Baker  finally  went 
'  down  and  was  told  t>olnt  blank  that  it 

was  either  the  tax  or  the  zone  sy.stem. 

The  speaker  then  stated  that  they  did 
not  want  to  make  a  bad  matter  worse, 
and  only  asked  for  a  short  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  law  pending  further  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Some  member  suggested  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  a  firm  of  account- 
!  ants  of  standing  to  go  Into  the  matter 

of  costs  at  length  and  furnish  the  As¬ 
sociation  with  figures  upon  which  to 
base  their  argumenta 

At  this  point  in  the  meeting  Prank  P. 
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Glass  called  the  attention  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  fact  that  the  unions  in  the 
paper  mills  have  served  notice  that  un¬ 
less  they  receive  a  10  per  Ci;nL  advance 
in  wages  that  they  will  go  on  strike 
May  1.  He  offered  a  resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  calling  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  make  an  imme¬ 
diate  investigation  of  the  situation  with 
the  hope  of  reaching  a  settlement  of 
the  matter  befote  that  date. 

A  resolution  to  adjourn  was  then 
brought  out  and  adopted,  and  the  post¬ 
al-rate  matter  went  over  to  Thursday 
morning. 

THUItSDAT  MORNING  SESSION. 

Practically  the  entire  morning  ses.sion 
of  Thur.sday  was  devoted  to  a  dl.scu.s- 
slon  of  the  question  of  second-class 
postage,  some  arguing  one  way,  some 
another,  and  still  a  third  class  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  which  plan  would  bring 
about  the  best  re.sult.  That  the  body 
was  hopele.ssly  divided,  and  that  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  chance  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  matter  was 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  leaders  when 
the  .«cs.sion  commenced,  but,  before 
noon  arrived,  a  plan  had  been  decided 
upon  which  was  believed  would  bring 
all  factions  together.  This  re.sulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  both  factions,  with  instructions 
to  get  together  and  bring  in  a  report 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  sides. 

Only  two  matters  were  taken  up  at 
the  morning  session,  the  second-class 
po.stage  and  the  news  print  paper  prob¬ 
lems.  The  former  was  the  first  to  be 
con.sldered,  as  it  was  unfini.shed  when 
the  Wednesday  session  had  adjourned. 
President  Rogers  announced  that  unle.ss 
there  was  objection  a  five-minute  rule 
would  be  enforced  on  all  speeches,  and 
in  only  two  ca.ses  was  this  rule  lifted. 

Starting  the  di.scusslon,  Mr.  Mc- 
Aneny,  for  the  Post  Office  Committee, 
offered  an  amendment  or  a  substitute 
resolution  for  the  resuluttou  of  the 
Committee  before  the  assembly.  This 
new  resolution  dispensed  with  all  ref¬ 
erence  to  lifting  the  operation  of  the 
new  law  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
and  only  asked  that  Congress  postpone 
the  operation  of  the  8econd-cla.ss  post¬ 
age  law,  pending  an  appropriate  and 
comprehensive  Investigation  of  costs 
and  benefits  and  the  preparation  of  a 
report  ba.sed  on  this  investigation. 

PREnriTATES  A  LIVELY  FIOIIT. 

‘This  substitute  did  not  meet  with  the 
favor  of  the  opposition  any  more  than 
the  original  one  had  and  there  was  Just 
as  hard  a  fight  against  it.  Several  of 
the  members,  who  had  spoken  at  the 
Wednesday  ses.sion,  and  many  others, 
spoke  either  for  or  against  it.  One  mem¬ 
ber  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  if 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  had  worked  as  hard  with 
the  Congressional  Committee  as  it  had 
with  the  Senate  Committee,  that  the 
bill  never  would  have  been  passed.  He 
attributed  the  passing  of  the  bill  to 
“the  indifference  of  the  members.”  The 
committee  had  appeared  before  the  Sen¬ 
atorial  Committee,  had  expre.s.scd  the 
views  of  the  body,  and  then  later,  each 
individual  member  of  the  parent  body 
would  consult  his  own  individual  Con¬ 
gressman  or  Senator,  expre.ss  his  per¬ 
sonal  views,  and  the  result  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  different  ideas.  This  cre¬ 
ated  a  chaotic  condition  that  was  not 
good,  and  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Other  members  were  in  favor  of  thi, 
newspapers  paying  their  way  to  the 
limit,  and  refusing  longer  to  bask  under 
the  imputation  of  being  subsidized  by 
the  Government.  The  newspapers,  it 


was  contended,  could  no  longer  stand 
on  the  theory  that  they  were  part  of 
the  Government,  an  organ  of  light  for 
it.  The  claim  that  they  were  doing 
their  bit  by  publishing  free  publicity 
was  being  met  with  the  statement  that 
everybody  was  doing  the  same  thing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  newspapers  ^ad  be¬ 
come  va.st  business  enterpri.se.s,  and  they 
must  mca.sure  themselves  as  others 
measured  them.  There  was  one  remote 
chance  of  getting  relief,  and  that  would 
be  to  have  an  amendment  to  the  law, 
putting  the  entire  matter  on  a  buslne.ss 
basi.s.  Arguments  were  made  again.st 
any  further  affiliation  with  publi.shlng 
associations  other  than  those  publish¬ 
ing  new.spapers. 

TO  PUT  CONGRESSMEN  ON  RECORD. 

The  division  of  ideas  brought  out  an 
expression  of  one  member  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  were  not  as  thorough¬ 
ly  organized  as  other  publishers  and 
until  they  could  get  together  they  would 
get  nowhere.  He  favored  getting  down 
“to  fundamental.s,”  having  each  pub¬ 
lisher  call  up  his  Individual  Congress¬ 
man,  put  him  on  record  as  to  where  he 
stood  on  the  question,  and,  this  fall,  act 
accordingly. 

One  member  was  of  the  opinion  that 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  other 
burdens  that  Congress  was  insisting  on 
putting  on  the  publishing  business,  if 
Congre.ss  remains,  or  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
main,  in  its  present  frame  of  mind. 

An  amendment  to  the  McAneny  reso¬ 
lution,  stating  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  body  that  in  any  inve.stigation  of 
postal  matters,  the  Committee  be  in¬ 
structed  to  act  for  newspapers  only,  in¬ 
dependent  of  magazine  publishers  or 
other  publi.sher.s,  was  later  withdrawn, 
when  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  wi.se  at  this  time 
to  antagonize  other  bodies  more  strong¬ 
ly  organized  than  the  publishers.  As 
one  publisher  expressed  it.  they  needed 
all  the  friends  they  could  get  in  this 
cri.sis.  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  make 
more  enemies. 

A  propo.sal  of  an  amendment  to  have 
the  Committee  “press  for  a  proper  zone 
system.”  brought  out  the  question, 
“What  is  a  proper  zone  system,”  so  that 
the  proposal  fell  fiat. 

One  member  thought  they  ought  not 
only  to  go  after  the  postage  question, 
but  also  the  delivery  system  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  imaintaining  that  it 
was  falling  down  and  was  becoming 
Incompetent. 

OETTINa  TOGETHER. 

A  propo.sal  to  “get  together,"  result¬ 
ed  in  the  first  te.st  vote  on  the  whole 
general  proposition.  It  resulted  in  a 
vote  of  47  to  uphold  the  resolution  and 
stand  by  the  A.ssoclatlon  Committee,  70 
to  uphold  the  opponents,  and  53  who 
were  undecided.  Thereupon  a  motion 
to  appoint  a  compromise  committee,  to 
get  together  on  a  report  and  re.solutlon 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  slde.s, 
was  adopted  unanimously.  The  presi¬ 
dent  then  appointed  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Cowles,  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman - 
Review;  George  Mc.\neny.  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of 
the  Boston  Globe;  Urey  Wood.son,  of 
the  Owen.sboro  (Ky.)  Messenger,  and 
Major  E.  B.  Stahlman,  of  the  Na.shvllle 
Banner.  This  Committee  was  to  meet 
at  once  and  present  a  report  at  the 
afternoon  session. 

NEWSPRINT  REPORT  PLEASES. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Print 
Paper,  as  presented  by  Chairman  P. 
Glass  vas  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
Important  matters  that  came  up,  but 
was  the  one  matter  that  went  through 


with  the  very  least  friction.  Rather 
than  criticism,  the  members  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  shower  compliments  on  the 
Committee,  and  so  many  wanted  to  say 
a  good  word  for  the  chairman  and  his 
as.sociates  that  Mr.  Glass  was  observed 
to  be  blushing  furiously,  i^very  one  in 
the  room  realized  that  this  Committee 
had,  unselfishly  and  for  the  good  of  the 
members,  spent  more  time  on  their  work 
during  the  past  year  than  all  of  the 
other  committees  put  together  five  times 
over.  The  report  submitted  was  very 
voluminous,  and  consisted  of  two  parts, 
one  containing  a  r4sum6  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  newsprint  Investigation  at 
the  present  time  and  telling  what  had 
been  done  to  lead  up  to  this  condition, 
the  other  giving  the  statistical  informa¬ 
tion.  These  reports  are  printed  In  an¬ 
other  part  of  this  issue. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  and 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  after  most 
of  the  members  had  finished  their 
eulogy  of  the  Committee  and  its  chair¬ 
man,  the  latter  called  the  attention  of 
the  body  to  the  fact  that  considerable 
of  the  newsprint  paper  is  being  ex¬ 
ported  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  coasts,  and  that  this  was  react¬ 
ing  against  the  publishers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  therefore  Introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

MR.  glass’s  RESOLUTION. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  manufac¬ 
tures  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  own 
necessities  of  newsprint  paper,  * 

And  whereas,  that  production  has  now 
been  seriously  curtailed,  due  to  Govern¬ 
mental  necessities  and  requirements  of 
power,  fuel,  oil,  tankers,  transportation, 
etc. 

And  whereas,  further  curtailment  is 
undoubtedly  in  sight  in  order  to  meet 
further  war  necessltie.s. 

And  whereas,  the  publishers  of  this 
country  have  no  additional  available 
supply  from  which  they  can  obtain 
print  paper. 

And  whereas,  it  is  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  that  publishers  should  be  able  to 
maintain  a  proper  business  and  news 
distribution. 

And  whereas,  credible  information 
indicates  a  substantial  percentage  of 
present  exports  of  print  paper  from 
this  country  and  Canada  are  going  to 
newspapers  unsympathetic  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Allies, 

It  is  therefore  resolved  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
in  annual  convention,  duly  assembled, 
as  follows: 

That  the  War  Trade  Board  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  immedi¬ 
ately  prohibit  all  exports  of  newsprint 
paper  from  the  United  States  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

And  It  is  further  resolved,  that  this 
association  request  the  War  Trade 
Board  of  Canada  to  prohibit  its  ex¬ 
ports  of  newsprint  to  other  than  Allied 
countries. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

When  the  afternoon  session  con¬ 
vened  the  greatest  interest  centred  in 
the  report  of  the  so-called  compromist^ 
committee  on  the  second-class  postage 
matter.  'Through  Chairman  W.  H. 
Cowles,  the  Committee  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions: 

RISiOLUTION  ON  POSTAL  RATE  MATTER. 

TiVhcrcait,  the  postal  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  1101  of  the  Art  of  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  October  3,  1917,  and  which  i.«  to 
(Continued  on  page  XIV) 
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NATION’S  WAR  HEADS  PLEAD  FOR  CRITICISM 
THAT  WILL  HELP,  NOT  HINDER,  WAR  WORK 

Secretary  Daniels  and  Secretary  Baker  Tell  of  Great  Force  of  Public  Opinion  in  Addresses 
at  Annual  Banquet  of  A.  N.  P.  A.— Charles  Evans  Hughes  Calls  for  5,000,000 
Men  on  Western  Battle  Front — Ambassador  Jusserand,  Ill,  Wires  Regrets 
— France  Confident,  Says  M.  Lauzanne 


HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Five  hundred  men  on  the  floor  of 
the  grand  banquet  h.dl  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-A.storia.  and  nearly  half  a.s 
many  women  in  the  gallerie.s,  Iistene>I 
to  an  an  ay  of  disttngui.>shed  speaker.^  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  American 
New.spaper  Publi.shers  As.sociation 
Thursday  night.  They  were  Josephus 
DanieLs,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Charle.s 
Evans  Hughes,  formerly  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 
Newton  D.  Baker.  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Stephane  Lauzanne,  editor  of  Lo 
Matin,  Pari.s,  who  took  the  place  of 
Jules  Jusserand,  Ambas.sador  of  France 
to  the  United  States,  who  wa.«  detained 
on  account  of  illness. 

That  the  addres.ses  should  ns  on  Th.i 
war  went  without  .saying,  and  none  of 
the  speakers  attempted  either  an  apol¬ 
ogy  for  treating  of  that  subject  ex¬ 
clusively,  or  led  to  it  by  degrees.  There 
was  little  attempt  at  oratory,  but  every 
speaker,  keyed  up  by  more  than  twelve 
months  of  conflict  between  Germany 
and  the  L^’nited  States,  and  three  more 
behind  that  of  Hun  aggres.sions  against 
the  countries  of  Europe,  lost  himself 
in  earne.stness  as  he  advanced,  and  by 
the  simple  narration  of  cold  facts  car¬ 
ried  his  audience  again  and  again  to 
its  feet  to  applaud  a  point  driven  homo 
or  a  statement  that  stirred  patriotic 
.sentiment. 

With  the  exception  of  one.  every 
speaker  had  felt  the  weight  of  keen 
criticism  voiced  many  times  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  ■  pre.s.s,  and  two  of  them  especially 
have  had  in  recent  years,  and  month.s, 
a  full  share  of  unenviable  publicity  from 
the  newspapers  represented  by  the  very 
men  they  were  addressing.  It  was  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
mention  the  .subject  of  criticism  when 
they  came  before  their  critics.  Though 
they  must  have  winced  many  times  at 
what  has  been  said  of  them  in  both 
editorial  and  news  columns  of  the 
papers  represented  by  their  hearera. 
their  references  were  entirely  lacking 
in  per.sonality.  and  their  entire  plea 
only  that  critlci.sm  .should  be  fair.  In¬ 
telligent  and  constructive. 

FOR  FAIR  CRITICISM. 

Of  the  w'ar  none  had  a  word  of  pessi¬ 
mism  or  discouragement  to  utter,  and 
of  the  measure  of  preparation  that  has 
been  made  by  the  United  States  there 
.seemed  to  be  a  greater  knowledge  than 
the  ringing  sentences  proclaimed. 

When  the  toastma.ster,  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  of  the  Boston  Globe,  arrived 
at  the  place  on  the  list  of  speakera  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  name  of  M.  .Tus.serand. 
he  read  a  telegram  from  the  Ambas.sa- 
dor  saying  that  his  physicians  had  for¬ 
bidden  him  to  go  to  New  York,  and 
expres.slng  his  regret.  He  sent  the 
greetings  of  France  to  the  publishers, 
and  added  praLse  for  the  press  of  the 
United  States,  which,  he  .said,  had 
“nobly  fulfilled  that  task  of  immense 
responsibility,  the  enlightening  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion;  a  ta.sk  more  and  more  Im¬ 
portant,  requiring  keen  minds  and  hon¬ 


est  hearts;  for  more  and  more  will  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  lead  the  world."  He  assured 
them  that  France  was  In  the  conflict  to 
stay,  and  would  not  desist  until  com¬ 
plete  success  had  been  reached. 

TEI.,1.8  OF  A  HERO. 

Secretary  Daniels,  presented  with  but 
few  words  to  more  than  half  a  thousand 
men  who  already  knew  him  well,  first 
identified  himself  as  a  newspaper  man, 
with  an  assignment  to  "cover  the  navy, 
a  job  he  was  holding  down  with  some 
difficulty.'*  He  was  warm  in  his  praise 
of  the  men  In  the  navy,  in  which,  he 
said,  there  were  no  common  sailors — 
they  were  all  uncommon  because  of 
their  courage  and  determination.  Mr. 
Daniels  had  Just  received  word  of  an 
attack  by  a  submarine  made  upon  the 
Cassln  which  brought  out  strongly  the 
truth  of  his  a.ssertion,  and  which  will 
bring  high  honor  to  the  name  of  a  non- 
commLssloned  officer.  This  man,  a  gun¬ 
ner’s  mate  named  Ingram,  saw  that 
the  torpedo  launched  by  the  U-boat 
could  not  be  avoided.  He  rushed  to 
amld.shlps  and  threw  the  ammunition 
overboard,  thereby  saving  the  ship,  but 
losing  his  own  life.  The  very  next  ves¬ 
sel  of  the  navy  that  Is  launched,  the 


Secretary  said,  would  bear  the  name 
Ingram  to  commemorate  the  name  of 
the  hero  who  was  but  little  more  than 
a  common  seaman. 

Secretary  Daniels  said  in  part; 

“The  press  Is  sometimes  the  echo  of 
passing  public  opinion,  sometimes  the 
creator  of  sound  public  sentiment,  and 
sometimes  the  voice  of  the  well  consid¬ 
ered  and  resolute  will  of  the  people. 
There  are  not  wanting  editors,  as  well 
as  politicians,  who  keep  an  ear  to  the 
ground  to  detect  public  sentiment,  and, 
hastening  to  become  the  early  spokes¬ 
men.  parade  as  having  created  that  of 
which  they  are  only  the  echoes.  The 
difficulty  with  such  weather-vanes  of 
our  profession  Is  that  In  their  zeal  to 
prove  as  prophets  and  leaders  they  mis¬ 
take  hysteria  and  noise  for  conviction 
and  thought. 

DEFEAT  THEIR  PURPOSE. 

"These  blind  leaders  of  the  blind 
would  prove  fatal  guides  if  they  did  not 
so  often  make  the  blunder  of  suppos¬ 
ing  the  rushing  of  the  .shallows  to  be 
the  strong  current  of  the  deeps.  Enough 
errors  In  determining  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  saves  the  world  from  the 
echo-editors.  The  people  do  not  long 


pin  their  faith  to  editors  who  feed  them 
on  chaff  when  they  ask  for  bread.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  papers  do 
sometimes  thrive  for  a  time  on  hysteria 
and  bunk,  though  their  influence  is 
always  nil  In  the  long  run. 

“Newspapers  as  such  never  make 
public  opinion.  It  is  only  editors  with 
strong  Individuality  who  are  creators. 
Therefore  the  old-time  journal,  with  a 
real  man  at  the  helm,  carried  Its  re.id- 
ers  Into  safe  port.s,  while  the  journal 
of  .scoops  and  sensations,  lacking  con¬ 
science  and  respon.sibility,  may  be  truly 
compared  to  a  ship  at  sea  without  rud¬ 
der  or  sail  or  steam  or  captain. 

“If  the  journals  of  to-day  have  less 
influence  than  when  a  known  man  of 
force  dictated  their  policy,  it  is  because 
there  is  less  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  larger  editorial  staff.  I  .say  ‘if 
because,  while  there  are  times  when 
newspaper  support  is  a  greater  liability 
than  an  asset,  the  truth  is  that  to-day 
as  never  before  public  opinion  is  un¬ 
consciously  influenced  by  the  printed 
word.  The  best  proof  of  this  statement 
Is  the  interpretation  made  of  world 
conditions  prior  to  our  entrance  Into 
this  war  by  the  bulk  of  the  press  of 
America. 

PRESS  THE  HISTORIAN. 

“The  pre.ss  was  the  self-appointed  his¬ 
torian  of  the  day,  writing  history  in  the 
making,  and  the  history  was  so  re¬ 
volting  that  public  sentiment  was  ready 
to  back  up  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gre.ss  when  the  Imperial  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  presumed  to  assume  dominion 
of  the  sea.  If  America  had  accepted 
the  impertinence  of  such  dictation  it 
would  no  longer  have  been  a  nation  but 
a  German  colony. 

“We  entered  the  war  to  preserve  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty,  to  make  the  world 
a  safe  place  for  peace-loving  people  to 
live  in,  and  to  render  it  forever  impos¬ 
sible  that  might  should  enslave  the 
world.  Having  entered  the  war  for 
these  high  motives,  and  without  any  sel¬ 
fish  Interest,  America  will  wage  it  until 
the  menace  of  autocracy  no  longer  en¬ 
dangers  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  mankind. 

GIVE  TRUE  PBRSPBCnV*. 

"With  the  printing  of  the  news  from 
the  seat  of  war  comes  the  duty  to 
editors  to  give  the  true  perspective.  The 
biggest  scoop  that  any  newspaper  can 
.score  to-day  is  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  every  one  of  its  readers  is 
accurately  and  Intelligently  Informed  as 
to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  every 
blow  that  is  struck  and  every  move  that 
is  made  in  the  great  struggle  to  make 
mankind  truly  free.  To  print  the  truth, 
to  give  constructive  criticism,  to  grasp 
and  properly  Interpret  Intellectually  the 
tremendous  import  of  movements  in 
thought  as  well  as  in  action  is  a  su¬ 
preme  duty  of  the  presa 

"In  times  of  peace,  freedom  of  the 
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press  found  expression  in  “scoops”  and 
"stories”  that  attracted  readera  To¬ 
day  a  scoop  that  gives  away  information 
about  war  plans  is  a  treasonable  act, 
or  first  cousin  to  it. 

ORATITITDE  FOR  SERVICE. 

"The  pre.ss  of  America  has  won  na¬ 
tional  gratitude  by  its  splendid  spirit 
of  service  during  the  past  year.  News 
has  been  secondary  to  service.  During 
the  days  after  relations  were  severed 
with  Germany,  it  was  to  the  papers  that 
the  people  looked  for  a  clear  pre.senta- 
tlon  of  the  duty  of  this  country.  It 
rang  clear  and  true,  and  when  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  was  made  in  solemn  as- 
.sertion  of  national  duty,  the  press  was 
almo.st  a  unit  in  support  of  the  noble 
utterances  of  the  Pre.sident  And  from 
that  hour,  whether  it  was  in  support 
of  the  selective  draft,  the  recruiting 
campaign,  propaganda  for  the  Diberty 
Ijoan,  food  anl  fuel  conservation,  the 
drives  for  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  or  leading  in  community  honors 
paid  to  youths  going  to  war- — whatever 
the  call,  the  press  has  responded  with 
a  cheerful,  “Aye,  aye,  ,slr,"  and  has  led 
in  the  enthusiastic  support  of  every 
mea.sure  for  national  unity  and  national 
victory. 

“In  every  country  at  war  except 
America  there  is  strict  cen.sor.ship  of 
the  press.  Here  we  have  none.  Some 
of  our  military  preparations  and  opera¬ 
tions  cannot  be  revealed  without  giving 
valuable  information  to  the  enemy. 
They  would  make  great  reading,  of 
course:  but  the  publication  of  them 
might  do  as  much  damage  as  if  the  se¬ 
crets  had  been  stolen  by  German  .spiea 

FREE  PRESS  PRECnOfS. 

“Free  speech  and  a  free  press  arc  two 
of  our  mo.st  precious  t>ossessions.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  lib¬ 
erty  in  this  respect  is  at  all  times  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  manifest  rights  of  oth¬ 
ers;  liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the 
press  in  attack  upon  the  Government 
in  times  of  w.ar  can  never  be  permitted 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  nation’s 
responsible  head  dealing  with  a  foreign 
power.  Frank  and  hone.st  criticism 
keeps  clear  the  running  stream.  But  a 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  With¬ 
in  America,  in  domestic  concerns,  let 
the  press  be  encouraged  to  criticise  and 
condemn  where  it  detects  what  it  thinks 
is  error.  The  only  hope  for  the  best 
government  is  criticism  that  knows 
neither  friend  nor  foe,  of  national  mea¬ 
sures  and  national  servants.  But  when 
there  is  a  state  of  war  between  this 
country  and  some  other  country,  has  a 
citizen  or  an  editor  the  right  to  say  in 
print  what  can  be  used  against  his  own 
Government,  or  what  will  weaken  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  by  captious  or 
carping  criticism,  or  even  by  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  discloses  what  it  has  learned 
the  Government  is  doing? 

GIVE  TRUE  WORn. 

“Let  us  give  our  readers  the  true 
word.  Give  credit  to  the  men  of  this 
nation  who  have  aided  it  to  do  more 
to  prepare  for  war  in  a  year  than  has 
ever  been  done  by  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  Preserve  the  morale  at  home 
and  you  will  hold  up  the  hands  of  the 
men  at  the  front  who  are  giving  their 
all  to  win  this  war.  Two  million  men 
have  gone  to  this  war,  and  eight  mil¬ 
lion  more  will  be  sent  as  fa.st  as  vessels 
can  be  had  to  carry  them.  And  we  are 
building  vessels.  The  day  will  come, 
when  the  war  ends  In  our  victory,  when 
America  will  not  have  to  depend  upon 
foreign  bottoms  to  carry  her  goo<ls  to 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  And 
while  I  would  do  nothing  to  restrain  the 
spirit  of  optimism,  I  tell  you  this  is  no 
time  for  it  to  be  buoyant.  This  is  the 


hour  for  determination  and  set  teeth. 
We  are  in  this  war,  and  we’ll  stay  in  it 
until  the  boys  come  marching  home 
from  victory.  ’ 

OrFICI.U.S  NOT  PRIVILEGED. 

Mr.  Hughes  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Government  officials  constitut¬ 
ed  no  privileged  class,  and  insisted  that 
the  country  should  be  told  “the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  save  where  military 
expediency  compels  the  suppression  of 
certain  developments,  and  assuredly  no¬ 
thing  but  the  truth.”  An  honest  critic 
he  characterized  as  “the  noblest  woi'k  of 
the  newspaper  puiilishers  association.” 

“There  is  no  cause  for  i>essimism 
here,”  he  declared.  “There  has  been 
anxiety  over  how  far  Germany  might 
progress  in  her  tremendous  drive,  but 
no  hopelessness.  Why  did  Germany 
make  this  desperate  attempt,  with  all 
cleared  before  her  on  the  eastern  front? 
It  was  because  the  German  people  could 
no  longer  stand  the  attrition  of  the  war, 
and  she  drovo  ahead  in  the  hope  of 
n-aching  the  ('’haiinel  i>orts  l»efore 
America  could  get  to  the  front  to  lend 
its  aid  in  resisting  her.  Germany  aims 
at  the  heart  of  France.  She  can  never 
reach  the  heart  of  the  French  soldiers. 
Germany  has  only  one  hope — that 
America  shall  falter.  But  America  will 
not  falter.  Our  brave  allies  have  been 
holding  the  battle  line  of, decency,  of 
civilization,  of  respect  for  treaties,  as 
opposed  to  the  unspeakable  brutality  of 
Germany  and  her  violation  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  sacred.  ^They  shall  not 
fail.  No  matter  how  far  Germany  may 
go,  no  matter  how  the  line  may  bend, 
it  will  not  break,  and  victory  shall  be 
ours.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  .send  the 
men,  and  the  world  will  be  free  from 
this  monster. 

SHOOT  straight;  write  strught. 

“On  every  hand  we  see  the  slogan: 
’Food  will  win  the  war.’  But  food  will 
not  write  editorials,  nor  build  ships,  nor 
fight  on  the  battle  line.  Our  fighting 
men  will  win  the  war,  and  it’s  fighting 
men  we  must  place  on  that  line.  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  is  seen  and  heard  on 
every  aide.  I>>t  me  remind  you  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  con.stitutional  power 
to  punish  seditious  utterances  as  well 
as  seditious  acts.  Trea.son  and  sedition 
can  be  stopped,  and  if  we  fall  to  stop 
them  it  is  because. ol  our  own  supine¬ 
ness.  If  you  will  win  the  war,  you  must 
not  only  send  men  who  can  see  straight 
and  shoot  straight,  but  you  must  have 
Is'hind  the  lines  men  who  can  .see 
straight  and  write  straight. 

"President  Lincoln  said  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican  must  sta'id  one  step  higher  on  the 
ladder  than  his  party  platform.  I  stand 
on  that  step  In  support  of  the  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  States;  but  let  it  be  known 
that  that  step  is  not  for  the  Republican 
alone;  it  is  for  the  Democrat  as  well. 
Think  of  thi.s,  you  moulders  of  public 
opinion,  and  realize  that  to  win  we  need 
the  driving  force  of  that  same  public 
opinion. 

“Our  object  is  not  to  make  a  stale¬ 
mate,  but  to  win  decisively.  With  Ger¬ 
many  upon  the  soil  of  France,  not  beat¬ 
en.  but  greatly  strengthened  by  her 
conque.sts,  it  is  not  for  peace  we  are 
fighting.  This  war  will  not  be  won  until 
the  German  people  learn  th.at  their 
dream  of  world  domination  has  v'anlsh- 
ed,  and  that  international  law  and  jus¬ 
tice  prevail,  f^end  five  million  men  to 
France,  and  a  victory  won  upon  the 
soil  of  Germany  will  give  us  a  Just  and 
la.sting  peace. 

CERTAIN  restrictions. 

“The  effective  prosecution  of  war  In¬ 
volves  certain  re.strictlons  in  our  accu.s- 
tomed  freedom.  With  due  recognition 
of  the  difficulty  of  exact  definition,  it  is 


olA'ious  that  there  is  a  field  for  honest 
criticism  which  cannot  be  surrendered 
without  imperilling  the  essentials  of 
liberty  and  the  preservation  of  the  na¬ 
tion  itself. 

LEARN  FROM  CRITICS. 

“It  is  a  commonplace  that  a  public 
officer  learns  more  from  his  critics  than 
he  does  from  his  admirers.  If  we  had 
to  choose  between  partisanship  with 
criticism  and  the  absence  of  both  par- 
ti.san.ship  and  criticism,  I  should  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  choose  the  former,  for  the  coun¬ 
try  I’annot  afford  to  turn  its  destiny  over 
to  any  one  who  is  guaranteed  immunity 
from  candid  criticism. 

“It  goes  without  staying  that  the 
country  should  have  the  facts.  Plainly, 
there  are  matters  which  for  military 
reasons  must  be  concealed  so  as  not  to 
aid  the  enemy.  But  any  one  who  con¬ 
ceals  facts  even  in  war  time  has  a  heavy 
burden  of  proof  as  to  the  necessity  for 
such  concealment. 

“Furnishing  material  for  criticism  is 
by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Let  the 
truth  be  known.  The  anxiety  should 
be  not  to  avoid  disclosure,  but  rather 
to  prevent  error.  Rarely  will  the  enemy 
be  the  gainer  /rom  our  knowledge  of 
the  fact.s.  He  will  thrive  on  our  ap¬ 
prehensions  and  our  ml.sconceptions. 
Publl.sh  the  facts  and  disarm  the  critics. 
Or  publish  the  facts  and  make  amends, 
if  there  are  amends  to  be  made. 

AU.  APPLAUD  baker. 

Secretary  Baker  arrived  rather  late 
from  Washington,  to  make  his  fir.st  pub¬ 
lic  utterance  since  his  return  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  in  ample  time.  The  a.s.sem- 
blage  ro.se  and  applauded  when  his 
youthful  figure  and  almo.st  boyish  face 
were  .seen  making  way  toward  the  head 
table.  Visibly,  he  had  been  tremendous¬ 
ly  impres.sed  by  his  visit  to  the  battle- 
front,  an^  during  his  whole  .addre.ss, 
which  was  the  longest  one  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  in  point  of  actual  minutes  con¬ 
sumed,  no  smile  crossed  his  face  as  he 
spoke  in  clear  but  serious  tones,  that 
penetrated  to  every  corner  of  the  great 
room.  Mr.  Baker  said: 

“There  is  a  certain  evidence  of  team 
play  which  is  highly  gratifying  to  me 
in  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  I  both  happen  to  be  here  to¬ 
night.  It  is  a  matter  of  especial  pleasure 
to  me,  becau.se  I  have.  Just  been  under 
the  protection  of  the  gallant  navy,  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  and  I  am  going 
to  indulge  myself  in  the  pleasure  of 
telling  you  from  per.sonal  observation  of 
the  splendid  efficiency  of  that  force,  its 
dauntle.ss  courage,  and  one  fact  about 
it  which  I  think  can  never  be  told  too 
often,  nor  recognized  too  gratefully — 
that  there  is  perhaps  no  single  service 
lietng  performed  in  this  war  which  com¬ 
pares  in  its  merciless  exactions  upon 
human  endurance  and  its  requirement 
of  the  highe.st  kind  of  courage  compar¬ 
able  to  that  performed  by  the  men  on 
the  destrover.s. 

THEIR  LOT  hard. 

“Anybody  who  has  crossed  the  trou¬ 
bled  .seas  in  these  days  and  approached 
the  danger  zone  knows  how  eagerly  all 
eyes  on  shipboard  are  strained  for  the 
coming  of  those  busy  little  safeguards 
of  the  sea,  and  when  they  come,  built 
for  speed,  and  without  regard  to  com¬ 
fort,  you  realize  that  they  are  Inhabited 
by  men  who  for  days  and  nights  to¬ 
gether  may  not  even  lie  down  to  sleep 
or  sit  down  to  eat,  who.se  every  hour  is 
surrounded  by  peril,  and  yet  who  take 
their  task  with  a  courage  that  no  sea¬ 
man  of  any  time  ever  excelled  and  no 
soldier  of  modem  times  are  called  upon 
so  continuously  to  equal. 


“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  .spirit  of  the  whole  navy  Is  high. 
When  1  was  a  passenger  on  one  of  his 
ships  some  of  the  young  seamen  came  to 
my  cabin  to  ask  me  whether  I  could  have 
them  transferred  to  the  army;  and 
when  I  asked  them  why  they  wanted 
to  get  into  the  trenches  they  said,  all 
of  them,  ‘becaiLse  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  thing  we  are  now  doing  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  p«?rilou.s.’ 

LAUDS  THE  AR.MY. 

“I  think  I  may  say,  too,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  army  is  of  a  piece  witli 
that  of  the  men  of  the  navy.  We  here 
in  this  brilliantly  lighted  room,  in  this 
brilliantly  lighted  city,  have  no  imagi¬ 
nation  to  realize  the  conditions  under 
which  our  soldiers  live,  and  if  you  could 
but  see  the  spirit  in  which  they  act, 
every  In.stlnct  of  our  Americani.sm 
would  vibrate  with  pride. 

"Surely,  no  finer  in  the  history  of 
America  has  ever  exi.sted  than  the.se 
boys  who  have  taken  onto  their  own 
shoulders  the  ta.sk  of  being  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  freedom  and  the  .saviours  of  civi¬ 
lization  and  who  are  willing  to  make — 
nay,  are  making — the  ultimate  and  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice  in  order  that  those  of 
us  who  remain  here  and  tho.se  who  are 
to  come  after  may  be  freed  from  a 
philosophy  too  hateful  to  govern  the 
world. 

“People  a.>^k  me,  ‘VV’hat  la  the  spirit  in 
England  and  France  and  Italy?’  I  am 
always  .able  to  answer  as  to  each  of 
those  countrie.s,  and  to  each  element  of 
their  population,  military  and  civil,  that 
they  are  filled  with  a  perfectly  serene 
confidence  that  the  outcome  of  this 
trouble  can  bo  but  one  thing;  civilization 
is  far  too  Iteautiful  a  thing  to  have  been 
built  up  only  to  peri.sh,  and  mere  force 
cannot  gov^ern  the  spirits  of  men.  Our 
army  and  its  spirit  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  others. 

VICTORY  WILL  OOME. 

“All  the  way  from  the  channel  coa.sf 
clear  through  the  northern  part  of 
France  and  over  to  the  place  where  the 
Alps  melt  away  into  the  Adriatic,  there 
is  a  line  of  men  holding  a  series  of 
trenches  against  an  adversary.  That 
line  gives  a  little  here  and  gives  a  little 
there,  but  even  if  that  line  were  broken, 
so  long  as  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  and  the  United 
States  remain  true  to  the  moral  founda¬ 
tions  upon  which  they  have  built  their 
respective  civilization.s,  the  victory  can¬ 
not  go  agaln.st  u.s. 

“I  was  told  in  France  of  a  woman  who 
went  to  a  ho.spital  to  find  out  whether 
her  husband  had  recovered  from  a  griev¬ 
ous  wound.  She  was  told  that  he  wa.s 
dead.  She  moved  away  with  so  .stricken 
a  look  that  some  merciful  attendant 
.said  to  her:  'This  is  very  tragic,  and 
very  pitiful.’  She  replied;  ‘Sir,  those 
are  not  proper  emotions  for  thi.s  oc- 
ca.sion.  There  is  but  one:  “Vive  la 
France.”  ’  That  la  the  characteri.stic  of 
those  civil  populations,  and  that  must 
be  our  chiracterlstic.  ’I.<ong  live  the 
United  States.’ 

BUILT  BIG  PLANTS. 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  this  company 
will  be  patient  with  me  if  I  give  them 
.some  brief  word  of  description  of  what 
the  American  army  is  doing  in  France. 
We  have  built  there,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  and  riupply  our  own  armies,  sys¬ 
tems  of  docks  and  railroads,  storage 
facilities  of  vast  extent.  The  storage 
facilities  there,  and  projected  to  be  there. 
If  built  into  one  storage  warehou.se 
feet  wide  would  extend  a  distance  of  2.a0 
mlle.s.  Already  one  division,  the  Signal 
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Corps,  Is  operating  in  France  more  than 
4,000  miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
wires. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
American  .soldier  has  been  adopted  in 
France  and  in  Great  Britain.  His  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  soidiers  of  the  other 
armies  is  so  cordiai  that  no  iine  of  dis¬ 
tinction  exists  among  them.  His  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  civii  popuiation  is  just 
the  sort  of  reiation  he  has  here  at  home. 
You  cannot  drive  aiong  a  road  in  France 
without  seeing  an  American  soidier 
either  with  French  babies  in  his  iap  or 
French  children  twldling  along  at  his 
heels,  or  el.se  see  the  American  .soldier 
helping  to  carry  the  firewood  and  the 
water  for  the  woman  of  the  house  in 
which  he  happens  to  be  billeted,  or  with 
which  he  has  made  an  acquaintance. 

WHAT  UNB  REI>nK.SBNTS. 

“What  is  it  that  has  brought  this 
strange  and  eventful  thing— that  out  of 
the  l)ody  of  this  republic  there  should 
l)e  .selected  thousands  of  youth.s,  and 
that  they  should  cross  this  dangerous 
.sea  and  make  common  cause  with 
Ftvnch  and  Briti.sh  soldiers  under  the.se 
perilous  conditions?  What  is  it  that  is 
on  the  two  sides  of  that  conte.sted  lino 
in  the  north  of  France  .and  the  north  of 
Italy? 

"That  line  repre.sents  the  metding- 
place  of  recrude.scent  rnedispvalism  on 
one  .side  and  the  modern  spirit  on  the 
other.  This  is  not  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  th.at  the  pride  of  ijrinces  has  bten 
applied  to  by  the  subtle  philosophy  of 
flatterers  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
po3.sible  for  a  dyna.sty  to  establi.sh  a 
world  empire  by  disregarding  moral 
considerations  and  multiplying  mcr": 
force.  When  the  German  Kmja'ror 
yielded  to  tha  temptationf.  the  tdandish- 
ments  of  that  false  philo.sophy,  he  for¬ 
got  its  history  and  believed  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  house  of  Hohenz-)!- 
lein,  by  cunning,  to  devifse  new  weapons 
and,  by  devoting  itself  to  an  iri.nease 
of  its  military  strength  by  making  trea¬ 
ties  which  were  nieant  to  bo  broken 
when  convenient,  by  a  philoson’'y  of 
r'rightfulness  when  war  was  actually 
leclared,  by  becoming  terrible  in  the 
w-irld  for  ruthlessnes.s,  to  gain  that 
woi’id  dominion  denied  to  every  p-ince 
and  potentate  who  sought  it  lieforc. 

HOPB  ON  THIS  SIllK. 

“On  the  other  side  of  that  line  is  the 
hope  of  the  human  race.  If  it  had  been 
I>os.sible  in  this  war  for  Germany  to 
win,  the  United  States  and  every  otlier 
country  would  have  had  to  remoJei 
three  institutions  upon  the  German 
model. 

"There  is  no  answer  to  the  German 
doctrine  in  soft  words.  Nothing  will 
win  away  the  worshippers  of  Moloch 
except  to  overthrow  their  god.  They 
must  learn  that  this  is  a  moral  world, 
and  that  force  and  frightfulness  cannot 
prevail;  and  we  must  teach  that  to 
them  by  cold,  unrelenting,  continuous, 
and  adequate  force  applied  on  our  side. 

"It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  u.s  to 
gather  together  all  the  elements  of  our 
great  strength,  and  I  am  here  to-night 
t)ecause  I  want  your  help.  I  do  not  feel 
myself  competent  to  discu.ss  the  scope 
which  should  be  given  to  criticism.  So 
far  as  I  am  personally  c-oncerned,  I 
try  to  live  upon  a  rule  of  life  stated  by 
Oscar  Wilde,  who  .said,  ‘If  you  have  a 
se.’'’'et  which  you  are  afraid  somebody 
wi;l  find  out,  get  up  on  the  first  ho  is.- 
toD  and  tell  everybody  who  Is  passing  in 
the  street  below  what  it  is.’ 

“I  entirely  endorse  the  doctrine  that 
the  .\merican  people  are  entithd  to 
know  all  about  their  own  busin.-'ss  and 
that  everj'body  who  is  doi.ig  their  bu.si- 
!Mss  for  them  ought  to  tell  them  the 


hole  story  all  the  time.  Tliere  .arc 
Some  military  considerations  wliich  ha^;- 
to  be  remembered,  and  I  know  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  the  safety 
of  their  soldiers  abroad  imperilled  liy 
indi.-cretion  of  the  people  on  this  .side, 
and  wherever  the  military  men  are  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  certain  details  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  withheld  for  the  safety  of 
our  .soldier.s,  I  know  what  public  opinion 
in  this  country  wants  done  with  those 
details.  Our  soldiers  in  France  read 
the  new.spapers.  They  judge  the  value 
of  their  .service  to  us  by  the  value 
which  we  put  uiwn  the  object  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  give  their  lives,  and, 
therefore,  public  opinion  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
which  can  po.s.sibly  be  brought  to  ts-ar 
to  win  the  war.  I  a.sk  you  to  look  at 
the  large  things  that  are  at  stake,  to 
see  clearly  the  big  i.ssues  that  are  in 
this  war. 

WANTS  THEan  HELP. 

“1  want  the  help  of  the  newspaper 
editors  to  make  the  people  .see  that  .sort 
of  i.s.sue  in  this  conflict.  I  am  appealing 
to  the  newspaper  men,  as  a  part  of  the 
three-fold  army  that  mu.st  win  this  war, 
and  win  the  world — the  navy  and  the 
army  and  public  opinion. 

“There  isn’t  a  man  in  this  room, 
young  or  old,  who  wouldn't  take  a  mus¬ 
ket  and  stand  opfiosite  some  lonely 
.American  sentinel  in  the  trenches  to¬ 
night  to  cheer  him  in  ills  loneliness  and 
share  hi.s  risk.  We  cannot  do  that,  but 
we  can  be  moldcrs  of  public  opinion; 
we  can  proclaim  that  public  opinion  is 
mobilized  back  of  the  army  in  France, 
and  nothing,  not  even  soldiers,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  will  have  so  great  an  effect  in 
flermany  as  a  realization  that  .America 
stands  as  one  man,  firm  in  the  purpose 
that  the  right  shall  prevail,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  invincible  in  bringing  about  that 
victory." 

FRANCH  IS  CONFIDENT. 

Mr.  Lauzanne  told  of  the  confidence 
that  France  had  of  winning  the  war. 


of  War. 

“We  are  feeling  perfectly  confident," 
he  said,  “becau.se  we  know  that  the  men 
who  are  now  fighting  over  there,  in 
the  plains  of  Flanders  and  Picardy,  are 
the  same  men  who  fought  on  the  Marne 
and  before  Verdun.  Because  we  know 
that  we  can  say  of  all  the  men  who  are 
fighting  over  there,  Americans,  Cana- 
dian.s,  British,  and  French,  what  we 
said  of  our  men,  before  Verdun:  ‘They 
will  perish  to  the  last,  but  the  barbar¬ 
ians  .shall  not  pa.s.s.’  France  is  ready 
to  suffer  ur^til  there  are  no  Frenchmen 
left  for  suffering.  France  is  resolved  to 
live  free  or  to  die.  And  France  will 
live." 

SO.MH  WHO  WERK  THERE. 

.At  the  speakers'  table  sat  William 
F.  Allen,  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Guthrie 
B.  Plante,  F.  K.  Martin.  E.  H.  Baker, 
Robert  C.  Morris,  Frank  P.  Glass,  Fran¬ 
cois  Monod,  Gen.  Bell,  .John  M.  Imrie, 
Frank  B.  Noye.s,  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
.Josephus  Daniels,  H.  L.  Rogers,  N.  D. 
linker,  C.  H.  Taylor,  Stephane  I^au- 
zanne.  Dr.  William  T.  Manning,  Victor 
F.  I..awson.  Talcoft  Williams,  Melville 

E.  Stone,  S.  S.  Gregory,  Herbert  Ij. 
Bridgman,  George  W.  Si.sson,  jr.,  W.  W. 
Hawkins,  Henry  Davis.  Commander 
Robert  Henderson,  U.  S.  N. 

Among  the  others  present  were  B.  H. 
Anthony,  Lynn  J.  Arnold,  J.  D.  Bar- 
num,  E.  F.  Birmingham,  Frank  Blanch¬ 
ard,  Jo.seph  Blethen,  Hilton  U.  Brown, 
L.  James  W.  Brown,  Jolin  Stewart  Bry¬ 
an.  Edward  P.  Call,  C.  I’.  Chamberlin, 
Harry  Chandler,  A.  B.  Chivers,  W.  H. 
Cowle.s,  R.  A.  Crother.s,  Mr.s.  Zell  Hart 
Deming,  M.  H.  de  Young,  E.  D.  Do 
Witt,  Col.  Charles  Elverson,  jr..  Col. 
Robert  Ewing,  I^ouls  T.  Golding,  Harry 

F.  Guthrie,  Louis  M.  Hammerllng,  Vic¬ 
tor  H.  Hanson,  H.  N.  Kellogg,  James  M. 
I.ynch,  D.  D.  Moore,  Marcellus  M.  Mur¬ 
dock,  George  McAneny,  A.  G.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  W.  L.  Mcl.ean,  Frank  P.  Mcl^en- 
nan,  Fleming  Newbold,  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 


Benjamin  Orcutt,  Charles  S.  Palmer,  L. 
B.  Palmer,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  jr.,  Bernard 
H.  Bidder,  Victor  F.  Ridder,  Joseph  E. 
Kidder,  Jason  Rogers,  Victor  Rosewa¬ 
ter,  Emil  M.  Scholz,  E.  B.  Stahiman, 
Jtowe  Stewart,  H.  S.  Thalheimer,  Clif¬ 
ford  Thompson,  \V.  A.  Thomson,  C.  A. 
Van  Anda,  T.  J.  Walsh,  Louis  Wiley, 
Matthew  Woll,  John  B.  Woodward,  La¬ 
fayette  Young,  jr. 


THIS  GOVERNMENT  ADVERTISES 


Canada  Spends  Nearly  $1,000,000  Float¬ 
ing  Last  Victory  Loan. 

(.Spcciul  to  Tub  Euitor  and  Publisukb.) 

Toronto,  April  22.— According  to  a 
statement  presented  to  the  .House  of 
Commons  by  Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean,  act¬ 
ing  Minister  of  Mnance,  it  has  cost  the 
Dominion  Government  to  date  $3,620,395 
to  tioat  the  Victory  Loan  of  last  Novem- 
Ix'r.  Of  this  sum  $207,000  was  disbursed 
through  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  is  included,  not  only  the 
<  o.st  of  advertising  in  the  press  of 
Canada,  but  charges  in  connection  with 
the  publicity  bureau  maintained  by  the 
.V.ssociation. 

.As  the  subscriptions  to  the  Loan  ex¬ 
ceeded  half  a  billion  dollars,  this  sum 
mu.st  be  regarded  as  quite  moderate. 
Certain  elements  in  Parliament,  how¬ 
ever.  hope  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  relations  established  between  the 
Government  and  the  press  and  have 
asked  for  a  return  showing  the  amounts 
paid  to  each  newspaper.  This  return 
will  be  made  almost  any  day  now. 


Canadian  Advertisers  Open  Office 
Toronto,  April  22. — The  A.s.sociation  of 
Canadian  Advertisers,  Inc.,  have  opened 
a  permanent  office  in  the  Kent  Building 
here,  and  have  appointed  Mi.s.s  Florence 
E.  Clot  worthy  to  the  position  of  secre¬ 
tary.  Ml.ss  Clotworthy  has  lately  been 
on  the  .staff  of  the  Gagnier  Advertising 
Service  and  prior  to  that  held  a  re.spon- 
sible  position  in  the  Toronto  office  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thomp.son  Advertl.sing  Agen¬ 
cy.  C^p  to  the  present  time  the  work 
of  the  As.sociation  has  been  carried  on 
mainly  by  voluntary  effort. 


Press  .Association  Buys  Bonds 
C.  F.  Ix'hmann,  of  San  .Antonio,  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Texas  Press  As.sociation, 
has  announced  that  all  funds  of  the 
Association  in  the  hands  of  the  trea¬ 
surer  have  been  Invested  in  bonds  of 
the  Third  Liberty  Loan.  In  making 
this  announcement,  Mr.  I^ehmann  said 
the  action  had  been  taken  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  officers  of  the  A.s.sociation, 
but  without  sanction  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion  it.self. 


New  Quarters  for  Ad  Club. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis 
will  open  permanent  quarters  *n  Hotel 
Statler  about  May  1.  The  club  has 
lea.sed  two  rooms  for  a  year,  with  an 
option  on  the.se  and  another  room  for 
two  years  additional.  The  rooms  ex¬ 
tend  the  lengrth  of  the  building  on  the 
St.  Charles  street  side.  The  club  has 
been  occupying  temporary  o.a.iiters  in 
the  Railway  Exchange  Building  for  the 
last  .six  months. 


Brice  Ho.skins.  former  sporting  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  In 
times  pa.st  with  various  papers  in  Texas 
and  Mi.s.sourl,  has  returned  to  Dallas  as 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Dallas  Even¬ 
ing  Journal. 


Buy  TJberty  Bonds  for  yourself  and 
make  it  po.s.sihle  for  your  children  .to 
buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 
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PAPER  COMMITTEE  SUBMITS  REPORT 
OF  ACTIVE,  STRENUOUS  YEAR 

Lillie  Hope  Federal  Trade  Commission  Will  Fix  Price  Before 
June  1 — Publishers’  Allorneys  Confidenl  ’’Exlravagant 
Claims”  of  Counsel  for  Manufacturers  Will  Be  Defeated 

JF  the  attorneys  for  the  news  print  manufacturers  succeed  in  convincing  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  the  price  of  news  print  should  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  and  eillowance  for  investment  returns,  replacement  costs,  going 
values,  water-power  development  costs,  market  values  of  timber  holdings,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  the  actual  cost  of  producing  the  finished  product,  then  the  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  of  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  price  of  not  less 
than  )4  per  hundred  pounds.  So  declared  Frank  P.  Class,  editor  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  News,  and  chairman  of  the  paper  committee,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  in  presenting 
a  brief  statement  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  news  print  situation,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Glass  quickly  added  that  attorneys  for  the  publishers  believe  "these 
extravagant  claims  of  the  manufacturers  can  all  be  defeated,"  and  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  presenting  the  publishers’  case,  the  contentions  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  manufacturers  will  be  exploded.  Mr.  Glass  said  also  he  did  not  think  the 
Federal  Itade  Commission  would  be  able  to  reach  a  decision  before  June  1. 

In  his  report,  which  follows,  Mr,  Glass  reviewed  the  controversy  between 
the  news  print  manufacturers  and  the  publishers  during  the  past  year: 

Report  of  the  Paper  Committee: 


"The  developments  in  news  print  pa¬ 
per  matters  during  the  year  since  the 
last  annual  convention  have  been  nu¬ 
merous  and  lmi>ortant,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  your  Paper  Committee  has  had 
abundant  opportunity  for  activity, 
Guring  the  year  one  or  more  members 
of  your  Committee  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  m  Washington  and  New 
York  a  week  or  more  nearly  every 
month. 

"Just  before  the  last  convention  two 
important  things  took  place — the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  had  rendered  its 
decision  as  to  the  price  of  paper,  and 
the  Geparlment  of  Justice  had  procured 
indictments  against  a  number  of  the 
manufacturera  There  was  then  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  air  as  to  what  the  manu¬ 
facturers  were  going  to  do  with  the  ar¬ 
bitrament,  but  the  market  price  of  pa¬ 
per  had  been  materially  lowered  as  a 
result  of  the  two  developments. 

"Later  it  became  clear  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  would  not  abide  by  the  price 
tixed  by  the  Commission  under  the  ar¬ 
bitrament.  In  some  quarters  the  ex¬ 
planation  was  made  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  not  give  up  milUons  of 
profits  and  undergo  the  humiliation  of 
indictments  at  the  same  time.  In  other 
quarters  it  was  urged  that  the  fixed 
price  of  2%  cents  was  too  low  in  the 
estimation  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  failure 
to  abide  by  it. 

INDICTMICMTS  BROUGHT  RESULTS. 

Whatever  the  cause,  or  causes,  the 
arbitrament  was  thrown  aside,  and,  as 
the  Commission  had  no  power  to  en¬ 
force  its  decision,  the  manufacturers 
proceeded  in  a  measure  to  do  as  they 
uhose.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
investigation,  the  price  fixation,  and  the 
indictments  altogether  had  the  effect 
of  greatly  lowering  the  market  in  a  few 
months'  time  from  six  cents  to  three 
oenta 

"In  the  summer,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  manufacturers  to  abide 
by  their  agreement,  there  was  an  agi¬ 
tation  in  favor  of  legislation  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  give  the  Commission  the  abso¬ 
lute  power  to  fix  the  price  of  paper. 
Following  a  i>oorly  attended  called  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  on  June  21, 
there  was  a  referendum  on  this  subject 
which  resulted  in  a  vote  of  about  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  legislation,  but  the 
division  of  the  membership  and  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  Congress  In  more  vital  mat¬ 
ters  prevented  any  serious  considera¬ 


tion  at  that  time  of  bills  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

“In  the  fall  negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  by  the 
manufacturers  for  the  puri>ose  of  avoid¬ 
ing  trial  under  the  indictments  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sherman  act,  and  for 
bringing  about  a  composition  of  the 
matter.  After  weeks  of  negotiation,  in 
which  your  Committee  exerted  its  in¬ 
fluence  for  peace,  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  manufacturers  by  which  the 
manufacturers  agreed  to  enter  pleas  of 
nollo  contendere,  to  abandon  their  as¬ 
sociation  and  cooperation  of  all  sorts, 
and  to  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  another  investigation, 
with  power  to  flx  a  price  as  of  April 
1,  1918. 

SMITH  BILL  UETEATO). 

“During  the  late  winter  the  effort  in 
Congress  to  pass  a  price-tixing  bill  was 
renewed,  and  the  Smith  bill  was  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  discussion.  There 
Were  those  in  the  Senate  who  argued 
that  the  paper  manufacturers  were  still 
recalcitrant,  and  that  Congress  should 
provide  a  prompt  and  effective  check 
upon  them.  But  again  there  was 
enough  division  among  the  newspapers 
to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  defeat 
the  Smith  bill  in  the  Senate  by  a  few 
votea 

"In  the  meantime,  the  Federal- Trade 
Commission  undertook  its  investigation 
to  determine  a  fair  price  for  paper,  and 
bearings  have  been  going  on  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals  during  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  and  April.  They  are  to 
be  resumed  early  in  May,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  be  concluded 
in  time  for  the  Commission  to  render 
its  decision  by  June  1. 

"In  these  hearings  the  manufacturers 
have  been  represented  by  able  attor¬ 
neys  with  a  large  array  of  more  or  less 
expert  auditors  and  flnancial  authorities 
who  have  been  supported  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  various  manufacturers  them- 
selvea 

FUND  RAISEXI  TO  RETAIN  ATTORNETS. 

"In  consequence  of  this  situation  your 
Committee,  in  December,  called  upon 
the  board  of  directors  to  provide  a  rea¬ 
sonable  fund  with  which  to  present  the 
newspaper  publishers’  side  of  the  case. 
At  a  meeting  early  in  January  an  emer¬ 
gency  assessment  was  authorized,  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  this  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  funds  promptly  enough 
to  meet  the  urgent  situation.  Accord¬ 


ingly  voluntary  meetings  of  larger  pub¬ 
lishers  were  called  In  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  a  committee,  beaded  by 
H..L.  Bridgman,  appointed  to  obtain  an 
adequate  guarantee  fund  to  enable  your 
Paper  Committee  to  assume  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  attorneys  and  experts  which 
seemed  unavoidable. 

“These  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  were  successful  in  arousing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  emergency  forced  upon 
them  by  causes  outside  of  their  con¬ 
trol.  Liberal  subscriptions  to  a  guar¬ 
antee  fund  to  supplement  the  emer¬ 
gency  assessment  of  your  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  were  made  by  many  members. 
This  underwriting  guarantee  fund  was 
about  $87,000. 

“So  far  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  have  been  called  for,  and 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  has 
been  paid  in.  The  bulk  of  the  expense 
so  far  assumed  has  been  paid,  every 
bill  pre.sented  to  date  having  been  set¬ 
tled.  What  the  future  expenses  may 
be  is  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  estimated 
on  account  of  causes  not  yet  ascertain¬ 
able. 

PROMINENT  LAWYERS  EMPLOYED. 

"Your  committee  has  employed  four 
prominent  and  experienced  attorneys 
for  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
the  publishers’  case,  viz.,  Hon.  Henry 
E.  Davis,  of  Washington;  Messrs.  Q. 
B.  Plante  and  W.  F.  Allen,  of  New  York, 
and  Hon.  Stephen  Gregory,  of  Chicago. 
Employment  of  various  auditors,  ex¬ 
aminers,  and  experts  has  also  been  ar¬ 
ranged. 

"According  to  the  rulings  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  manufacturers’  side  of  the 
case  was  presented  first,  the  publish¬ 
ers’  rebuttal  to  follow.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  slow  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  their  witnesses,  reports,  and  rec- 
ord.s,  a  large  part  not  being  offered  until 
March.  Much  of  their  evidence  in  the 
shape  of  reports  of  costs  of  manufacture 
has  come  In  this  month,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  experts  and  our  own  attor¬ 
neys  have  only  lately  come  into  the  use 
of  these  documents. 

"The  status  of  the  case  is  so  far  very 
satisfactory  to  our  attorneys.  Here  is 
an  outline  statement  of  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  case: 

LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  CASE. 

"  ‘The  proceeding  presently  stands  ad¬ 
journed  to  May  9,  1918,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hearing  from  the  accountants 
for  the  Commission  and  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  with  respect  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  cost  figures  for  the  year  1917, 
and  for  the  first  three  months  of  1918. 
On  May  6  the  publishers  are  to  com¬ 
mence  putting  in  their  case. 

"  "The  contentions  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  which  are  to  some  extent  sup¬ 
ported  by  proof  already  introduced,  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

“  That  the  price  of  newsprint  .should 
be  fixed  with  due  regard  and  allowance 
not  only  for  the  actual  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  finished  product  but  also  of 
the  properties  employed,  to  the  end 
that  a  fair  return  and  profit  may  be 
realized  upon  the  manufacturers’  invest¬ 
ments;  and  as  a  basis  for  figuring  re¬ 
turns  and  profits  they  claim  that  their 
mill  properties,  including  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  equipment,  should  be 
valued  at  their  replacement  cost  new 
at  the  present  time;  that  their  water 
powers  should  be  valued  at  their  mar¬ 
ket  value  based  upon  the  potential 
power  of  the  streams  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  developed  power,  the  cost 
of  the  development,  or  the  actual  In¬ 
vestment;  that  they  should  be  credited 
with  going  values  representing  the  theo¬ 
retical  cost  of  business  development,  in 
effect  a  capitalization  of  losses,  with¬ 


out  proof  that  any  such  losses  were 
in  fact  sustained;  that  their  timber 
holdings,  largely  under  Government 
licenses,  should  be  valued  at  alleged 
market  values  regardless  of  the  actual 
cost  to  them  either  in  the  way  of  pur¬ 
chase  or  development;  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  should  be  allowed  a  profit  of 
15  to  20  per  cent,  upon  these  values  and 
above  the  actual  cost;  and  with  respect 
of  costs  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
charge  stumpage  in  many  cases  which 
they  do  not  pay;  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  charge  wood  into  costs  at 
market  value  regardless  of  the  actual 
cost  of  getting  it  out,  thus  obtaining 
intermediate  profits;  and  that  all  bur¬ 
dens,  expenses,  and  Increased  costs  due 
to  war  conditions,  including  difficulties 
of  obtaining  transportation,  shutting 
down  of  mills  from  lack  of  fuel  and 
other  causes,  shall  be  included  in  costs 
to  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 

“  ‘It  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  these 
contentions  are  not  met  the  publishers 
cannot  expect  a  price  of  less  than  $4 
per  hundred  pounds. 

CLAIMS  CALLED  EXTRAVAGANT. 

“  ’Your  attorneys  believe  that  these 
extravagant  claims  of  the  imanufad- 
turers  can  all  be  defeated  and  they  ex¬ 
pect,  when  the  time  comes  for  present¬ 
ing  the  publishers’  case,  that  by  the 
testimony  of  competent  industrial  en¬ 
gineers,  hydraulic  engineers,  account¬ 
ants,  experts,  and  specialists  on  cor¬ 
poration  and  industrial  finance,  timber 
operators  and  others  they  will  estab¬ 
lish  that  the  properties  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  including  mill  properties,  water 
power  developments  and  timber  limits 
should  be  valued  only  upon  the  basis 
of  original  investment  plus  betterments 
and  less  depreciation;  that  neither  the 
water  powers  nor  the  timber  limits 
have  the  values  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
manufacturers:  that  no  allowance 

should  be  made  for  going  value;  that 
no  allowance  should  be  made  in  costs 
for  stumpage  or  market  value  of  wood, 
but  only  for  its  actual  cost;  that  the 
extraordinary  expenses  and  costs  due 
to  the  war,  including  overhead  and  ad¬ 
ministration  expenses  for  mills  shut 
down  or  in  which  production  has  been 
reduced  should  be  borne  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  as  manufacturing  risks  and  as 
his  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  war, 
and  that  under  present  conditions  a 
profit  of  10  per  cent,  upon  original  in- 
ve.stment  is  ample. 

"  'If  our  attorneys  sustain  these  con¬ 
tentions,  and  we  believe  that  we  will, 
the  matter  will  then  largely  depend 
upon  actual  costs  of  production  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  the  principles  which 
will  then  have  been  settled.  Until  the 
determination  of  the  quo.stions  above  set 
forth  and  until  the  accountants  have 
completed  and  submitted  the  cost  fig¬ 
ures,  our  attorneys  and  experts  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  what  the  production  costs  will  be 
found  to  be.’ 

LOOK  FOR  DEJCISION  JUNH  1. 

"It  does  not  now  seem  probable  that 
the  Trade  Commission  will  be  able  to 
reach  its  decision  before  June  1,  but  its 
effect  will  operate  from  April  1  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  agreement  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  However,  the  manufacturers 
may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  price 
named  by  the  Commission,  and  they 
have  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Circuit  Court  of  New  York 
city.  In  that  event,  the  proceedings 
will  be  prolonged  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer,  may  be  for  a  longer  period.  It  is 
this  possibility  which  makes  an  esti- 

(Concludcd  on  page  XVI) 
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MANY  IMPORTANT  LABOR  PROBLEMS 
HANDLED  BY  A.  N.  P.  A.  IN  YEAR 

Standing  Coinrailtee’s  Report  Tells  of  New  Contracts  Force<l 
Upon  Publishers  Because  War  Conditions 
Made  Unions  Restless^ 

THK  nunilKT  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  A.  X.  P.  A.  increastjd  more  than  50 
p<‘r  cent,  this  year,  according;  to  the  rx“|M>rt  of  the  standing  committee,  of 
which  H.  X.  Kellogg  is  chairman.  This  wa.s  in  con.sequence  of  the  greater 
number  of  contracts  made  by  the  meml)ers  of  the  a.s.siMiation,  which  grew  from 
131  to  105  during  the  year. 

Ite.stlessness  due  to  war  conditions,  according  to  the  rejHjit,  caused  many 
trade  unions  to  demand  advances  not  provided  for  in  previous  agreements.  In 
four  I.  T.  U.  arbitration  board  meetings  twenty-one  ca-ses  were  considered. 
The  report,  which  covers  the  held  of  laljor  for  the  year,  follows: 

War  Brought  Marty  Difficulties 


FUI:K  AKHITRATIUN  MHBTl.NUS.  , 

There  have  been  four  I.  T.  U.  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Board  meetings  at  which  twenty- 
one  cases  were  considered;  three  I.  S. 
and  K.  U.  meetings,  five  cases,  and  one 
1.  1’.  K.  L’.  meeting,  two  cases. 

(leneral  strikes  occurred  during  the 
y<-ar  in  Sjtringfield,  ill.;  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  the  last- 
named  city,  however,  the  unions  did  not 
succeed  in  very  seriously  interfering 
with  industry.  In  Springfield  business 
was  ])ractically  at  a  standstill  for  a  few 
ilays  and  great  prestturc  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  printing  trade  unions  to 
get  them  to  join  the  general  strike.  The 
International  ofllcers  of  the  various  or¬ 
ganizations  sent  explicit  instructions  to 
the  officers  of  the  lo<al  unions  direct¬ 
ing  them  to  continue  at  work,  and  to 
their  credit  b*-  it  said  this  was  done.  In 
Fort  Smith  the  electrical  workers  be- 
••ame  involved  in  the  general  strike,  and 
as  the  new.spapers  were  unable  to  secure 
light  or  power,  they  were  forced  to 
su.-^iM-nd  for  three  days.  Members  of 
the  Typographical  Union  became  very 
re.stlc.ss,  and  President  Scott  sent  a  rep- 
res*‘ntative  to  Fort  Smith  to  see  that 
they  remained  at  work.  It  is  believed 
they  would  have  remained  at  work  If 
the  newspapers  had  not  been  forced  to 
sus|ic'nd  because  of  lack  of  electricity. 

Your  attention  was  called  at  the  1916 
and  1917  Conventions  to  the  movement 
by  the  International  Photo  Engravers’ 
Union  and  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturing  Photo  Engravers 
fo  combine  in  an  effort  to  raise  the 
prices  of  photo  engravings.  Last  year 
at  this  time  there  were  twenty-two  lo¬ 
cal  agreements  containing  such  provi¬ 
sions.  There  are  now  thirty-four.  The 
District  Attorney  of  the  City  of  New 
York  brought  suit  against  the  Photo 
Engravers’  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
Ilonnelley  Anti-Trust  law.  Early  In 
the  proceedings  it  was  ruled  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  Photo  Engravers’ 
Union  was  not  contrary  to  law,  and  af¬ 
ter  deliberating  for  months  the  court 
has  decided  that  the  employers  violated 
no  law  because  photo  engravings  are 
not  commodifies  under  the  law.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  brought  ac¬ 
tion  last  month  against  the  employing 
photo  engravers  of  Chicago  on  the  al¬ 
legation  that  the  combination  provision 
in  the  Chicago  agreement,  which  Is  ex¬ 
actly  the  .same  as  that  in  effect  In  New 
York  city.  Is  in  restraint  of  trade.  It 
will  be  Interesting  to  note  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  body  reaches  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  court  in  New  York 
State. 

ADOPTED  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

During  the  year  the  International 
Stereotypers  and  Pressmen  have  adopt¬ 
ed  pension  systems  similar  to  that  of 
the  I.  T.  U.  Details  are  given  in  bul¬ 


letins  Xos.  1268  and  1271,  published 
February  17  and  April  7,  1917,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Just  alxtut  a  year  ago  the  l*hoto  En¬ 
gravers'  Union  in  San  Francisco  struck 
to  enforce  the  terms  of  a  new  scale. 
The  publishers  maintained  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  closed  their  photo-engraving 
rooms.  This  condition  continued  until 
l>eceml>er  3,  1917,  when  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  to  resume  operations 
under  the  old  scale  and  submit  differ¬ 
ences  respecting  a  new  proposition  to 
arbitration.  The  last  report  was  that 
the  arbitration  is  now  going  on. 

The  mailers  in  Portland,  Ore.,  struck 
illegally  to  enforce  a  new  scale.  Their 
action  was  di.savowed  by  President 
Scott  and  Vice-President  Smith  and  the 
men  were  ordered  to  immediately  return 
to  work.  This  was  done,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  were  finally  settled  amicably. 

.\  strike  of  mailers  was  called  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  in  September  and  tenta¬ 
tive  arrangements  made  under  which 
the  men  returned  to  work  at  the  union 
scale  without  official  recognition  or  a, 
contract. 

MAII.l^ms’  EFtXJRTS  FAIL£D. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  mailers 
have  been  striving  without  success  to 
.s<‘cure  recognition  in  Atlanta  through 
a  large  number  of  the  men  employed 
by  the  Atlanta  newspapers  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  mailers’  union.  I^ast  fall  an 
organizer  was  sent  to  that  city  and, 
without  consulting  the  publishers,  he 
got  the  union  to  vote  to  strike.  An  ul¬ 
timatum  was  tendered,  and  the  publish¬ 
ers  decided  to  make  terms  with  the 
mailers,  but  agreement  by  conciliation 
proved  impossible,  hence  It  was  arrang¬ 
ed  to  submit  differences  to  local  arbi¬ 
tration.  The  arbitration  decision  was 
unsatisfactory  to  the  union  because  it 
provided  a  week  of  seven  days  and 
fifty-six  hours  for  men  employed  at 
night  and  six  days  of  fifty-two  hours 
per  week  for  men  employed  during  the 
day  and  Sunday  mornings.  Charters  of 
Mailers’  Union  have  been  surrendered 
in  six  cities  and  five  new  ones  have  been 
issued. 

I.iast  August  more  than  a  dozen 
printers  of  the  El  Paso  Times  force  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  strike  illegally 
liecause  they  could  not  obtain  advances 
desired  in  pay,  but  the  El  Pa.so  union 
did  not  endorse  this  action.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  President  Scott,  who  was 
in  the  city,  denounced  It,  and  the  men 
returned  to  wofk  and  matters  were  ad¬ 
justed  peacefully. 

A  complicated  sitution  arose  in  New 
York  city  at  the  close  of  1917  because 
of  inability  to  agree  upon  a  new  typo¬ 
graphical  contract  and  in  the  absence  of 
provisions  for  settling  differences  by 
arbitration  "Big  Six’’  insi.sted  upon  strik¬ 
ing  to  enforce  its  scale.  The  Executive 


Council  of  the  1.  T.  U.  refused  strike 
sanction  and  the  differences  were  tem¬ 
porarily  adjusted  by  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  for  six  months,  under 
w  liieh  wages  were  advanced  |2  a  week. 

The  Typographical  Union  had  a  gain 
in  membership  of  1,119  for  the  year, 
and  spent  $1,684.50  for  strikes;  Press¬ 
men's  Union  had  a  gain  of  3,987  and 
.spent  $2,644  for  strikes;  Stereotyjiers’ 
Union  increa.sed  its  membership  309  and 
.spent  nothing  for  strikes,  and  the  photo 
engravers  had  a  gain  of  150  in  mem- 
iKTship  and  spent  $45,277.95  for  strikes. 

A  very  large  number  of  Interesting 
and  important  matters  have  been  han- 
illed  during  the  year.  If  all  were  cov¬ 
ered  the  record  would  fill  a  good-sized 
volume,  but  your  committee  decided  to 
make  its  report  as  short  as  possible. 

Owing  to  the  war  and  the  very  large 
numlx'r  of  unu.sual  and  important  mat¬ 
ters  which  must  be  considered  at  this 
meeting  because  of  it,  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee  decided  to  make  its  re¬ 
port  as  short  as  possible  and  only  touch 
the  "high  spot.s.’’ 

Y'our  committee’s  activities  during 
the  year  that  has  just  past  have  been 
very  much  greater  than  in  any  similar 
period.  This  is  demonstrated  concretely 
by  the  fact  that  the  office  ffling  system, 
which  in  the  past  has  accommodated 
two  years’  busines.s,  was  fllled  to  over¬ 
flowing  between  January  1  and  October 
1,  1917. 

During  the  calendar  year  1917  there 
were  195  contracts  executed  by  members 
of  the  Association,  as  compared  with 
131  during  the  preceding  year.  This  re- 
.si  Ited  in  increasing  the  number  of  bul¬ 
letins  by  more  than  60  per  cent.,  there 
b.dng  264  in  1917  and  171  in  1916,  which 
ill  turn  increased  the  number  of  pages 
in  the  bound  volume  of  labor  bulletins 
from  796  for  the  year  1916  to  1,208  in 
1917.  There  are  now  seventeen  local 
agreements  in  process  of  negotiation,  as 
follows:  Typographical,  twelve;  press¬ 
men,  two;  stereotypers,  two;  photo-en¬ 
gravers,  one. 

For  several  years  the  committee  has 
furnished  members  considering  wage 
contracts  with  forms  of  agreements 
which  it  recommends.  There  are  now 
334  agreements  which  contain  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  these  forms,  as  follows:  Typo¬ 
graphical,  142;  pressmen,  104;  stereo- 
typers,  57;  photo-engnavers,  17;  mailers, 
14. 

PROTECT  MEN  IN  SEKVICK. 

At  our  last  convention  a  resolution 
was  adopted  endorsing  a  propo.sition 
by  the  International  Typographical 
Union  for  the  protection  of  men  serving 
their  country  during  the  war,  so  that 
those  who  fortunately  return  and  are 
competent  to  do  so  will  be  restored  to 
the  po.sitions  vacated  when  they  left. 
One  hundred  of  such  contracts  have 
been  reported  as  follows:  T>  pographicaI, 
49;  pressmen,  9;  stereotypiers,  11;  photo- 
engravers,  7;  mailers,  24. 

Supplementing  the  foregoing  action, 
the  International  Pressmen,  Stereotyp¬ 
ers  and  Photo-Engravers’  Unions  have 
adopted  plans  for  maintaining  the  good 
standing  of  members  called  to  the 
colors.  A  proposition  providing  this 
was  submitted  to  the  I.  T.  U.  conven¬ 
tion  last  August  and  referred  to  referen¬ 
dum,  with  the  result  that  the  member¬ 
ship  voted  it  up  to  the  local  unions  to 
take  care  of  their  members  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  and  a  very  great  majority  of  local 
typographical  and  mailers’  unions  have 
already  acted  accordingly. 

Owing  to  war  conditions,  printing- 
trade  unions  in  many  cities  operating 
under  contracts  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  have  become  restless  and  re¬ 


quested  advances  in  wages  not  provided 
for  in  agreements.  Forty-five  of  such 
lequests  have  been  granted  as  follows: 
Typographical,  20;  pressmen,  9;  stere- 
oty tiers,  10;  photo-engravers,  3;  mail¬ 
ers,  3. 

During  the  year  a  large  number  of 
new  contracts  have  been  made  carrying 
very  large  increases  in  pay.  However, 
there  have  been  some  cities  in  which 
new  agreements  have  been  made  that 
did  not  advance  wages.  Particulars  re- 
.si>ecting  both  classes  of  agreements  and 
Var  bonuses  may  be  secured  from  your 
chairman. 

NEW  ARBITRATION  AQRErBMENTS. 

You  will  recall  that  new  arbitration 
agi-eements  with  the  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union,  the  International 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers’  Union, 
and  the  International  Photo-Engravers’ 
Union  became  effective  May  1,  1917. 
There  are  now  224  of  those  agreements 
in  effect  for  composing  rooms,  137  for 
.stereotyping  departments,  43  for  mail¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  25  for  photo-engraving 
departments,  429  in  all.  Five  years  ago 
there  were  301,  so  that  at  the  present 
there  are  128  more  arbitration  contracts 
in  force  than  there  were  then. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  amend  the 
agreements  with  the  I.  T.  U.  and  the 
I.  S.  and  E.  U.  by  striking  out  the  clause 
in  Section  6  of  the  Code  of  Procedure, 
reading  as  follows: 

"One  such  representative  of  each  con¬ 
tending  party  to  be  free  from  personal 
connection  with  or  direct  Interest  in 
any  newspaper  or  any  labor  union.” 

Reports  of  the  changes  in  the  agree¬ 
ments-  referred  to  were  published  in 
Bulletins  Nos.  1367  and  1483,  on  August 
25  and  December  15,  1917,  respectively. 
The  effect  of  the  change  is  to  permit 
representatives  of  publishers  and 
unions  to  each  nominate  two  partisans 
on  arbitration  boards.  The  arbitration 
contract  with  the  International  Photo- 
Engravers’  Union  does  not  contain  the 
clause  quoted;  therefore,  no  change 
was  made  in  that  agreement 

In  May,  1917,  an  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  was  concluded  by  the  I.  T.  U.  and 
the  United  Typothetae  of  America.  It  is 
similar  to  our  contract  with  the  I.  T.  U. ; 
in  fact,  almost  identical  with  it.  The 
provision  respecting  International  Union 
rules  is  exactly  the  same  as  ours.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  have  the  con¬ 
tract  cover  a  ten-year  period  and  be¬ 
come  operative  January  1,  1917,  but  de¬ 
tails  could  not  be  completed  by  that 
date,  and  as  it  will  expire  December  31, 
1926,  it  will  not  cover  a  full  ten-year 
period. 


Plan  Annual  Press  Meeting 
iHpriHnl  to  Thk  Ki>itob  and  Pcbcisiier.  ) 
Toronto,  April  22. — A  well-attended 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Canadian  Press  A.ssociation  was  held 
here  last  Friday,  with  the  president,  J. 
H.  Woods,  Calgary  Herald,  in  the  chair. 
The  chief  item  of  busine.ss  before  the 
board  was  the  arranging  for  this  year’s 
annual  meeting.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  meeting  in  Toronto  on  June  13  and 
14,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure 
the  Technical  School  for  the  purpose. 
\  report  presented  to  the  board  showed 
that  there  had  lieen  an  Increase  of  63 
In  the  member.ship  during  the  pa.st  year, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  838,  this  being 
exclu.sive  of  50  members  carried  on  the 
oversea.1  roll. 


The  Dartmouth  College  Gazette  es¬ 
tablished  in  1800  was  the  first  college 
newspaper  in  America. 
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BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING  PRESENTS 
COMPREHENSIVE  YEAR’S  REPORT 

Review  of  Activities  Since  Last  Convention  Shows  That  De¬ 
partment  Has  Rendered  Valuable  Services  in  Giving  Addi¬ 
tional  Publicity  to  Merits  of  Newspaper  Advertising 


THK  report  of  the  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  shows  that  the  whole  country 
was  covered  by  its  representatives, 
making  investigations  that  brought  val¬ 
uable  information  to  members  and  dis¬ 
covered  opportunities  for  advertising 
that  otherwise  might  not  have  been  ap¬ 
preciated  as  existing.  The  report,  prac¬ 
tically  in  full,  follows: 

“At  the  close  of  the  quarter  on  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1918,  the  Bureau  had  on  its 
books  283  members,  as  against  289-  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  quarter  one  year 
ago.  Two  new  members  have  come  into 
the  Bureau  since  the  quarter  closed.  Of 
this  membership,  191  are  members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

“The  Bureau’s  books  have  been  audit¬ 
ed  for  the  n.scal  year  ended  February  28, 
1918.  The  cash  balance  of  $4,836.62,  as 
of  February  28,  indicated  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  is  the  Bureau’s  true  surplus  after 
all  obligations  have  been  met,  and  rep¬ 
resents  its  total  margin  of  safety  in  case 
receipts  should  fall  below  exi)enditures. 

“Including  bills  collectible  and  other 
assets  the  surplus  is  $6,443.44. 

“Notwithstanding  greatly  increased 
co.sts  on  every  side,  especially  in  printed 
matter  and  travelling,  the  Bureau  lived 
within  its  income  during  the  year  and 
added  $926.66  to  its  surplus. 

“The  indicated  income  for  1918  Is 
slightly  less  than  the  estimate  of  ex¬ 
penditures.  Need  for  further  support 
from  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  is 
pointedly  emphasized. 

TRAVELLED  WHOLE  OOUNTRT. 

“Uepresentatives  of  the  Bureau  spent 
207  days  in  travelling  during  the  year 
just  ended. 

“One  country-wide  trip,  taking  in  the 
Pacific  Coast,  was  made  during  the  year, 
and  a  portion  of  another  coast-to-coast 
trip  also  fell  within  the  first  part  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

"Interviews  were  had  with  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  many  busine.sses,  mo.st  of  the 
leading  agencies  of  the  country,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  before  organizations 
interested  in  newspaper  advertising. 

“In  connection  with  the  Bureau’s 
latest  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  this  was  made  at 
the  request  of  newspaper  special  rei)re- 
sentatives,  and  in  the  main  covered 
ground  previously  visited  by  the  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  spring.  The  Chicago  Hepre- 
sentatives  Association  appointed  E.  S. 
Wells,  jr.,  to  follow  up  the  Bureau’s 
work  on  the  Pacific  Cotist  with  a  .solici¬ 
tation  trip  in  behalf  of  all  newspapers. 
Your  committee  believes  much  effective 
work  was  done  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
that  the  effect  is  in  part  lost  because  of 
lack  of  permanent  representation  on  the 
ground. 

"The  Bureau  can  point  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  Pacific  Coast  business  as 
the  result  of  its  efforts  and  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  newspajHJr  advertbsing  on 
the  part  of  Western  advertisers. 

"As  much  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
is  done  in  confidence  with  advertisers, 
your  committee  has  long  deemed  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  issue  no  detailed  statements 
of  the  Bureau’s  solicitations.  In  order 
that  it  might  keep  in  closer  touch  with 


tfie  activities  of  the  Bureau’s  staff,  how¬ 
ever,  your  committee  established  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  confidential  reports,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  semi-monthly  by  the  director  and 
his  a.ssociate.  This  system  has  proved 
most  sati.sfactory  in  giving  to  your  com¬ 
mittee  an  opportunity  to  supervise  all 
development  work. 

TRADE  INVESTIGATIONS.  ^ 

“Much  of  the  solicitation  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  among  adverti.sers  was  based 
upon  a  sy.stem  of  trade  Investigations. 
This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
ge.stion  of  the  chairman  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  no  work  done  by  the  Bureau 
has  arou.sed  .so  much  interest. 

“The  system  employed  In  making 
these  trade  investigations  was  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“An  industry  was  selected  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  offer  pos.sibilities  from  an  adver¬ 
tising  standpoint.  The  Bureau  prepared 
a  .series  of  questions  addressed  to  deal¬ 
ers  covering  the  names  of  the  leading 
brands;  the  prices  at  which  those  were 
sold;  the  attitude  of  the  retailer  and 
the  consumer  towards  these  brands;  the 
method  of  advertising  them  and  the  pos¬ 
.sibilities  of  marketing  a  new  brand  with 
the  help  of  newspaper  advertising.  The 
questions  were  sent  to  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  if  the  inquiry  happened  to  be  a 
count  ry-wide  one,  or  to  members  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  if  it  were  a  sectional  one. 
The  newspapers  obtained  the  answers 
from  the  dealers  and  turned  In  the  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Bureau.  These  reports  were 
analyzed  by  the  Bureau  and  from  them 
it  was  possible  to  establish  the  general 
merchandising  tendencies  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  industry  under  investigation. 
Special  blanks  and  binders  were  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  Bureau,  and  summaries  with 
the  detailed  reports  were  bound  in  handy 
form. 

“Next,  a  selected  list  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  particular  Industry  was 
addressed  by  the  Bureau  and  a  copy  of 
the  summary  sent  to  each  one.  In  vir¬ 
tually  every  case,  the  manufacturer  sent 
for  the  complete  report,  and  in  most  in- 
.stances  a  personal  interview  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Bureau  followed. 

“Through  these  trade  investigations 
the  Bureau  was  able  to  accomplish 
much  of  specific  value,  in  the  case  of 
advertisers  using  the  newspaper,  the 
data  made  possible  the  more  Intelligent 
direction  of  campaigns.  For  non-users 
of  newspapers  the  reports  have  disclosed 
new  merchanJi.sing  opportunities.  For 
example: 

COPIES  SENT  TO  ALL. 

“Every  large  factor  in  the  butter  sub- 
.stitute  field  has  been  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  result  of  our  Investigation 
covering  that  industry.  This  investiga¬ 
tion  is  serving  as  a  guide  for  newspaper 
advertisers  of  this  product  who  are 
making  their  plans  for  the  summer 
months  and  for  big  campaigns  next  fall. 
It  al.so  indicated  to  the  concerns  pre¬ 
paring  to  market  such  products,  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  await  them. 

“The  manufacturers  of  substitute 
leather  soles  have  taken  advantage  of 
our  investigation  covering  that  field. 
The  nece.ssity  for  newspaper  advertising 


was  .strongly  established  through  our 
report  on  that  Industry,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  learned  of  consumer  and  trade 
conditions  which  apparently  they  did 
not  know  or  to  which  they  were  paying 
little  attention. 

“Makers  of  automobile  lenses  have 
used  freely  the  Bureau’s  investigation 
of  this  industry.  In  one  instance,  a 
manufacturer  who  bad  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  mediums  other  than 
newspapers  called  for  a  special  Inve.stl- 
gatlon  covering  a  certain  section  of  the 
country.  This  the  Bureau  made  for  him 
in  addition  to  presenting  the  regular 
report,  and  a  new.spaper  campaign  cov¬ 
ering  the  section  in  question  resulted. 

“The  Bureau’s  paint  investigation 
showed  that  in  spite  of  the  advertising 
done  in  the  past,  the  Industry  was  still 
a  ’free-for-all’  so  far  as  any  dominat¬ 
ing  factor  wis  concerned.  The  report 
brought  together  the  president  of  one 
of  the  largest  paint  manufacturing  con- 
cern.s,  his  advertising  agent,  and  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  Bureau,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  conditions  disclosed,  a  campaign 
covering  a  large  list  of  cities  was  de¬ 
cided  upon.  All  the  principal  firms 
manufacturing  paint  received  copies  of 
the  Investigation,  and  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  are  pending. 

“Increased  Interest  in  the  Bureau  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  inquiries  receiv¬ 
ed  from  advertising  agencies  and  by  re- 
que.sts  from  trade  publications  for  arti¬ 
cles  about  the  reports.  In  the  judg¬ 


ment  of  your  committee,  the  Bureau 
has  attempted  nothing  of  greater  value 
as  a  means  cf  stimulating  general  new.s¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  the  work  should 
be  vigorously  pushed  and  broadened  in 
its  .scope. 

PRINTED  MATfER. 

“During  the  year  the  Bureau  kept  up 
a  constant  mail  solicitation  among  ad¬ 
vertisers,  but  in  the  interests  of  econ¬ 
omy  divided  its  lists  into  active  and 
non-active  accounts  getting,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  greater  percentage  of  re.sponses 
at  a  lower  cost  per  Inquiry. 

“One  of  the  Bureau’s  booklets  that 
attracted  much  attention  was  published 
immediately  after  the  1917  luncheon 
and  embodied  the  speeches  made  on 
that  occasion. 

“Another  booklet  Which  has  been  of 
value  was  prepared  in  connection  with 
the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Convention,  and  bore 
the  title  'Service  for  National  Adver¬ 
tisers;  Does  It  Pay?’  It  was  in  reality 
a  round  table  discussion  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau,  on  the  subject  of 
what  a  new.spaper  should  do  or  .should 
not  do  in  the  way  of  helping  an  adver¬ 
tiser. 

“Various  leafiets  were  used  to  meet 
conditions  that  arose  through  the  rapid 
changes  caused  by  the  war,  and  several 
articles  touching  on  the  Bureau’s  work 
were  reprinted  from  trade  publications 
and  circulated  with  good  effect. 

“Following  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Window  Display  Week  of  1917,  a 


Our  Anniversary 

FEBRUARY  2,  1916,  Mr.  John  Lee  Mahin  sold  his 
interests  in  the  Mahin  Advertising  Company  to  the  men 
whose  signatures  are  shown  below.  One  year  ago  the  name  of 
this  organization  became  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company. 

This  was  the  only  change;  the  working  organization  known 
for  so  many  years  as  the  Mahin  Advertising  Company  con¬ 
tinuing  practically  as  before. 


The  men  who  became  the  heads  of 
the  concern  on  that  date  had  been 
principals  in  the  company  for  many 
years. 

Ouy  business  shows  a  steady  and 
gratifying  increase.  Our  contracts 
for  1918  indicate  that  this  year  will 
exceed  any  previous  year  in  our 
history.  This  record  is  due  to  one 
thing  —  the  service  we  give  our 
customers. 

VVe  are  committed  to  the  belief 
that  the  interests  of  the  advertiser 
are  our  only  interest,  and  that 
whatever  success  we  have  must  be 
linked  with  the  success  of  our 
customers. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we 
have  established  a  complete  work¬ 
ing  force  in  New  York,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Rinehart,  and 
can  now  offer  the  same  complete, 
efficient  service  from  New  York 
as  we  have  for  years  given  in 


Chicago.  We  have  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  customer’s  service  office 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  discuss 
your  advertising  problems  with 
you  with  the  thought  of  learning 
whether  or  not  we  can  fit  our  or¬ 
ganization  to  yours.  Our  way  of 
working  is  to  make  ourselves  an 
active  part  of  our  customers’  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  diagram  below  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  record  of  our  business  since 
1899. 

Wm.H.Rankin  Company 

**Advcrti8ing  bastci  on  knowUdgo 
that  benofitt  the  consumer** 
^^i&^WlLUAMH.RANKlN  WILBUR  D.NBSBIT 
HAQROTH  ROBT.E.RINEHAl 

New  York:  50  Madiion  Avenue 
Chicago:  104  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C.:  610  Riggi  Bldg. 


32s.les  ^  Ye^s.rs 


48  of  the  120  members  of  the 
U  'm.  //.  Rankin  organisation  have  been 
connected  with  it  from  3  to  19  years 
Hlez'en  of  our  men  are  in  the  Service  of 
our  countrv 


V  V/m.H.Rankin  Pres,  has  been  : 

^  with  the  company  9  years 

V  Wilbur  D.Ncsbit  toVicc  Pres. 
^  has  bstn  with  tbs  company  8  years 


^  H.A.Grath  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
started  with  the  company  19  years  ajo. 
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booklet  entitled  ‘Everytown’  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  mailed  to  advertisers.  While 
'Window  Week'  was  made  the  pictorial 
theme  of  this  booklet,  it  was  designed 
as  an  argument  to  meet  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  national  advertising  field, 
and  is  now  being  wideiy  circulated 
among  advertisers.  A  series  of  adver¬ 
tising  talks  wa.s  sent  out  during  ‘Win¬ 
dow  Week.'  In  all  ca.ses  where  litera¬ 
ture  was  mailed  a  list  of  the  newspapers 
subscribing  to  the  Bureau  was  attached. 
A  similar  list  has  also  been  printed  on 
the  back  of  the  Bureau’s  stationery. 
This  keeps  the  advertising  world  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  names  of  newspapers 
actively  participating  in  the  work  of 
the  Bureau,  although  the  Bureau's  work 
is  conducted  broadly  in  behalf  of  all 
newspapers. 

"A  series  of  fifty  'prosperity  bulle¬ 
tins'  was  prepared  in  the  summer 
months  from  interviews  obtained  with 
fifty  prominent  advertisers  and  sent  for 
publication  in  advertising  form  to  all 
members. 

NEwsPArea  display  week. 

"International  Newspaper  Window 
Display  Week,  an  annual  event  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  Bureau,  was  held  during 
the  week  of  October  8-1 S,  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  participation  of  521  newspapers 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  79  others. 

“Dealers  of  all  kinds  In  444  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  filled  their 
windows  during  that  week  with  goods 
that  were  newspaper  advertised. 

‘‘The  di.splay  not  only  provided  the 
Bureau  with  a  pictorial  argrument  to 
present  to  national  advertisers,  but 
brought  the  newspapers  themselves  in 
closer  touch  with  advertisers.  Window 
Week  was  a  particularly  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  this  year,  because  Its  support  in 
the  midst  of  the  world  war  served  to 
stimulate  bu.siness  and  to  turn  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

‘‘Invitations  to  join  in  this  event  were 
extended  to  every  daily  newspaper  in 
North  America. 

A.  A.  C  OF  W.  CONVENTION. 

"The  Bureau  cooperated  with  the 
New.spaper  DepartnTent  at  the  St.  Louis 
Convention  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World,  June  4-6. 

‘‘Mr.  Young,  of  your  Committee,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  se.sslons  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  and  Me.s.srs.  Woodward  and 
Wiley  of  your  Committee  and  the  di¬ 
rector  made  addreases  at  various  ses¬ 
sions. 

"The  convention  brought  the  Bureau 
In  touch  with  several  general  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  we  believe  the  work  done 
at  St.  Louis  was  profitable. 

FREE  PUBLICITY. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  year  your 
Committee  considered  the  best  means 
of  supporting  the  Free  Publicity  De¬ 
partment’s  work  for  the  suppression  of 
free  publicity  and  as  a  result  invited 
publishers  throughout  the  country  to 
give  their  recommendations  of  how  to 
wipe  out  this  evil. 

"These  views  have  been  printed  from 
week  to  week  in  our  bulletin  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  local  agreements 
to  put  up  the  bars  against  the  preaa 
agent 

‘The  Bureau  has  cobperated  with  the 
Free  Publicity  Department  in  turning 
over  to  it  many  complaints  from  pub¬ 
lishers  about  the  activities  of  the  press 
agents. 

“Your  Committee  believes  that  free 
publicity  given  in  connection  with  ad¬ 
vertising  or  as  a  consideration  for  ad¬ 
vertising  is  in  violation  of  the  Postal 
law,  and  has  been  so  advised  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities  in  Washington.  It 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  may  be  enabled  to  do  fur¬ 


ther  work  in  support  of  the  Free  Pub¬ 
licity  Department. 

SOME  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

“Conditions  incident  to  the  war  make 
it  doubly  imperative  to  push  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  propaganda  among 
general  advertisers.  This  is  a  day  of 
concentration  and  economy  in  adver- 
ti.sing.  The  manufacturer  Is  looking 
for  logical  markets  and  it  is  highly 
profitable  to  newspapers  to  show  him 
that  he  can  best  serve  these  markets 
with  newspaper  advertising  as  his  main¬ 
stay  of  promotion. 

“The  extra  burdens  that  newspapers 
are  carrying  spur  us  to  seek  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  revenue.  The  manufacturer 
looking  for  convenient  outlets  for  his 
product  is  our  logical  ‘prospect’  in  this 
direction.  It  is  quite  appropriate  to 
remark  that  in  showing  a  manufac¬ 
turer  the  advantages  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  concentrated  in  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  territories,  we  are  rendering 
him  a  service  no  less  than  ourselvea 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising  needs  an 
office  in  Chicago,  and  it  needs  an  of¬ 
fice  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  repre¬ 
sentatives  travel  the  Middle  Western 
field  just  as  faithfully  and  as  frequent¬ 
ly  as  they  travel  the  Eastern  field,  but 
the  absence  of  an  office  in  the  Middle 
West  is  losing  us  opportunities  every 
day. 

“The  Pacific  Coast  situation  has  been 
discus.scd  in  these  reports  and  in  our 
bulletin.  Our  competitors  are  well  In¬ 
trenched  out  there,  and  there  are  many 
pro.specttve  accounts  awaiting  develop¬ 
ment  which  call  for  our  early  attention. 
The  three  solicitation  trips  which  the 
Bureau  has  made  through  that  section 
show  clearly  that  a  branch  could  be 
established  at  San  Francisco  with  much 
profit  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

“If  the  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
who  are  not  now  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertl.slng,  can  be  induced  to 
support  the  Bureau,  It  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  we 
so  urgently  recommend.  The  Bureau 
Is  in  position  to  go  ahead  with  its  work 
on  its  pre.sent  basis  during  the  coming 
year.  But  it  needs  the  broad  support 
of  newspapers  to  make  it  achieve  its 
goal  and  to  compete  upon  an  even  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  other  mediums  in  the  field. 

“The  Bureau  holds  the  confidence  and 
the  respect  of  business  and  advertising 
Interests.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  never  betrayed  a  confidence 
among  the  many  entrusted  to  it,  and 
because  It  deals  in  common-sense  fash¬ 
ion  with  actual  conditions  of  merchan¬ 
dizing  and  advertising.  Its  work  has 
grown  beyond  its  resources,  and  your 
Committee  urges  upon  non-members 
of  the  Bureau  among  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
membership,  with  all  the  earnestness 
In  its  power,  to  make  immediate  ar¬ 
rangements  to  support  the  Bureau  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  The  fee  entailed 
is  a  trifling  one  In  comparison  with  the 
vast  importance  of  the  work. 

“Your  Committee  again  draws  the  at¬ 
tention  of  newspapers  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  compiling  facts  and  figures 
about  the  markets  they  serve  as  a  sure 
means  of  Increasing  advertising  reve¬ 
nues.  This  may  well  be  said  to  be  the 
keynote  of  newspaper  adverti.sing  in 
the  national  field.  The  Bureau’s  work 
in  connection  with  trade  investigations 
and  the  other  facts  set  forth  here  as  to 
the  economic  conditions  through  which 
we  are  passing,  emphasize  this  point 

‘The  Bureau  has  continued  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  kinds  of  cooperation  which, 
in  its  judgment  are  undesirable.  It  be¬ 
lieves,  however,  in  doing  its  utmost  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  work  that  will 
throw  light  upon  the  market  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  every  community.” 


THIS  TELLS  YOU  WHO  ATTENDED 
THE  1918  A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION 


Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Pre.s.s; 

Lynn  J.  Arnold.  Arthur  D.  Hecox. 
Allentow’n  (Pa.)  Call;  P.  W.  I^'isenring, 
D.  A.  Miller. 

Alliance  (O.)  Review;  R.  C.  Holies. 
Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Reporter; 

William  J.  Kline.  « 

Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press;  J.  Lyle 
Kinmonth. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen;  Robert  S. 
Jones. 

Atlanta  Journal;  Charles  D.  Atkinson, 
James  R.  Gray,  jr.,  John  Cohen,  In¬ 
man  Gray. 

Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal; 
Charles  F.  Flynt. 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News;  A.  M. 
Snook. 

Baltimore  American;  W.  M.  Scott 
Baltimore  News;  Arthur  H.  Turner, 
Frank  D.  Webb,  C.  M.  Harwood,  H. 
Wyle. 

Baltimore  Sun;  Paul  Patterson,  Frank 
R.  Kent,  W,  F.  Schmick. 

Barre  (Vt.)  Dally  Times;  F.  E.  Lang¬ 
ley. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News; 
A.  L.  M  filer. 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise;  Alfred 
Jones,  J.  L.  Mapies. 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Leader; 

Ralph  E.  Bennett,  C.  E.  Blewer, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ledger;  James  J. 
Smith. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald;  E.  W. 
Barrett 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News;  Victor  H. 

Hanson,  Frank  P.  Glass. 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph;  C.  C. 
Marquis. 

Boston  American;  E.  A.  Westfall. 
Boston  Globe;  Chas.  H.  Taylor,  jr. 
Boston  Transcript;  Wm.  F.  Rogers. 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer;  Howard  E. 
Rice. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and  Telegram; 
Archibald  McNeil. 

Brooklyn  Dally  Eagle;  Herbert  F.  Gun¬ 
nison,  Edwin  G.  Martin. 

Brooklyn  Free  Press;  E.  H.  Henricl. 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union;  Herbert 
Berri,  H.  S.  Bridgman. 

Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye;  W.  B. 
Southwell. 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  W.  B. 
Howe. 

Butte  (Mont.)  Miner;  J.  K.  Heslet. 

Chattanoog.a  (Tenn.)  Times;  H.  C. 
Adler. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier; 

Robert  Lathan.  R.  C.  Slegling. 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times  Republican;  C!has. 
R.  Long,  F.  C.  Wallace. 

Chicago  Daily  News;  Hopewell  Roger.s, 
J.  B.  Woodward. 

dilcago  Evening  Post;  Carroll  Shaffer, 
Julian  S.  Ma.son. 

Chicago  Tribune;  Wm.  H.  Field. 
Cincinnati  Post;  Wm.  M.  Day,  B. 
Brewer. 

Cincinnati  Times  Star;  C.  H.  Motz,  C. 
H.  Rembold. 

CHarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram;  J.  J. 
DeVlne. 

Cleveland  I^eader  and  News;  George  F. 
Moran. 

Cieveland  News;  J.  J.  Levins. 

(ieveland  Plain  Dealer;  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  El  C.  Hopwood,  George  M. 
Roger a 

Cleveland  Press;  W.  H.  Dodge,  W.  G. 

Chandler,  J.  F.  Pollock 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record;  R.  Charlton 
Wright 


Columbia  (S.  C.)  State;  F.  C.  Withers. 
Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader;  E.  S.  Under¬ 
hill. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  Walter  O.  Dealey. 
Danville  (111.)  Commercial  News;  W.  J. 
Parrett. 

Danville  (111.)  Press;  Clint  C.  Tilton. 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  &  Leader; 
Frank  D.  Throop. 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Times;  E.  P,  Adler. 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal;  E.  G.  Burkam. 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal;  F.  D.  Macdonald. 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal;  A.  J,  Wilson. 
Dayton  (O.)  News;  O.  Harrington. 
Denver  (Col.)  News  and  Times;  Samuel 
S.  Sherman. 

Des  Moines  Capital;  Lafayette  Young, 
jr. 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune; 
Gardiner  Cowles. 

Detroit  Free  Press;  W.  H.  Pettibone, 
Duke  Wellington. 

Detroit  Journal;  Paul  Block  (New 
York  representative). 

Detroit  Journal;  F.  R.  Buggie. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  H.  Pontlng. 
Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph  Herald;  F. 
W.  Woodward. 

East  Liverpool  (O.)  Review;  O.  I. 

Jones,  Louis  H.  Brush. 

Elaston  (Pa.)  E'ree  Pre.ss;  Evan  Dal- 
rymple,  C.  N.  Andrews. 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal;  Elmer  E. 
SL'inion,  E’.  Ernest  Wallace,  Augus¬ 
tus  S.  Crane. 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Herald;  F.  W.  Ross. 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette;  VV.  J. 
Copeland. 

Eric  (Pa.)  Dispatch;  J.  J.  Parshall. 

Erie  (Pa.)  Herald;  Fred  L.  Weede. 
Erie  (Pa.)  Times;  John  J.  Mead. 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier;  P.  P.  Car- 
roll. 

Findlay  (O.)  Republican;  C.  A.  Worm- 
ley, 

E'er!  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Ameri¬ 
can;  E’.  Walker. 

Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette;  L. 
G.  Ellingham. 

FT.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  and  Sentinel; 

C.  F.  Bickncll,  O.  G.  E'ccllinger. 
E''ort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record,  W.  H.  Bag- 
ley. 

E''ort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram; 
Louis  J.  Wortham,  Amon  G.  Carter. 

Galveston  (Tex.)  News;  John  P.  Lub- 
ben,  J.  D.  Lorentz. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times;  W.  A. 

Gracey,  G.  B.  Williams. 

Gloversille  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican; 

Eldward  H.  Mills,  Fr.ank  L.  Rogers. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press;  Eklmund 
W.  Booth,  Ralph  H.  Booth. 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News;  C.  B. 
Jeffress. 

Greenille  (S.  C.)  Daily  News;  B.  H. 
Peace. 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Times;  John  M.  East- 
wood. 

Hamilton  (Clan.)  Spectator;  James  R. 
Allan. 

Harri.sburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph;  E.  J. 
Stackpole. 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening 
News;  Richard  M.  Wharton. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Henry  H. 
Coni  and. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  G.  E.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Clayton  P,  Chamberlin,  Ever¬ 
ett  C.  Willson. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette;  Robert  L. 
Wright. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  M.  E.  Fos¬ 
ter. 
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Houston  (Tex.)  Post;  G.  J.  Palmer, 
Roy  Q.  Watson. 

Indianapolis  News;  Hilton  U.  Brown. 

Indianapolis  Star;  B.  F.  L,awrence. 

Indianapolis  Daily  Times;  E.  M.  Burke. 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal;  Frederick 
P.  Hall,  H.  M.  Hall. 

Jersey  (Sty  (N.  J.).  Journal;  W.  M. 
Dear. 

Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald  &  News;  A.  S.  Dec¬ 
kle. 

Joplin  (Mo.)  News-Herald;  P.  E.  Bur¬ 
ton. 

Kans.'ts  City  Journal;  Hal  Gaylord. 

Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman;  Jay  E. 
Klock. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel;  C.  B.  John¬ 
son. 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  J.  K.  Kautz. 

La  Crosse  (Wls.)  Tribune;  Frank  H. 
Burgess. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer;  Henry 

C.  Carpenter. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald;  Desha  Breck¬ 
inridge,  Chas.  I.  Stewart. 

Lima  (O.)  DaUy  News;  L.  S.  Galvin, 
W.  J.  Galvin. 

Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier-Herald;  Lewis  W. 
Mack,  Willard  E.  Cari)enter.  , 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal;  J.  C.  Seacrest 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat;  Elmer 

E.  CHarke. 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette;  J,  N.  Hels- 
keU. 

Los  Angeles  ((3al.)  Examiner,  M.  F. 
Ihmsen. 

Los  Angeles  Times;  Harry  Chandler. 

Louisville  Courier- Journal ;  W.  B. 
Phillips,  Arthur  D.  Crock. 

Louisville  Herald;  G.  F.  Gladfelter. 

Louisville  Evening  Post;  W.  W.  Stouf- 
fer,  Richard  G.  Knott. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen;  H.  R. 
Rice,  S.  F.  Whipple,  Wm.  G.  Spence. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item;  W.  R.  Hastings. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  News;  E.  E.  Hlcken. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram;  F.  Enwrlght. 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  Hews;  Jesse 
E.  Long. 

Macon  (Ga.)  News;  R.  L.  McKenny. 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph;  P.  T.  Ander¬ 
son. 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  &  Leader; 
J.  A.  Muehling. 

Martinsburg  (W.  Va.)  Journal;  Max 
von  Schlegell. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal;  F.  E.  Sands, 

C.  H.  Tryon. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Record;  E.  E.  Smith, 
W.  A.  Kelsey. 

Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Press;  H. 
H.  Knickerbocker. 

Milwaukee  (Wls.)  Journal;  H.  J.  Grant. 
P.  C.  Trevlranus. 

Milwaukee  (Wls.)  Sentinel;  John  Pop- 
pendelck,  Jr. 

Minneapolis  Journal;  W.  S.  Jones. 

Minneapolis  Tribune;  C.  George  Krog- 
ness. 

Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch;  Samuel  G.  Mc- 
CHure,  P.  8.  McGlynn. 

Montreal  Star;  W.^S.  Marson. 

Mount  Vernon  (N^  Y.)  Dally  Argus; 
Frank  A.  Merrlam. 

Muncle  (Ind.)  Star;  Harry  F.  Guthrie. 

Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal;  Leo  P. 
Loomis. 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix;  Tams  Blxby. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  H.  K.  Stahl- 
man,  E.  B.  Stahlman. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News;  Charles  F.  Dodd. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle;  H.  S.  Thal- 
helmer. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle;  H.  S.  Auth, 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call;  Louis 
Hannoch. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard;  George  A.  Hough. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Mer¬ 
cury;  Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  James 
T.  Murray. 


New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier; 
Edw.  T.  Carrington. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Union;  Alexander 
Troup. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register;  John 
Day  Jackson. 

New  Orleans  Item;  A.  G.  Newmyer. 
New  Orleans  States;  Robert  E.  Ewing. 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune ;  D.  D. 
Moore. 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Herald ;  W. 
S.  Copeland. 

New  Haven  Times- Leader;  W.  A.  Hen¬ 
drick. 

New  York  American;  Howard  Davis, 
Louis  F.  Wurzburg. 

New  York  Evening  Post;  E.  M.  Scholz, 
Robert  B.  McClean,  S.  Cecele  Shaw. 
New  York  Ill  Progresso  Americano 
Italiano;  N.  Hirsch. 

Now  York  Globe;  Jason  Rogers,  A.  B. 

Ohivers,  W.  M.  Barbour. 

New  York  Journal;  James  C.  Dayton. 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  Edw. 
P.  (SUU 

New  York  Mail;  G.  H.  Larke. 

New  York  Times;  Louis  Wiley,  S.  W. 

Meek,  George  McAneny. 

Niagara  Falls  (N,  Y.)  Gazette;  A.  C. 
Deuel. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Daily  News;  Gene  Huse. 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch;  S.  L. 

Slover,  P.  S.  Huber. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript; 

James  A.  Hardman. 

Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Sun;  William  H.  Clark. 

Oil  City  Derrick  (Pa.) ;  E.  R.  Boyle. 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla)  Oklahoman;  E. 
K.  Gaylord. 

Omaha  Bee;  Victor  Rosewater. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald;  Harry 
Doorly. 

Oshkosh  (Wls.)  Daily  Northwestern;  O. 
J.  Hardy. 

Ottumwa  (la.)  Daily  Courier;  James 

F.  Cowell. 

Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger;  Urey 
Woodson. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call;  Garrett 
H.  Sturr. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press-Guardian;  W.  B. 
Bryant 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Transcript;  Henry 
W.  Plndell. 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News; 

D.  P.  Olmstead,  T.  L.  Oevenger. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.) ;  George  B.  Gold¬ 
smith.  ~ 

Philadelphia  Press-Evening  Telegraph; 

E.  L.  Gilchrist. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  John  C. 

Martin,  J.  W.  Magers. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record;  W.  F.  ILm- 
son  (special  representative),  Gllber 
E.  Gabee,  Rowe  Stewart 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Eagle;  Kclton  B. 
Miller. 

Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  —  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph;  George  S. 
Oliver. 

Pittsburgh  Post;  A.  E.  Braun. 
Pittsburgh  Press;  H.  C.  Milholland,  T. 
R.  Williams. 


Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram 

Lynn;  Best  Buy 
Over  9000  Daily 

(Member  A.  B.  C.) 

Reaches  the  great  middle  class. 
Has  excellent  service  department, 
available  to  advertisers. 


Pittston  (Pa.)  Daily  Gazette;  William 
J.  Peck. 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald;  E. 
J.  Ottaway. 

Portland  (Me.)  Express;  William  H. 

Dow,  Fred  H.  Drlnkwater. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian;  C.  A.  Mor- 
den. 

Portsmouth  (O.)  Times;  Harry  E.  Tay¬ 
lor. 

Providence  Journal;  Allison.  Stone,  W. 

G.  Roelker. 

Providence  Tribune;  T.  F.  Dwyer. 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  News-Observer,  V.  C. 
Moore. 

Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle;  C.  S.  WoolarJ, 
John  W.  Rauch. 

Reading  (Pa.)  Telegram  &  News-Times: 

D.  H.  Miller. 

Richmond  (Va.)  News- Leader;  John 
Stewart  Bryant,  D.  S.  Freeman. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch;  Char¬ 
les  E.  Hasbrook. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch;  Char¬ 
les  S.  Ha-sbrook. 

Ridgeway  (Pa.)  Dally  Record;  Hugh  H. 
Thomson. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Unlon;  Frank 

E.  Gannett. 

Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel;  A.  C.  Kessin- 
ger. 

Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian;  J. 
Frank  Walbrldge. 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  News;  H.  G. 
Whitney. 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune;  A.  N. 
McKay. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle;  M.  A.  De¬ 
Young. 

San  Francisco  Bulletin;  R.  A.  Croth- 
ers. 


Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News;  F.  G. 
BeU. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Joseph  Pulitz¬ 
er,  Jr.,  E.  E.  Bradley, 

St.  Louis  Republic;  M.  P.  Linn. 

St.  Louis  Star;  John  C.  Robert. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  F.  St.  John  Richards. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press-Dis¬ 
patch;  C.  K.  Blandin. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press;  C.  M.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Louis  T.  Golding. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette;  C.  D.  Mor¬ 
ris. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican;  W.  J.  Pattl- 
son. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Evening  Times;  J.  E. 
Bradley. 

Seattle  Times;  Joheph  Blethen. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  Scott  C. 
Bone. 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette;  A.  N. 
Llecty. 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star;  F.  R. 
Champion. 

Schreveport  (La.)  Times;  Robert  Ewing. 

Souix  City  (Iowa)  Tribune;  Eugene 

Kelly. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald;  W,  W.  Hol¬ 
land. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican;  Richard 
Hooker. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union;  J.  D.  Plum¬ 
mer. 

Springflled  (O.)  Sun;  L.  Walter  Harri¬ 
son. 

Springfield  (O.)  Farm  &  Fireside;  A.  D. 
Mayo. 

Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal;  Lewis 

H.  Miner, 

Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register;  Thom¬ 
as  Rees. 
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Snix'rior  (WIs.)  Telegram;  Sydney  Bu¬ 
chanan. 

.Sj  ia<  iise  <X.  y.)  I ’«st- Standard;  .Jerome 
l>.  Itarnum. 

Syracuse  (X.  Y.)  Herald;  Kdwin  H.  O'¬ 
Hara. 

Syracuse  (X.  Y.)  Journal;  H.  1).  Bur- 
rill. 

Tacoma  (Wa.sh.)  .Xew.s-I>-dger ;  S.  A. 
I’erkins. 

Ta»-oma  (Wa-sh.)  Tribune;  Frank  S. 
Baker. 

Tarrytown  (X.  Y'.)  Daily  Xew.s;  Wallace 
Odell. 

Taunt<m  (.Ma.ss.)  (Jazrdte;  William  H. 

Heed.  F.  K.  Johnson. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune;  A.  C. 
Keifer. 

Toledo  Time.s;  It.  C.  I’atter.son,  E.  B. 
Oorlias. 

Toi>eka  (Kan.)  State  Journal;  Frank 
J*.  MacLennan. 

Toronto,  Canadian  Press  .\sso<-iation ; 
John  M.  Imrie. 

Toronto  Daily  Star;  W.  C.  It.  Harris. 
Toronto  tIlol)e;  J.  F.  MacKay. 

Toronto  .Mail  and  Kmi>ire;  J.  S.  Doug- 
la:'. 

Toronto  Mail  and  Empire;  Ceorge  E. 
Scroggie. 

Toronto  .News;  C.  W.  McDiarmid. 
Toronto  Evening  Telegram;  X’.  F.  Bow¬ 
man. 

Toronto  Evening  Telegram;  J.  Bo.ss 
llolx-rtson. 

Trenton  (X.  J.)  Times;  Owen  Moon,  jr. 
Troy  (X.  Y.)  Itecord;  D.  B.  Plum. 
Tiil.sa  (Okla.)  World;  Eugene  Is)rton. 

Clica  (X'.  Y.)  Herald-IMspatch ;  John 
C.  Fulmer. 

ftica  <.N.  Y'.)  Observer;  Prentiss  Bai¬ 
ley. 

Plica  (X.  Y'.)  Press;  Williatn  V.  Jones. 

Warrin  (O.)  Daily  Tribune;  Z<11  Hart 
IKmiing. 

Washington  Post;  .\rthur  D.  .Marks. 
Wa.shington  Star;  neming  XewlK>ld. 
Washington  Times;  E.  O.  Bogers. 
Washington  (Pa.)  Ob.server;  John  E. 
Stewart. 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Itepublican;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pape,  I.  B.  -Myers. 

WatiTbxi  (la.)  Courier;  .V.  W.  Peter- 
.s*(n. 

Wat<rtown  (X.  Y'.)  Times;  Charles  H. 
« 'ongdon. 

Wausau  (Wis.)  lt<  coi'il-H«‘rald;  J.  E. 
.sturtevant. 

Westerly  (It.  I.)  Sun;  Georg*-  B.  Ptter. 
Wh<-.ling  (W.  Va.)  Itegi.ster;  William 
E.  Brice. 

Wn-bita  (Kan.)  hlJigle;  M.  .M.  .Murdor-k. 
Willianisjtort  (I'a.)  Grit;  A.  Frederick. 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  (jrit;  Dietrick  I-i- 
made. 

Williamsport  (Pa)  Grit;  Howard  J. 
Eimade. 

Woris'ster  (Ma.ss.)  Gawtt*-;  G<‘orgo  F. 
Boot  h. 

Worii-ster  (.Ma.ss.)  (Jazi-tte;  ,lohn  H. 
Fahey. 

Wilmington  (D»-l.)  Every  Evening; 
William  F.  Metten. 

Y'ork  (Pa.)  Dispatch;  W.  E.  Taylor. 
York  (Pa.)  C.azette;  J.  W.  G«dt,  Allen 
C.  Wie.st. 

Voung.stown  (O.)  Vindicator;  W.  O. 
Brown. 

J^iK-sville  (tl.)  Times-Ilecorder;  W.  O. 
IJitick,  H.  lattick. 


New  Manager  for  I’rovidence  News 

l.'•'S<nai  to  The  Ki-itob  and  Pi-rlikheb.) 

Provikkni'K,  It.  I..  April  2.'i. — Thomas 
W.  Williams,  n‘«-«-ntly  with  the  ITovi- 
denc«-  Journal,  has  been  ajijHiinted 
business  manager  of  the  Providence 
Evening  Xew.s.  just  purcha.sed  by  a 
syndicate  headed  by  John  .V.  Henne.ssy. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  CLOSES 

NOTABLE  CON\  ENTION 

{('oiilih  iiftl  from  itngc  IV) 
hike  i  ffi'rt  ■iiilii  1,  191S.  tci/l  be  unwork- 
ohlr  ill  iir'iiliie  mid  most  unfair  and 
oii/tressire  to  the  nru'spaprrs  of  the 
(oiiiilru  mid  to  till’  reading  public; 

He  it  I’esolved,  by  the  American 
Xeirspaper  J‘iiblishers  Association,  that 
Congress,  if  insistent  upon  legislation  of 
this  eluiraeter,  be  urgently  reguested  to 
modify  said  law  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  newspapers  along  the  general  lines 
as  proposed  by  the  MeKellar  amende 
meiit ;  or  if  the  time  be  considered  by 
Congress  too  short  to  do  this,  that  Con¬ 
gress  be  urgently  reguested  to  suspend 
the.  provision  of  said  law,  in  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  newspapers,  until  a  com-- 
plete  and,,  intelligent  investigation  van 
he  made  of  the  subject  of  newspajier 
postage. 

TO  UK  SLH.MITTI-ni  TO  CONGIIKSS M KN. 

The  prolong<-d  ajiplau.se  that  greeted 
these  re.solutions  te.stitied  to  the  good 
work  accomplished,  and  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  adopt  was  made  it  went  through 
uniuiimously.  Thus,  what  was  at  tir.st 
thought  would  Is-  a  ro(-k  on  whi(-h  the 
»onv«-ntion  would  split,  turiu-d  out  to  Is* 
the  *-ommeiu-ement  of  a  solidifying  of 
the  ranks  of  the  jiublishers  to  me«-t  all 
prolilenis  that  are  *-onfronting  them. 

The  <|ue.stion  of  whether  or  not  it 
would  Is-  g<MMl  poli(-y  for  the  memls'rs 
to  go  home  by  way  of  Wa-shington,  and 
.s<-e  th<-ir  Congre.ssmen  anil  Senators  in 
the  matt»-r,  was  brought  up.  It  was 
de(-id<  d  that  iis  many  a.-i  c-ould  do  so.  go 
home  that  way.  and  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  their  repre.sj-ntatives. 
Th(-y  <-oul<l  impress  on  them  that  the 
law  is  oin-rous  and  oppre.s.sive,  that  a 
one-cent-a-iNinnd  rate  is  ample,  that 
the  proiM».s<-d  addition  of  H.S.'i  a  hundred 
IMiunds  is  a  iirotit  and  not  a  nece.-isity; 
that  the  .M<-Kellar  .amendment  should 
Is-  enac-tisl  to  meet  the  .situation,  and 
that,  if  this  <-annot  Is-  done,  f'ongress 
Is-  re<|u<-sted  to  snsis-nd  the  o|S‘ratlon 
of  th<-  law.  pending  proper  investiga¬ 
tion. 

.\  (-opy  of  the  resolution  as  adopted 
was  ordered  s<-nt  to  every  UK-mls-r  of 
Ciingress  and  th«-  Senate,  and  esis-cial- 
ly  to  the  ('hairmen  and  Committeem«-n 
of  the  Po.st  Ulliee  Committ<-es  of  Isith 
Hon.s<-.s. 

TO  Assrin!  KcnTiiKi:  wxiNo.\Mt->«. 

The  Committee  on  Pnaiuction  of  Print 
PaiM-r  sulimitted  a  reisirt  in  two  parts 
that  (-aiised  considi-raide  discus.sion, 
b-ading  into  the  (|Ui  .'ition  of  the  good 
or  liad  poli*-y  of  Government  c-ontrol. 
In  their  tlrst  part  th»-y  .stated  that  the 
pra<-ti(-e  of  «-on.servation  of  pajs'r  varies 
in  different  oHi<-i-.s.  and  they  thought  it 
Is-.st  to  |int  all  on  the  .siiine  Isusis  by 
a.sking  the  < lovi-rnnieiit  to  enfort-e  *s-r- 
tain  e<s»n<nuies  that  have  heretofore 
ls*en  re<s>mmended  to  the  memts-rs  by 
the  IsNird  of  tlire<-tors.  These  incliuled 
the  alsilition  of  all  returns,  of  all  sample 
papers  and  free  promotion  copie.s,  of  all 
fre«-  i-opies  to  adverti.sers,  exes-pting 
only  such  as  are  nec-e.s.sary  for  ch«*jk- 
ing  purpos«-s,  stopping  the  practice  of 
forcing  dealers  to  take  more  papers 
than  they  could  disi>os<'  of  in  order  to 
hold  the  agen<-y.  eliminating  all  fn-e 
exchang<-s.  and  enforcing  more  slri<-tly 
the  provi.sions  of  the  isistal  regulat.'in 
regarding  <-arrying  suhscrils-rs  in  ur- 
n-ars.  alsilition  of  the  practic**  in  some 
places  of  buying  I>ack  pajs-rs  from 
agent.s,  restricting  the  us*-  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  to  advertisers,  and  recommend¬ 
ing  that  papers  he  brought  to  the  two- 
*-ent  l>a.sis  from  the  one-<H>nt  field. 

On  motion  the  re<-ommendation  of 


the  Committee  to  refer  these  matters 
to  Government  control  was  adopted. 
Eater  in  the  session,  after  a  spirited 
deliate,  .some  of  the  members  question¬ 
ed  the  wisdom  of  bringing  in  (rovern- 
inent  control  into  the  newspaper  busi- 
n**s.s  predicting  dire  results,  and  claini- 
ing  that  the  members  would  be  sorry 
for  their  action.  A  reconsideration  of 
this  motion  to  refer  was  asked,  but  it 
faile-d  of  even  a  majority  vote,  let  alone 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  tb  recon¬ 
sider.  Xo  comment  was  heard  after  the 
declaration  that  the  motion  was  lo.st, 
the  members  evidently  settling  bac-k  to 
the  position  of  ac-cepting  the  situation 
and  hoping  that  it  would  work  out  for 
the  best. 

OPPOSE  PRE-DATED  EDITIONS. 

Tbe  .second  part  of  the  Committee’s 
report  had  to  do  with  further  recom¬ 
mendations  that  had  not,  as  the  others 
had,  IsH-n  referred  to  the  members  here- 
t*)fore.  They  recommended  that  no  pa- 
IK-r  be  .sold  at  retail  with  a  date  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  <late  for  which  it  was  is¬ 
sued,  and  that  afternoon  papers  lock 
up  their  last  forms  and  do  not  insert 
any  more  news  after  5  P.  M.,  or  morn¬ 
ing  pap<-rs  after  6  A.  M.  The  first 
re<-ommendation  had  to  do  with  the 
l>ractice  of  some  metropolitan  papers 
of  i.s.suing  their  papers  Saturday  night 
for  the  Suniiay  edition,  and  placing 
them  on  sale  at  nine  and  ten  o’clock. 
The  second  had  to  do  with  the  need- 
le.ss  special  editions  of  both  afternoon 
and  morning  edition.s,  most  of  w-hich,  it 
was  claime*!,  was  but  a  duplication  of 
effort.  They  further  recommended  that 
no  afternoon  papers  be  put  on  sale  be¬ 
fore  10  A.  M.,  and  no  morning  pajH-r 
iK-fore  midnight  of  the  previous  day. 
The  question  of  a  national  calamity  or 
a  great  victory  like  the  Capture  of  the 
Kai.ser  or  Berlin  was  brought  up,  and 
the  answer  was  that  in  a  ca.se  of  such 
a  nature,  or  similar  kind,  an  exception 
wouUl  work  in  favor  of  the  paper. 

AS  TO  OOVEKN.MENT  CONTROU 

The  *ju*‘.stiun  of  how  far  the  mem- 
b*“rs  want*‘d  to  go  in  the  matter  of 
Governm*‘nt  control  wa-s  brought  up  by 
two  of  the  memlicr.s.  who  obJ*H-ted  .seri- 
*>usly  to  any  tJovernment  control  at  all. 
Th*-y  felt  that  the.s*-  matters  ought  to 
1m-  *-ontrull*-<l  in  the  .Y.iwociation.  Othe-r 
nieiniM-rs  *-all<-*l  attentioli  to  the  fact  that 
not  all  of  the  publi.shers  of  the  I'nite*! 
States  iM-longed  to  the  Association,  and 
that  it  was  the  out.sider,  a-s  well  as  the 
memlx-r  that  they  waiite*!  to  bring  un¬ 
der  this  contr*>l.  The  .Ys.sociation  has 
found  it  imiio.ssible  even  to  control  all 
of  its  own  memtjer.s,  one  delegate  s:iid, 
h*-nce  h*>w  could  they  expect  to  control 
non-rnemliers? 

The  Committee  ha.stened  to  a.ssure 
the  memlK-rs  that  these  latter  recom- 
m*-n*latinns  were  lieing  made  to  the  As- 
.so*-iation  alone,  and  were  not  inclu*le*l 
in  those  that  had  been  recommended 
f*)r  Government  control.  It  was  stated, 
how-ever,  th.at  it  is  up  to  the  members 
anil  publi.shers  them.selves.  If  there  Is 
not  a  big  saving  in  news  print,  with  Its 
con.sequent  saving  in  production  at  the 
mills,  it  wouhl  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
liefore  the  Government  would  step  in 
and  curtail  and  control.  “We  niu.st 
make  a  showing  or  the  Government 
will."  one  member  put  It. 

On  motion,  the  secon*!  part  of  the 
Committee’s  report  was  then  referred 
to  the  int-oming  admini.stration  with 
full  power  to  enforce. 

Jason  Rogers  made  a  strong  plea  for 
*-on.servatlon,  telling  how  he  had  effect- 
*-<l  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  in  1917,  and 
an  adilitional  20  per  cent,  this  year.  He 


recommended  that  the  report  be  refer¬ 
red  to  a  special  committee,  to  take  up 
and  consider  the  different  sections,  and 
report  back  to  the  convention  Friday 
morning.  Xothing  came  of  this,  how¬ 
ever. 

Pre.sident  Rogei-s  announced  that  it 
has  been  customary  at  Thursday’s  ses- 
.sion  of  the  convention  to  name  the 
Committee  on  the  -Advertising  Bureau. 
In  conformity  with  that  custom  he 
thereupon  re-appointed  the  old  Commit¬ 
tee. 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  LABOR  HBIARI). 

During  the  afternoon  session  a  recess 
for  fifteen  minutes  was  taken,  during 
which  Pre.sident  Marsden  G.  Scott,  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union; 
President  James  J.  Friel,  of  the  Stereo¬ 
typers’  International  Union,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Matthew  Bowles,  of  the  Photo  En¬ 
gravers’  International  Union,  were  re¬ 
ceived.  They  were  introduced  in  that 
order  by  Chairman  Kellogg,  of  the  La¬ 
bor  Committee,  and  each  addressed  the 
convention.  All  three  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  was  making  for  a 
.shortage  of  labor  in  their  different  line.s, 
and  urged  a  get-together  spirit  between 
the  publishers  and  labor  to  overcome 
♦  he  difficulties  that  are  .sure  to  result. 
Coiiperation,  they  urged,  would  help  to 
straighten  out  many  matters  that  might 
.seem  to  be  unsurmountable  otherwise. 

The  afternoon  se.s.slon  adjourned  at 
five  o’clock  to  give  the  members  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  ready  for  the  evening’s 
banquet. 

The  annual  bu.siness  session  of  the 
-Association,  st-heduled  for  Thursday  at 
two  o’clock,  wa-s  postponed,  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  until  Friday,  at  the  same 
time. 

FRIDAY  SESSION  OF  CONVENTION. 

The  final  session  of  the  convention 
was  *-alled  to  order  at  eleven  o’clock  Fri¬ 
day  morning.  The  following  telegrams 
from  Pre.sident  Wilson  and  Secretary 
Mc.Adoo  were  read  by  Pre.sident  Rogers: 

President  Wilson;  “May  I  not  express 
to  you  and  through  you  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  assembled  at  the  meeting  of 
the  -American  New.spaper  Publishers 
-A.s.sociation,  my  deep  and  warm  appre- 
*-iation  of  the  generous  mes.sage  sent  me 
under  date  of  yesterday.  It  is  indeed 
stimulating  and  deeply  encouraging  to 
receive  such  assurances  and  I  beg  that 
you  will  convey  to  the  members  of  the 
a.ssociation  my  hearty  greetings,  and 
my  sincere  hope  that  our  united  efforts 
may  bring  to  the  world  the  peace  and 
ju.stlce  which  we  all  desire  and  for 
which  we  are  all  ready  to  fight  to  the 
utmo.st.” 

Secretary  McAdoo;  "Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  express  to  the  members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  now  In  .se9.sion,  my  sincere 
and  warm  appreciation  of  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  they  have  rendered  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  by  their  consistent,  unselfish  and 
patriotic  .support  of  the  succe.s.slve  Lib¬ 
erty  Ixians  which  have  been  offered  by 
the  Trea.sury.  These  loans  could  not 
have  succeeded  without  the  support  of 
the  newspapers  and  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  make  this  acknowledgment. 
An  enlightenment  of  the  public  opinion 
is  the  chief  asset  of  a  democracy.  By 
keeping  the  peoples  of  America  Inform¬ 
ed  on  public  events  and  transmitting 
to  them  word  of  the  financial  and  other 
needs  of  the  Government,  American 
newspapers  are  performing  a  service  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  United  States. 
I  know  that  the  service  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  that  the  newspapers  will  do 
their  full  share  in  as.slstlng  America  to 
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win  this  war  for  democracy,  and  jus¬ 
tice.” 

bureau’s  work  expuained. 

President  Fieming  Newbold,  of  the 
Advertising  Bureau,  spoke  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  that  bureau,  and  was  followed 
by  Director  William  A.  Thomson,  who 
explained  some  of  the  work  already  ac¬ 
complished  and  that  sought  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Advertising  Bureau. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  Bureau 
should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
-American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  instead  of  remaining  a  .separate 
body  was  brought  up  by  a  member  and 
as  a  result  of  the  resolution  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gunnison,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
it  was  made  a  special  order  of  business 
for  next  year’s  session.  Meanwhile,  the 
board  of  directors  will  take  the  matter 
up  and  discuss  it. 

By  motion  of  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr  , 
of  Boston,  the  president  was  directed  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
authorities  at  Washington  to  endeavor 
to  have  a  special  committee  of  practical 
newspaper  men  appointed  to  edit  and 
curtail  the  amount  of  material  being 
sent  out  by  the  various  publicity  depart¬ 
ments  at  Washington.  T.,ater  that  re.so- 
lution  was  made  to  cover  the  various 
war  activities. 

At  the  meeting"  of  the  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  late  Friday  afternoon  the  selection 
of  the  special  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Washington  authorities  was  under 
consideration.  This  committee  will  urge 
that  the  various  publicity  needs  of  the 
Government  be  coordinated  and  super- 
vi.sed  and  directed  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  trained  and  practical  newspaper 
men.  who  will  have  the  power  of  cen- 
.sorshlp  over  press  material  from  the 
different  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the 
Government. 

The  ruling  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
reference  to  the  annual  dinner,  cutting 
out  all  gue.st.s.  was  approved  by  the  body 
on  motion.  The  li.st  of  ’members  who 
died  during  the  year  was  read  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Bryan,  who  called  .special  attention 
to  the  death  of  John  W.  Jewell,  who  was 
the  flr.st  member  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to  die  In 
the  service.  Mr.  .Tewcll  was  killed  at 
Gamp  Funston.  On  motion  the  names 
were  entered  on  the  record  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  by  a  rl.slng  vote. 

The  annual  bu.slness  meeting  of  the 
As.soclation  was  called  to  order  at  twelve 
o’clock,  noon.  Mr.  Taylor,  In  a  short 
speech  of  eulogy,  nominated  Frank  P. 
Glass  for  president,  and  he  was  elected. 

Mr.  Glass  was  greeted  with  prolonged 
applau.se  when  he  arose  to  thank  the 
members  for  his  election.  He  then  took 
charge  of  the  meeting.  D.  I>.  Moore,  of 
New  Orleans,  then  nominated  George 
McAneny.  of  the  New  York  Times,  for 
vice-president,  and  he  also  was  elected. 
.T.  S  Brv'ao  was  reelected  secretary, 
and  E.  P.  Call,  reelected  treasurer. 

Mr.  Reese,  of  Springfield,  then  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  calling  for  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  twenty  cents  per  ton  on 
the  1917  con.sumption  for  the  use  of  the 
committee  on  news  print  In  the  news 
print  Investigation.  The  resolution  was 
adopted.  At  one  o’clock  the  Association 
adjourned. 


A.  P.  Re-elects  Old  Officers 
The  Associated  Press  Wednesday 
elected  all  officers  for  the  coming  year. 
They  are:  President.  Frank  B.  Noves. 
Wa.shlngton  Star:  first  vice-president. 
Ralph  H.  Booth.  Muskegon  Ghronlcle: 
second  vice-president.  E.  P.  Adler. 
Davenport  Times;  secretary.  Melville  E. 
Stone:  a-ssl.stant  secretary.  Frederick 
Roy  Martin;  treasurer,  J.  R.  Yonatt. 
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F.  P.  GLASS  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 


Birmingham  Eklitor  Succeeds  Hopewell  L. 
Rogers  as  Head  of  A.  N.  P.  A. — Geo.  Mc¬ 
Aneny,  Vice-Presi<lcnt  and  T.  R.  Wil¬ 
liams  a  New  Director—  Other  Offi¬ 
cers  an<l  Directors  Re-elected. 


Frank  P.  Gla.ss  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  convention  Friday. 
He  succeeds  Hoi)ewell  1^.  Rogers,  who 
has  served  in  that  high  office  for  two 
years. 

George  Mc.Aneny,  of  the  New  York 
'Times,  was  chosen  vice-president;  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  of  the  Richmond  News- 
l.<eader,  was  reelected  .secretary,  and  Ed- 
W'ard  P.  Call,  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  was  reelected  treasurer. 

Jason  Rogers  resigned  from  the  board 
of  directors,  and  T.  R.  Williams,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pre.ss 
was  cho.sen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  following  directors  were  reelect¬ 
ed;  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Hilton  U.  Brown,  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  New’s;  D.  D.  Moore,  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune;  Charles  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  jr.,  the  Bo.ston  Globe;  Harry  Chand¬ 
ler,  the  Eos  .Angeles  Times;  J.  F.  Mac- 
Kay,  the  Toronto  Globe. 

Hopewell  E.  Rogers,  upon  retiring 
from  the  presidency,  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  place 
of  Herbert  E.  Bridgman,  who  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  president  of  the  association 
by  Mr.  Rogers  two  years  ago. 

Eincoln  B.  Palmer  was  reelected  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

As  this  i.ssue  of  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
i.iSHER  goes  to  press  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  the  Po.stal  and  Ijeglslative 
Committees  were  in  ses.slon.  considering 
questions  which  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention 
just  ended. 


BOOSTING  DRIVE  FOR  SHIPS 


Hos  Island  News  Playing  Part  in  Stimu¬ 
lating  Work  Among  Shipbuilders. 

Tub  Editor  and  Pubuisher  is  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copie.s  of  the  Hog  T.sland  News 
— ‘‘i.ssued  in  the  Interest.^  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation” — which  Is 
turned  out  by  the  printing  department 
of  the  Fletcher  Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  Hog  Island  News  Is  published 
weekly  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  employees  of  the  American  In¬ 
ternational  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
The  present  circulation  is  2.'),000. 

C.  D.  Dyer,  Jr.,  la  editor.  B.  F.  Moran 
and  J.  J.  Fitzgerald  are  assistant  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  Hog  Island  News  Is  well  edited, 
attractive  to  the  eye.  and  Is  performing 
a  commendable  ta.sk. 


Pittsburgh  Papers  Join  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Pitt.sburgh  Post  and  Sun  have 
been  elected  to  active  membership  In 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
A.ssoclatlon.  As  the  Press,  Gazette- 
Times,  Chronicle-Telegraph,  and  Dis¬ 
patch  have  recently  renewed  their  mem- 
tiership  in  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  action 
of  the  Post  and  Sun  this  week  leaves 
but  one  other  Pittsburgh  dally  outside 
the  organization. 


The  first  newspaper  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  made  Its  appearance  beffire  the 
war  with  Mexico.  It  was  puhll.shed  In 
Oregon  City,  Ore..  In  1844,  and  was 
known  as  the  Flumgudgeon  Gazette  or 
the  Bumble  Bee  Budget. 


AD  BUREAU  COMMITTEE 
IS  REAPPOINTED 


W.  A.  Thomson  Re-clcctcd  Director;  T.  H. 

Moore  Associate  Director— F.  Newbold 
Continues  as  Chairman,  hile  R.  J. 

Virtue  and  Dan  A.  Carroll  Repre¬ 
sent  Organizations  of  Specials. 

Prc.sidcnt  Hopewell  E.  Rogers  has  re¬ 
appointed  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  .\dvertising  of  the  A.  N. 
1’.  .A.,  consisting  of  Fleming  Newlioid. 
Washington  Star,  chairman;  Eafayette 
Young,  jr.,  Ik's  .Moines  Capital,  vice- 
chairman;  David  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record, 
chairman  Finance  Committee;  W.  F. 
Uoger.s.  Bo.ston  'Transcript;  Eouis 
Wiley,  New  A’ork  Times;  John  F.  Mac- 
Kay,  'Toronto  (ilobe;  Major  G.  E.  Bux¬ 
ton.  Brovidence  Journal;  W.  H.  Field, 
Chicago  Tribune;  J.  B.  Woodward, 
('hicago  Daily  News;  Harry  Chandler, 
I-os  .Angeles  Times. 

E.  P.  Call,  treasurer  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A  , 
is  also  treasurer  of  the  Bureau  of  .\d- 
vertising. 

William  .A.  Thomson  was  reelected  di¬ 
rector  and  'Thomas  H.  Moore  as.sociate 
director  of  the  Bureau. 

Roliert  .1.  Virtue  has  been  designated 
by  the  Chicago  Special  Representatives’ 
.As.sociaf ion  to  represent  that  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  as 
an  advisory  meml'ier,  and  the  Six-Point 
I.,eague  has  appointed  Dan  A.  Carroll 
in  the  same  capacity. 

The  w'ork  of  the  Bureau  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  wdll  be  carried  on  along  lines 
of  effort  followed  In  the  pa.st  year,  spe¬ 
cial  importance  being  attached  to  the 
feature  of  trade  reports  recently  de¬ 
veloped. 


BRIDGEPORT  STAFF  CHANGES 

Mrs.  .Anne  Burdick  Named  Business  Of¬ 
fice  Manager  of  Post-Telegram. 

Many  new  .staff  changes  were  in¬ 
augurated  this  week  on  the  Bridgeport 
Post-Telegram  and  the  Sunday  Post. 

Airs.  .Anne  Burdick,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  staff,  has  been  appointed 
business  office  manager  to  succeed  C. 
C.  Wil.son,  who  has  been  made  classified 
advertising  manager. 

Hajold  Rose,  of  the  Telegram  repor- 
torial  staff,  has  resigned.  He  Is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ivouis  Peck,  of  Strafford,  for¬ 
merly  the  publisher  of  Stratford  and 
Milford.  Conn.,  weekly  papers. 

.Tames  E.  McGovern,  formerly  of  the 
Telegram,  has  relumed  to  work  on  the 
Telegram  in  the  sporting  department. 

William  E.  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Post  staff,  has  heen  transferred  to  the 
Telegram  reportorial  staff.  .T.  E.  Car- 
gil.  formerly  police  reporter  for  the 
afternoon  Post  has  heen  transferred  to 
the  Sunday  Post. 

William  Becker,  formerly  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Sfandard-.American  has 
joined  the  Post  as  police  reporter. 


New  Oiiarlers  for  Ad  Agency 
Having  outgrown  its  spacious  gen¬ 
eral  offices  In  the  Widener  Building, 
the  Fletcher  Company,  advertising  ser¬ 
vice,  Philadelphia,  has  leased  the  en¬ 
tire  sixth  floor  of  the  building  at  1214 
Arch  Street,  where  all  departments  will 
he  in.stalled  within  the  near  future.  The 
removal,  according  to  an  official  of  the 
company.  Is  due  to  largely  increa.sed 
business  and  the  need  of  greater  co¬ 
operative  efficiency. 

Patriotism  and  religion  are  .alike.  I'n- 
le.ss  they  reach  down  to  a  fellow’s  wallet 
they  do  not  amount  to  much. 


FRENCH  STILL  STRONG, 
SAYS  LAUZANNE 


Not  Exhausted,  Editor  of  Le  Matin  Tells 
.Advertising  Club,  and  Determined 
to  Die  Rather  Than  Yield  to 
(iermany. 

.A  note  of  encouragement  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  might  have  feard  that  Franco 
was  at  the  end  of  her  resources  and 
must  needs  give  up  the  battle  against 
the  German  hordes,  W£is  sounded  by 
Stephane  Eauzanne,  editor  of  Ee  Matin, 
at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  last  Wednesday. 

“Do  not  think,”  he  said  "that  all  is 
lost  on  the  plains  of  France  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  where  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
German  drive  is  going  on.  Nothing  is 
lost  save  German  honor,  if,  indeed,  that 
ever  existed.  The  French  and  the 
British  armies  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
courage  and  determination.  Their  bod¬ 
ies  may  be  falling  back,  but  not  their 
hearts.  The  whole  French  army  will 
peri.sh  on  this  battlefield  rather  than 
be  subject  to  Germany.  To  live  will  be 
harder  than  to  die  If  Germany  wins  this 
war. 

"France  is  not  exhausted.  She  has 
raised  $20,000,000,000  for  the  war,  only 
$2,000,000,000  of  which  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  abroad.  Of  three  loans  half  was' 
subscribed  in  cash  and  the  other  half 
in  stocks  and  bonds.  We  have  lost  a 
million  men  by  death,  and  more  than 
that  number  have  been  crippled  and 
maimed,  but  we  still  have  2,750,000  men 
in  our  army,  and  475,000  women  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  places  of  men  in  our  factories.  We 
are  able  to  supply  the  forces  of  the  Am¬ 
ericans  with  guns  and  ammunition.  A 
nation  that  can  do  this,  and  still  have 
more  to  give  should  occasion  demand, 
is  not  bled  white. 

"The  French  army  is  not  fighting  for 
money,  nor  for  domination,  nor  for  ter¬ 
ritory.  We  are  fighting,  just  as  you 
.Americans  are  fighting,  for  an  Ideal — 
that  the  whole  world  may  be  free  from 
the  terror  of  German  militarism.  All 
our  terms  for  peace  have  to  do  with 
territory,  it  is  true,  but  the  lands  of 
Aksace  and  Eorrainc  do  not  belong  of 
right  to  Germany.  They  belong  to 
France  by  right  of  treaty  and  by  the 
determination  of  their  own  pepoles.” 

Mr.  Eauzanne  then  reviewed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  two  p-ovince.s,  from  1,552  to 
tory  of  the  two  provinces,  from  1552  to 
nection  with  French  and  German  rule. 
He  concluded  with  stirring  words  of 
praise  for  the  American  spirit  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  full  confidence  that  the 
end  of  the  war  would  see  the  Allies 
victorious  and  the  German  Emperor 
driven  from  his  throne. 


The  South  (’arolina  Gazette,  e.stab- 
li.shed  at  Charleston  in  17.11,  was  the 
first  new.spaper  in  the  South. 


The  Best  Known  Slogan 
in  St.  Louis 

say’PapirX 

Trad*  Hark  Rcftatared 
ForeiKn  Adyertiaing  Repreaentatiyea 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Chlriiicn  Phllndrlplila  New  York 
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McI NTY  R  E  R  E V I  S  TI I E 

PARER  SITUATION 


Acain  A|ip<*alfi  lo  PiiltlUlirr!*  to  Klinii* 

nair  l'nnrre>«ary  of  I’apor  — 

Mu't  B**  I’reparpd  lo  Meet  Kf- 
frris  of  ^  ar-TiniPs  He  Says. 

A.  <1.  Mcliityrp.  .siM-<-ial  roprpsontittivo 
of  the  r'orntiiittpi'  on  I’iUior,  of  the  A. 
N.  I*.  A.,  on  Thiir.silny  .siibmitt<-<l  to 
Frank  I’.  (ilas.s,  chainnan  «if  the  coni- 
niUtoe,  a  romr>ro)icn.siv«’  review  of  the 
news  prin*  situation  <lurinK  tiie  pa.st 
year.  In  oi)eninK  hi.s  re|M)rt  he  points 
out  that  the  production  of  print  |)a|K‘r 
for  1917  hr.s  shown  a  sliclit  increase 
over  the  previous  year.s  as  follows: 

1913,  1,720.835  tons;  1911.  1.787.229; 
1915,  1.780.r.4fi;  1910.  1.999,834;  1917. 

2.012.000;  1918.  first  three  montlis  at 

rate  of  1.725,000  tons. 

■•Production  for  the  eariy  i^art  of 
1918  has.  however,  sliown  a  decn'.-ise 
<iue  to  (lovernmental  siiutdown.s,  tlie 
severe  winter,  cmlKirK'ws,  <ar  shortau". 
fuel,  diflicuities  in  ohtainiiiK  inateriai. 
and  ialsir  sliortaKe,"  Mr.  3iclnt>re  re¬ 
ports.  “Prisiuction  for  1918  will  for 
tiiese  reasons  l>e  lon.sidcrahly  re¬ 
st  ricted.” 

Mr.  McIntyre  .says  war-time  condi¬ 
tions  will  result  In  added  curtailment  of 
the  rnanufactim-  of  print  paper.  As  tlie 
nei-ds  of  the  (Jovernment  Ix-come  mote 
and  more  pressing,  paiwr  mills  will  lx* 
compelled  to  make  adju.stments  wlii<  li 
in  turn  will  nuan  less  pap<'r  priHluccd. 

NKW  ON  NKWS  PRINt. 

"Print  mills  rtoin^  to  other  grades 
have  heen  jiffsi't  to  .some  extent  1>>  new 
machines  on  newsprint,  as  follows;  Pa- 
eifle  Mills,  185  tons  a  day;  Pri<e  Pros.. 
55  tons  a  day;  tlrf-at  Northern  Paper 
Co.,  50  tons  a  day;  St.  Maurice  Pais'r 
Co.,  100  tons  a  day;  Northwest  Pais-r 
Co.,  50  tons  a  day. 

"Further  new  mills,  however,  pm- 
Jected  early  In  the  year,  have  Is-en 
forced  to  suspend,  due  to  financial  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  Impossibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  equipment  due  to  the  war  condi¬ 
tions.  For  this  rea.son  there  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  shortage  in  newsprint,  due  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  usual  increase  in  manu¬ 
facture  Is  not  taking  place  on  account 
of  these  conditions,  and  an  abnormal 
increase  in  publishers*  consumption  is 
being  felt. 

"There  !s  a  further  difficulty  al.so  in 
sight,  due  to  sulphur,  coal,  and  trans¬ 
portation  from  some  of  the  northern 
mills.  Wood  supplies  for  the  coming 
year  appear  to  be  sufficient,  although 
it  has  been  hard  to  move  some  of  the 
wood  to  the  mills.” 

Mr,  McIntyre  makes  an  especial  plea 
to  the  newspaper  publishers  of  America 
for  “the  elimination  of  ail  unnecessary 
uses  of  paper,” 

He  shows  that  the  tonnage  of  print 
consumed  in  this  country  has  been  af¬ 
fected  favorably  by  the  foreign  language 
newspapers  which  have  suspiended.  The 
stocks  of  newsprint  are  shown  to  l»e  in 
a  healthy  condition — only  slightly  less 
than  300,000  tons  for  the  month  of 
March,  he  reports. 

SHOULD  Ka;p  I,ARGK  STOCKS. 

"This  is  above  the  normal  condition.s. 
under  normal  times,”  the  report  con- 
tinuea  “Publishers  should  be  careful 
to  maintain  their  own  stocks  at  the 
highest  figure  possible,  and  in  view  of 
the  situations  that  may  develop,  main¬ 
tain  at  lea.st  a  three  months'  supply  at 
all  times  for  their  proper  protection.” 

Mr.  McIntyre  shows  that  during  the 
last  four  months  of  1917  exports  were 


extraordinarly  large.  He  urges  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  pass  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  prohibition  of  all  print  exports. 

The  advantages  of  the  standard  size, 
eight-column,  12  <4  cm  newspaper,  are 
described  in  the  report.  The  gradual 
di.sjippca ranee  of  the  penny  paper '  is 
reviewed.  The  rei>ort  includes  also  a 
lirief  rc\1cw  of  the  newsimper  advertis¬ 
ing  outlook.  •  Mr.  .Mi'Iiityre  point.s  out 
the  deen-ase  in  advertising  has  h«‘en 
accompanied  by  tlie  ex|w'ctcd  decrease 
in  paper  consumption. 

Mr.  McIntyre  reviews  the  rontroversy 
lietwecn  the  newspap«‘r  pulili.shers  and 
the  ncw.s|irint  manufacturers.  He  takes 
up  the  .standard  form  of  contract  and 
■mints  out  its  advantages.  He  tells  of 
what  the  Pitt.sburgh  pulili.shers  liave 
done  to  conserve  print  iiarsT.  He  re¬ 
views  the  progre.ss  made  in  getting  sat¬ 
isfactory  water  power  legislation. 

.Mr.  McIntyre's  report  is  very  <-om- 
Iirelien.sive.  It  gives  one  an  exc-elleiit 
ide;i  of  the  many  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  I’aiicr  and  .show.s,  too,  that 
the  Committee  lias  Is-cn  on  the  job  every 
minute. 

NEWS  PRINT  IIE\RIN(; 
TO  REOPEN  MAY  6 

K\|M*rli.  of  Manufacturers  and  of  Foni- 

mission  lo  Be  Heard  First  l*uli- 
lisliers  lo  Follow  Hope  to  Fin¬ 
ish  (!onlroversy  Soon. 

.Ml  is  sc-t  for  what  some  exjiect  and 
many  hojK*  will  be  the  final  .series  of 
.sessions  of  the  hearings  to  fix  the  price 
of  news  print.  Is'foro  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  Washington.  I’re.sent 
l>lans  are  that  it  will  op«'n  May  C  and 
continue  without  interruption  until  the 
last  shred  of  matter  that  either  side 
h.is  to  jire.sent  shall  have  lieen  placed  on 
the  records.  The  Commission,  it  is 
understood,  has  a  keen  realization  of 
the  fact  that  .tjiril  1,  tlie  date  at  which 
the  price  agrei'inent  lad  ween  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  Oovernment  expired, 
has  long  since  passed  and  that  there 
have  been  postponements  enough. 

Both  sides  expres.sed  themselves  as 
ready  for  the  final  testimony  a  week 
or  more  ago,  and  the  present  postpone¬ 
ment  was  had  for  the  purpose  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  methods  of  exjierts  on 
both  sides  to  prevent  the  pre.sentatlon 
of  figures  on  cost  so  involved  that,  they 
agreed,  a  conclu.slon  hy  which  to  reach 
a  fair  price  would  be  deferred  indefinite¬ 
ly. 

The  experts  of  the  manufacturers  and 
those  of  the  Commission  will  be  heard 
first,  and  those  of  the  Paper  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  which  is  fighting 
the  liattle  for  the  publishers,  will  fol¬ 
low. 


Woman  Puhli«her  May  Run  for  Office 
.At  the  up-State  riemocratic  confer¬ 
ence,  held  this  week  in  Syr.acus»e,  the 
name  of  .Miss  Florence  F.  Hathorn,  of 
S.aratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  candid.ate  for  Secretary  of 
State.  Mi.ss  Hathorn,  who  is  driving  a 
motor  supply  truck  in  France,  is  owner 
of  the  Saratoga  Sun.  Her  activities  are 
not  alone  confined  to  the  new.spnper,  as 
.she  owns  the  Brand  Fnion.  one  of  the 
big  summer  hotels  at  Saratoga. 


South  Carolina  Falitor  in  France 
John  S.  Iteynolds.  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  tlie  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  and 
now  first  lieutenant  in  the  N.'itioiial 
-Army,  is  the  fir.st  memlK'r  of  the  staff 
of  the  State  to  arrive  in  France.  Nine 
stars  are  on  the  State's  service  flag. 


GLASS  SUBMITS  PAPER 
COMMITTEE’S  REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  VIII) 

mate  of  the  expenses  of  the  Association 
impoasiblc  at  this  time. 

"Ho  much  for  the  course  of  the  price 
fixation  and  its  outlook. 

"Some  weeks  ago  your  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  was  advised  that  the  United 
States  F\iel  .Administration  desired  a 
conference  with  representatles  of  the 
A.ssociatlon.  Your  Committee  went  to 
the  Board  and  develojicd  the  fact  that 
the  Commercial  Elconomy  Board,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Council  of  De¬ 
fence,  hud  in  mind  .some  sort  of  restric¬ 
tions  ufKin  the  production  of  news  print 
paiier,  in  order  to  lighten  fhe  burdens 
of  tran.s|iortatlon  and  to  speed  up  the 
handling  of  war  e.saentials.  The  situa¬ 
tion  seemed  no  important  that  your 
Committee  a.sked  your  pre.sident  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  Imard  of  directors  in 
Washington.  Pre.sident  Kogers  re- 
siMinded  promptly,  and  the  board  assem- 
liled  ill  the  last  week  in  March.  Bong 
conferences  were  held  with  .Mr.  Noye.s, 
of  the  Fuel  Admini.stration,  and  with 
.Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Commercial  Kconomy 
Board. 

NO  RAllICAL  ACTION  CO.NTBMPLATKII. 

"It  was  made  clear  at  thos(‘  confer- 
eiK-es  that  some  action  was  contem- 
■•lated,  in  line  with  that  taken  during 
the  iia.st  year  in  other  indu.stries,  for  co- 
ojM-nUion  with  the  Government's  policy 
of  n'.stricting  the  production  of  the  non- 
es.seiitial.s  of  war,  in  order  to  ca.se  up 
the  liiirdens  of  tran.sportation  and  to 
facilitate  the  manufacture  and  han¬ 
dling  of  war  e.s.sential.s.  It  was  learned 
tliat  the  Government  was  not  contem- 
Iilating  anything  radical  or  taking  any 
■•remature  action.  The  Coininercail 
Ki'onomy  Board  asked  your  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  for  cooperation  in  every  reason¬ 
able  rc'.strictlon  of  con.sumptlon  of  pa- 
piT,  and  it  informed  the  board  that 
careful  studies  were  being  made  of  all 
conditions  connected  with  print  paper 
production  and  its  consumption  by 
newspapers  and  magazines.  As  soon 
as  these  studies  are  complete,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Economy  Board  will  reach  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions,  and  will  then  advise 
with  publishers  as  to  the  best  remedies. 
Prolmbly  definite  recommendations  will 
be  made,  which  will  be  tantamount  to 
orders.  In  any  event,  ^If  such  recom¬ 
mendations  are  not  accepted  and  car¬ 
ried  out  by  publishers  in  a  patriotic 
spirit,  it  is  probable  that  orders  will 
follow. 

“As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  the 
Ixiard  of  directors  formulated  a  scries 
of  recommendations  to  publlsher.s,  which 
were  sent  out  to  members  immediately, 
to  bring  about  every  possible  voluntary 
economy  of  paper.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  members  should  follow  those 
recommendations  thoroughly,  because 
this  will  be  much  easier  than  later  to 
be  faced  with  a  sudden  and  unavoidable 
necessity  of  doing  even  more  than  has 
been  recommended  in  that  bulletin.” 


Heads  Salt  I.ake  A.  P.  Bureau 
Edgar  Iteinhard,  recently  with  the 
western  division  headquarters  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  I’rc.ss  in  San  Francisco,  has 
as.sumed  charge  of  the  Salt  I.,ake  bu- 
nau.  Mr.  Ueinhart  was  formerly  with 
the  Salt  I^ake  Tribune.  He  has  been 
a  newspaper  man  for  fifteen  years,  most 
of  his  work  being  with  papers  in  Ne¬ 
vada,  Montana,  and  California,  and 
with  the  Associated  FTess  In  Seattle  and 
Spokane.  Forest  D.  Lowrle,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  will  be 
the  night  resident  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press. 


NEWS  PRINT  SUPPLY 
ASSURED  PAPERS 


Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Chairman  of  War 
IndustrieH  Board,  Declares  Govern¬ 
ment  Has  No  Intention  of  Pat¬ 
ting  Papers  Out  of  Business. 

Washington,  April  26. — Acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  there  is  necessity  for  curtailing 
the  use  of  print  paper  in  the  newspajier 
industry,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chairman 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  gave  as¬ 
surance  to-day  that  it  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  officials  to  take  any 
step  which  would  put  any  newspaper 
out  of  bu.siness.  It  was  reported  here 
to-day  that  the  print  patier  makers  had 
threatened  to  quit  serving  from  60  to 
70  of  the  smaller  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  because  of  the  shortage  of 
print  paper.  This  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  manufacturers  warned  that  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  do  any  such 
thing. 

The  newsprint  manufacturers,  it  was 
learned,  were  told  that  if  they  edrried 
out  their  threat  of  cutting  off  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  print  paper  to  the  small  news- 
jiapers  the  War  Industries  Board  would 
take  over  their  output  and  flistribute 
all  the  newsprint  paper  itself  among 
the  publishers?.  This  put  to  rest  for 
the  present  any  further  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  a 
scheme  to  limit  the  consumption  of 
print  paper  by  putting  the  smaller  pub- 
li.shers  out  of  business. 

The  newsprint  situation,  however,  is 
understood  to  be  serious,  and  means  for 
con.«?ervlng  the  product  are  now  being 
studied  by  the  Commercial  Economy 
Board.  These  studies  are  being  carried 
out  w'ith  the  full  knowledge  and  co¬ 
operation  of  both  the  publishers  and  the 
paper  manufacturers.  Mr.  Baruch  In¬ 
dicated  to-day  that  for  the  moment  the 
matter  is  out  of  his  hands,  and  that 
nothing  further  will  be  done  until  the 
Commercial  Economy  Board  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  work. 


TO  CONSERVE  NEWS  PRINT 


Pennsylvania  Publishers  Plan  for  Co¬ 
operation  with  Government. 

Fourteen  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
men  gathered  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf  on  Thursday  to  outline  a  plan 
for  an  association  of  Pennsylvania  dally 
newspapers,  and  E.  J.  Stackpole,  of  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  acting  as  chair¬ 
man,  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  newsprint  conditions, 
suggesting  coSperatlon  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  every  possible  way. 

Those  attending  acting  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  as  a  whole  will  issue  a  call  for  an 
all -day  meeting  May  8  at  Harrisburg. 

Those  present  were:  J.  W.  Gltt.  York 
Gazette:  J.  E.  Long,  McKeesport  News; 
E.  J.  Stackpole,  Harrisburg  Telegraph; 
.T.  L.  Stewart,  Washington  Observer; 
C.  M.  Andrews,  Easton  Free  Press;  W. 
L.  Beck,  Pittston  Gazette;  H.  C.  Car¬ 
penter,  Lancaster  Intelligencer  and 
News-Herald;  D.  A.  Miller,  Allentown 
Call;  C.  R.  Long  and  Frank  C.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Chester  Times;  W.  L.  Taylor,  York 
Dispatch;  J.  W.  Rauch,  Reading  Eagle; 
W.  J.  Pattlson,  Scranton  Republican, 
and  Allen  C.  Wlest,  York  Gazette. 


Endorses  Smith  Bill 
Washinoton,  April  24. — P.  T.  Dodge, 
president  of  the  International  Paper 
Comfiany,  has  written  a  strong  letter 
to  Senator  Smith,  of  Georgia,  endorsing 
Senator  Smith's  bill  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  wounded  soldlera 
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COL.  EVANS  THRILLS 
WITH  WAR  STORY 


Sweeps  Emotions  of  Guests  at  Division 
of  Advertising  Dinner— Coniniittees 
Report  on  Work  Done  as  Aids 
to  Government  Drives. 


Nearly  every  organization  affiliated 
with  the  Division  of  Advertising  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  was 
represented  at  the  get-together  dinner 
of  the  Division  at  the  Advertising  Club 
Tuesday  evening.  Only  fifty  guests  had 
been  invited,  and  more  than  forty  were 
present. 

It  was  intended  that  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  should  report  upon  their 
activities,  and  that  plans  for  closer  co¬ 
ordination  should  develop  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  "round  table"  discussion 
afterwards. 

This  purpose  was  almost  defeated  by 
the  effect  of  the  address  of  Col.  F.  S. 
Evans,  of  the  Rritish  Royal  Artillery, 
concerning  the  war  situation  at  this 
moment  in  the  portentous  and  desper¬ 
ate  drive  of  the  Germans  to  divide  the 
British  and  the  French  armies  and  f)eat 
their  way  to  the  Channel  coast.  Cot. 
Evans  has  been  decorated  twice  by  the 
British  and  once  by  the  French — with 
the  Cross  de  Guerre.  He  was  for  three 
years  and  two  months  with  his  com¬ 
mand  In  France  and  Flander.s,  was  twice 
wounded  and  one  time  gassed.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  disability  caused  by  the 
latter  he  Is  on  leave  and  in  this  country 
to  do  what  he  can  to  tell  the  American 
people  of  the  Imminence  of  the  German 
peril  and  to  urge  them  to  speed  up  their 
war  preparations.  Col.  Evans  is  still  a 
young  man,  clear  of  countenance  and 
keen  of  eye,  with  a  deep  voice  that, 
speaking  in  a  conver.satlonal  manner, 
he  filled  with  pathos  or  determination 
as  he  told  of  the  horrors  o{  the  war, 
the  cold,  calculated  atrocities  of  the 
Germans,  or  the  bull-dog  tenacity  of 
the  Brltl.sh  and 'the  brilliant  actions  of 
the  French  In  their  battles  against  the 
destroying  Hun. 

NOT  A  DRY  EYE. 

When  Col.  Evans  finished  his  address, 
during  which  men  stopped  smoking  and 
almo.st  stopped  breathing,  so  Intense 
was  their  Interest,  there  was  hardly  a 
dry  eye  In  the  room,  singular  as  this 
may  be  to  say  of  a  body  of  men;  and 
none  was  ashamed.  From  the  face  of 
every  man,  as  the  whole  body  rose  al¬ 
most  Involuntarily  to  applavid  the  mod¬ 
est  Englt.sh  fighter  with  cheers,  the 
usual  smile  was  absent,  and  In  Its  place 
grim  lines  of  determln.aton  show’od  how 
deeply  his  graphic  words  in  balancing 
the  chances  of  victory  or  defeat  of  the 
Allies  had  affected  them  all. 

"Pontius  Pilate  bad  the  power  to 
crucify  Christ,"  said  Col.  Evans  In  bis 
last  words,  "but  Christ  bad  the  power 
to  be  crucified.  So  It  Is  with  you  In 
America.  Not  for  conquest,  not  even 
for  reprisal,  yo\i  entered  this  war.  strong 
enough  to  make  the  .sacrifices  you  are 
making  and  will  continue  to  make  for 
the  advancement  of  all  that  civilization 
means.  You  have  the  power  to  .suffer, 
and  you  will  suffer,  we  hope  for  a  glori¬ 
ous  end.  But  whatever  happens  on  that 
we.stern  front,  beware  of  a  patched-up 
peace.  If  one  la  made  It  simply  means 
that  your  children  and  my  children  will 
have  to  suffer  what  we  are  suffering, 
for  there  will  bo  another  war  In  their 
time. 

“Your  boys  and  my  boys  are  becom¬ 
ing  Chrlst-llke.  willing  to  suffer  and  die 
for  the  right.  Many  of  them  are  dying, 
but  many  are  doing  a  still  harder  thing 
than  that— they  are  staying  there,  pre¬ 


pared  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the  good 
of  their  fellow  men.  They  are  becom¬ 
ing  spiritual,  giving  their  all.  We  have 
just  heard  of  women  In  England  who 
work  for  twelve  hours  a  day  for  $8  a 
week.  Our  boys  work  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  for  27  cents.  That  is  literally  true. 
There  are  days  on  end  when  there  Is  fto 
.sleep,  and  the  men  work  and  fight 
without  it.  I  myself  have  been  nine  days 
continuously  without  a  wink  of  sleep, 
.something  that  seems  incredible  and  im¬ 
possible.” 

ENEMY  IS  rOWERFt’L. 

Col.  Evans  reviewed  the  cause  of  the 
war,  which  he  said  came  because  might 
had  received  .so  much  recognition  that 
It  came  to  believe  it  was  Itself  the  right. 
Ho  wjxrned  his  hearers  against  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  .strength  of  the  German  enemy 
and  failing  to  be  utterly  prepared  to 
meet  him  in  his  power.  England  made 
that  mi.stake,  he  said,  or  the  war  would 
have  been  over  long  ago. 

H.  W.  John.s,  the  chairman,  speaking 
after  Col.  Evans  had  finished,  said  he 
felt  as  Charles  Dana  GIb.son,  who  sat  on 
his  right,  felt — that  the  meeting  should 
end  there.  The  a.ssemblage,  almost 
.stunned  by  the  address  of  Cot.  Evans, 
which  cannot  be  given  hero  in  full,  did 
not  respond  to  his  apparent  willingness 
to  entertain  a  motion  for  adjournment 
and  the  meeting  continued. 

James  H.  Baker,  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
Committee,  who  preceded  Col.  Evans, 
told  of  his  experiences  in  England  and 
on  the  French  front  while  investigating 
conditions  there  for  his  committee. 

Collin  Armstrong,  reporting  for  the  A. 
A.  A.  A.  Committee,  .said  that  it  had 
furnished  182  pieces  of  copy,  sent  out 
1,547  advertisements,  aggregating  4,- 
819,198  lines,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
dhstricts  in  the  country  had  called  upon 
them  for  .supplies.  Cleveland  bad  been 
furnished  in  two  hours  with  material 
for  a  complete  campaign. 

WOMEN  ENTER  FACTORIFS. 

Wilson  H.  Ix'e,  of  the  Directory  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  Haven,  .said  that  adver¬ 
tising  by  his  committee  had  induced 
many  women  of  the  first  families  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Winchester  factories  as  work¬ 
men.  Mr.  Easton,  of  the  Technical  Pub¬ 
licity  As.sociation  Committee,  asked  for 
leaflets  for  dhstributlon  in  factories. 
Ralph  Trcar  wanted  matter  to  put  into 
the  theatre  programmes  to  reach  350,- 
000  persons  a  week.  Rowe  Stewart,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  said  that  each  paper  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  contributed  $2,000  in  cash 
towards  adverthsing  besides  giving  large 
space.  Frank  B.  White,  chairman  of 
the  war  committee  of  the  Agricultural 
Publl.shers  As.sociation,  Chicago,  said 
that  04  papers  had  pledged  $100,000 
in  space  to  his  committee.  Harry  Levy, 
Motion  Pictures,  .said  that  he  •  could 
reach  20,000,000  persons  a  day  if  he 
could  have  the  right  material  to  place 
before  them.  Mr.  Cook,  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  As.sociation,  H.  H.  Charles,  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club,  Je.ssc  H. 
Neal,  bu.siness  manager  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Business  Papers,  could  not  he  pres¬ 
ent  and  Herbert  Houston  reported  for 
him,  telling  of  the  great  work  that  had 
been  accomplished  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  trade  papers.  Frank  Black  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Retail  Advertisers’  A.sso- 
ciafion  of'Bo.ston.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rels- 
ner  asked  for  aid  In  reaching  churches 
through  advertising. 


Buys  Texas  Newspaper 
Finis  E.  Forgy,  a  well-known  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Texas,  has  purcha.sed  the 
Chandler  (Tex.)  Times  and  has  taken 
charge  as  editor  and  publisher. 


EDITORS  ENTERTAINED 
BY  COMIC  ARTISTS 


Rntertainmeiit  for  Visiting  Newspaper 

Men  Provided  by  International  Fea¬ 
ture  Service— Mr.  Ilearst  "Bought 
the  House”  for  tlie  Night. 

W.  R.  Hearst  entertained  between 
three  and  four  hundred  vi.sitlng  editors 
and  publishers  on  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  Princess  Theatre.  Mr.  Hearst 
lx>ught  out  the  house,  and  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  "Oh,  I..ady,  Lady!”  was  given 
exclusively  to  his  guests,  chiefly  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  International  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Between  the  .acts  of  the  regular  per¬ 
formance  the  stage  was  set  for  an  un¬ 
usual  “.stunt.”  W.  H.  Johnson,  general 
manager  of  the  International  Feature 
Service,  introduced  the  star  artists  of 
the  Hearst  .staff,  and  these  men  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  entertain  the  folks  out  front 
by  dr.awing  the  characters  for  which 
they  have  become  famous  in  the  comic 
supplements  and  strip.s. 

George  McManus  was  first  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  obliged  with 
some  Impromptu  sketches  of  "Father,” 
“Maggie,”  "Rosie,”  and  of  Rosie’s  fat 
Beau,  the  "Ncwlywed.s,”  etc. 

R.  S.  Goldberg  introduced  his  new 
character  of  "Boob  McNutt,”  and.  H. 
H.  Knerr  .showed  .some  new  glimpses  of 
“der  Captain,”  Mamma  Katzonjammer 
and  the  Kid.s.  James  Swinnerton  favor¬ 
ed  with  some  of  his  fantastic  creations. 
Including  "Old  Bach,”  the  Thompson 
kid  and  his  pals,  and  the  little  bears. 
Tom  Powers  paraded  his  "Joys  and 
Glooms”  and  the  tantalizing  "Mrs. 
Trouble.”  Wind.sor  Mc('ay  and  C.  D. 
Batchellor  contributed  to  the  .sympo¬ 


sium,  and  Tom  McNamara  brought  out 
Skinny  Shaner  and  Shrimp  Flynn  for 
brief  reintroductions  to  their  friends. 
Harry  Hershfleld  drew  “Able,  the 
Agent”  in  all  of  his  rotund  charms, 
while  Edgar  Whelan  presented  "Old 
Man  Experience.” 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  a 
sailor  in  uniform  was  Introduced  and 
made  a  rattling  talk  on  Liberty  bonds, 
which  resulted  in  the  .sale  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  them.  Nobody  found 
out  who  the  .sailor  wa.s — but  all  agreed 
that  he  had  shown  a  bit  of  characteris¬ 
tic  Yankee  pluck  and  readiness  for 
emergencies.  He  bad  been  hailed  on 
the  street  and  Invited  to  come  in  and 
give  a  talk,  and  ho  made  good. 


New  San  Francisco  .Ad  Agency. 

I.e.ster  J.  Clarke,  Pacific  Coast  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  has 
tiled  articles  for  the  incorporation  of 
"The  Advertising  Service  Company,” 
with  otfices  at  216  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  The  agency  is  Incorporated 
for  $10,000.  The  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  general  advertising. 


Felilnian  Heads  Churchill  Hall 
F.  E.  Fehlman,  for  some  time  past 
adverti.sing  manager  of  Fruhauf  Broth¬ 
ers  &  Company,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  and  selling  coun.sel.  New 
York.  Mr.  Fehlman  was  vice-president 
and  advertising  diretitor  of  the  Gos.sard 
Company  for  several  years. 


’TTie  wi.se  manufacturer  Is  to-day  ad¬ 
vertising  in  prep.aratlon  for  the  period 
after  we  win  the  war. 


Elje  ^Jxrrk  Sintje^ 
Circulation 

Average  for  six  months  ended 
March  31,  1918 

352,794  Copies 


Advertising 

Nineteen-seventeen 

12,525,898  Agate  Lines 

*Thrce  months,  1918 

3,106,1 12  Agate  Lines 

*Thc  only  Nctv  York  morning  newspaper  to  record  a  gain 
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WINS  HER  BATTLE  FOR  PRAISE  MARCOSSON  AT  LAWSON  GIVES  FETE 
FRANCHISE  OF  A.  P.  BIG  DINNER  FOR  A.  P.  OFFICERS 


Mth.  Zrll  Hart  Deming,  of  ^'arrrn  Ml.) 
Tribune,  (ietit  214  of  233  Votes,  and  Se- 
fures  Franrhise  for  Her  Paper  (Her 
Protest  of  S.  S.  MrClure. 


Tlie  only  women  at  either  the  A.  P. 
or  the  A.  X.  P.  A.  conventions  was  Mrs. 
’/a'W  Hart  Demina,  business  manager, 
.seeretar.v.  and  treasurer  of  the  Warren 
(Ohio)  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Deminn  wa-s  at  the  A.  P.  con¬ 
vention  to  make  a  fipht  for  a  franchise 


Mas.  Zm.i,  Hart  De.mino. 


She  carried  her  Baht  for  an  A.  P.  francblae  to 

the  floor  of  the  annual  mectlna  and  won 
over  a  proteat.  The  only  woman  erer 
admitted  to  the  concIaTt  of  the  A.  P. 
f<ir  her  paper.  She  had  applied  for  the 
A.  1’.  .service,  but  Samuel  tj.  MeCTure, 
of  tlie  Youngstown  (O.)  TeleKram,  cn- 
tensi  a  protest,  a.s.sertinK:  that  Warren 
was  in  his  territory.  To  pet  the  de¬ 
sired  franchise  against  the  protest, 
withdrawal  of  whieh  was  refused.  It 
was  neces.sary  for  Mrs.  I'leminK  to  ftet 
the  favorable  vote  of  four-fifths  of  the 
tnemliers  present  at  an  annual  meetInR. 
.Mrs.  PeminR  made  her  battle  like  a 
woman  thorouRhly  accustomed  to  cam- 
paiRninR,  and  won  out  by  a  vote  of  214 
to  19.  the  first  time  a  women  has  been 
admitted  to  the  conclaves  of  the  A.  P. 

Mrs.  DeminR  has  been  connected 
with  the  manapement  of  the  Tribune  for 
fifteen  years,  mo.st  of  the  time  as  busi¬ 
ness  manaRcr. 

‘‘Of  course.”  said  Mrs.  DeminR  to  The 
Kpitor  ani>  PfHi.isHKR,  “I  have  some- 
thinR  to  do  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  every  day,  writinR  a  piece  for  the 
paper.  We  are  very  careful  about  news 
print  in  out  plant.  We  have  always 
had  to  be.  you  see,  because  we  were 
compelled  to  economise  on  everythlnR 
to  make  the  paper  financially  success¬ 
ful.  \  short  time  apo  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  The  Editor  and  Pitbi.isher, 
askinR  what  we  were  doinR  in  relation 
to  the  suRRCstions  of  the  directors  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  as  to  conservInR  news 
print.  There  is  not  a  suRRCstlon  amonR 
them  all  that  my  paper  has  not  been 
observlnR  for  twenty  years.  When  we 
could  find  no  other  way  to  cut  down,  we 
had  our  copy  paper  made  an  Inch  short¬ 
er  than  usual,  thus  savlnR  quite  a  little 
paper." 

The  plant  of  the  Tribune  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  most  nearly  complete 
in  the  country,  notwithstandlnR  that  It 
is  not  the  larRcst.  All  the  equipment 
Is  of  steel,  and  every  effective  modern 
improvement  for  RettlnR  out  a  news¬ 
paper  has  been  applied. 


MsRazine  Writer  Soon  to  I..eave  for 
Rattle  Front— James  M.  Berk  Pre- 
dirts  “Paid  in  Full**  Rereipis 
to  Allies. 


More  than  eleven  hundred  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner  given  in  honor  o? 
Isjias  K.  Marcosson,  the  magazine  writ¬ 
er,  In  the  Grand  Hall-room  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  Wednesday  night.  Mr. 
Marcosson  is  aliout  to  start  for  the  bat¬ 
tle-front,  where  he  will  gather  mater¬ 
ial  for  magazine  and  syndicate  storie:;. 

.lames  M.  Heck,  who  presided,  was 
chw-red  when  he  suggested  that  the 
I'nited  States  would  give  receipt  mark¬ 
ed  "Paid  in  Full”  at  the  end  of  the 
war  for  the  loans  of  more  than  $4,000,- 
000,000  which  the  I’nited  States  lent  to 
the  allie.s. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Hoard,  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Marco.sson  and  to  other  writers  on  wai 
.subjects.  He  said  they  had  been  tre¬ 
mendous  factors  in  bringing  the  force 
of  this  nation  into  this  conflict. 

"If  there  are  any  men  among  you.” 
he  continued,  "who  doubt  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  vast  fleet,  T  will  sim¬ 
ply  ask  you  whether  you  have  heaid 
of  a  well  known  man  in  our  organi¬ 
zation  whose  name  is  Charles  M. 
S<‘hwah."  We  are  building  ships,  not 
alone  for  the  war,  but  for  the  future  of 
world  trade.” 

Mr.  Marcosson  himself  made  a  stir¬ 
ring  addre.ss  on  the  war.  de.scrlhlng 
.some  of  his  experiences  on  the  battle, 
fronts  and  telling  a  number  of  incidents 
where  the  power  of  the  pen  seemed 
greater  than  that  of  the  gun. 

I>‘tters  were  read  from  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt.  Ig)rd  Northcliffe,  Winston  Church. 
111.  and  others,  commending  the  work 
which  Mr.  Marco!i.son  had  done  for  tne 
allies  in  his  writings. 


.srSPF.NI)  CLOVER  LEAF  WEEKLIES 


.Action  Due  Largely  to  New  Postal  Law 
WTiich  .Soon  (ioes  Into  Effect. 

Ij.  V.  .Ashbaugh,  publisher  of  the 
t*lover  I>eaf  Publication.s,  announces  the 
suspension  of  the  American  Home 
Weekly  and  the  Omaha  Rural  Weekly 
with  the  current  Issues. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  direct¬ 
ors  of  these  two  corporations  is  due  to 
conditions  which  face  the  publishing 
industry,  more  particularly  the  po.stal 
law  which  goes  into  effect  July  1. 

Mr.  Ashbaugh  .said  in  an  interview 
with  The  Editor  and  Pcbusher.  "The 
puhll.shlng  hu.siness  la  undergoing  great- 
er  hardships  than  any  other  industry 
in  the  country.  The  coat  of  white 
paper  is  50  per  cent,  above  normal,  all 
other  material  and  labor  are  ruinously 
high,  and  on  top  of  that  Congress  has 
pa.ssed  a  postal  law  which  will  bank¬ 
rupt  hundreds  of  loyal,  patriotic  pub- 
li.shers  who  have  done  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  help  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Recognizing  that  there  is  no  use 
of  continuing  under  these  impossible 
conditions,  the  stockholders  of  two  of 
our  newest  publications,  which  have 
a  combined  circulation  of  400.000.  have 
decided  to  risk  no  more  of  their  money 
in  these  venture  and  to  ‘scrap’  the  effort 
and  Investment  already  made.  Many 
more  publishers  will  follow  the  same 
course  within  the  next  two  months.” 

The  Clover  I.ieaf  publications  remain¬ 
ing  are  the  Omaha  Daily  News,  the  St. 
Paul  Dally  News,  the  Minneapolis 
Daily  News,  the  St.  Paul  Rural  Week¬ 
ly.  and  the  Woman’s  Home  Weekly. 


Gathers  Them  at  Dinner  in  Honor  of 

Melville  E.  Stone’s  Twenty-five  Years 
of  Connection  with  That  Or¬ 
ganization. 

Victor  F.  l^awson,  of  the  Chicago  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  invited  all  the  otflceis  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  A.S80ciatcd  Presi  lO  .i  din¬ 
ner  at  Di'lmonico’s  Wedne.sday  eve¬ 
ning  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Melville  E.  Stones  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Associated  Press. 

Present  were,  president,  Frank  H. 
Noyes,  Washington  Star;  first  vico-pr^r,- 
ident,  Ralph  H.  Booth,  Muskegon 
Chronicle;  second  vice-president,  E.  P. 
Adler,  Davenport  Times;  .secretary,  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone,  New  York  city;  A.s.si.st- 
ant  secretary  Frederick  Roy  M.iran, 
New  Y'ork,  treasurer  J.  R.  Youatt,  New 
York  city;  W.  T.  Cowles,  Spokans 
Spokesman  Review;  Victor  F’.  Law.son, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  D.  E.  Town,  LouKs- 
ville  Herald;  R.  M.  Johnston.  Houston 
Po.st;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  New 
York  Flvening  Po.st;  Charles  A.  Rook. 
Pitt.sburgh  Dispatch;  Charles  Hopk'ns. 
Clark,  Hartford  Courant;  Clark  Howell, 
.Atlanta  Constitution;  V.  S.  McClatchy, 
Sacramento  Bee;  F:il)ert  H.  Baker. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  W.  I,.  Mcljean, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Adolph  S.  Och.s, 
New  York  Times;  A.  C.  Wei.s.s,  Duluth 
Herald:  John  R.  Rathom.  Providence 
Journal. 


PAPER  COMPANY  ELECTS 


Philip  T.  Dodge  .4gain  Named  Preni- 
denl  of  International  Company. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  .stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Inteniational  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  was  held  Wednesday  at  t^u-intli, 
N.  Y.,  when  directors  and  officers  were 
elected. 

The  .stock hoi dt'rs  elected  these  direc¬ 
tors:  A.  M.  Verliank.  F'.  M.  C.  Close', 
F’hllip  T.  I>o<lge.  F’.  S.  FTower,  Samuel 
L.  F’uller,  F’.  B.  Jenning.s.  Che.ster  W. 
Lyman,  Ogden  Milks,  It.  Pagenstecher, 
W.  I).  Ru.s.sell,  G.  F’.  Underwood,  .Mbert 
H.  Wiggin,  and  H.  A.  Wilder. 

The  directors  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  and  commjttees:  Pre.sldent, 

Philip  T.  Dodge;  vice-presidents,  Ogden 
Mills.  W.  D.  Rus-sell,  and  Chester  W. 
Lyman;  tn'asurer,  Owen  Shephenl; 
secretary,  F’.  G.  Simons;  auditor,  B.  O. 
Booth;  general  counsel,  F.  B.  Jennings. 

Executive  committee:  Philip  T.  Dodge, 
F'.  B.  Jennings.  Ogden  Milks,  It.  ^’agen- 
stecher,  W.  D.  Ru.ss<'ll,  G.  F*.  Under¬ 
wood,  and  Albert  H.  Wiggin. 

F'ina.pce  committee:  Albert  H.  Wig¬ 
gin,  F*.  M.  C.  Close,  Philip  T.  Do<lge.  F‘. 
B.  Jennings,  Ogden  Milks,  and  W.  D. 
Russell. 


NEW  POST  FOR  F.  1).  CARUTHERS 


Appointed  Promotion  Manager  of  the 
New  York  World  by  Ralph  Pulitzer. 

F.  D.  Caruthers,  for  many  years  as¬ 
sociated  In  the  management  of  the  New 
York  World,  has  been  appointed  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  that  newspaper. 

The  api>ointmcnt  was  made  by  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  president  of  the  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  which  is  the  corporate 
name  of  the  New  York  World.  Mr. 
Caruthers's  new  duties  will  Involve  a 
wide  range  of  promotion  work,  for 
which  his  experience  and  record  of 
achievement  in  the  business  department 
of  the  World  eminently  qualify  him. 


“My 

Paper” 

-Mcii  are  critical  about  news¬ 
papers — they  base  their  preju¬ 
dices  upon  many  intangible 
elements.  Fair. play,  accuracy, 
breadth  of  vision,  comidete- 
ness — and  that  indescribable 
thing  known  as  “quality”  are 
big  factors  in  their  choice  of 
the  believed  and  trusted  daily 
newspaper.  Men  call 

The 

Toledo 

Blade 

“My  paper” — than  which  no 
newspaper  can  hope  for  higher 
praise — for  The  Blade  holds  a 
jiroved  place  in  the  esteem  of 
men  of  all  occujiations,  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  wealth,  and  all  social 
.'ind  political  viewpoints. 

The  Toledo  Blade  is  nation¬ 
ally  and  favorably  known — a 
reputation  magnified  many 
thousand-fold  in  its  progres¬ 
sive,  jirosperous  community. 

In  Toledo — in  all  North¬ 
western  Ohio — The  Blade  is  a 
dominant  newspaper  factor. 
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MAY  BAN  ALL  GERMAN 
PAPERS  FROM  U.  S. 

I'roposal  Made  in  Senate  that  Newspa* 

per8  Printed  in  LanfEuafte  of  Knemy 
(Countries  Shall  Be  Prohibited 
In  This  Country. 

(Spfcial  to  Tub  Editod  and  Pdblirher.) 

Washington,  April  24. — Certain  for¬ 
eign  language  newspapers  will  be  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  United  State.s  if  Senator 
King’s  amendment  to  the  German- 
'Ameriean  Alliance  Bill  passes  Congre.ss. 
This  amendment  which  applies  to 
countries  with  whom  we  are  at  war,  is 
now  being  con.sidered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  a  separate  bill  and  has 
l)een  referred  to  a  sul)-Committee  com- 
j)o.sed  of  Senators  Walsh,  chairman. 
King,  and  Colt.  Senator  King’s  amend¬ 
ment  follows: 

“That  on  and  after  July  first,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  present  war,  no  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine,  news  item,  editorial,  or 
other  matter  printed,  mimeographed,  or 
otherwise  reproduced  in  the  language 
of  any  country,  or  part  thereof,  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  or 
printed,  mimeographed,  or  otherwise  re- 
luoduced  in  the  languages  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  or  part  thereof,  allied  or  a.s.sociated 
in  war  with  any  country  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  war,  shall  be 
deposited  in  or  carried  by  the  mails  of 
the  United  States  or  be  delivered  by 
any  post-ma.ster  or  letter  carrier;  Pro- 
'I’idrd,  That  this  .section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  jirint.  mimeograi>h  copy,  or  oth- 
t‘r  reproduction  brought  or  sent  into 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country. 
Whosever  shall  knowingly  deposit  or 
cause  to  be  deposited  in  the  mails,  or 
shall  knowingly  take  or  receive  or 
cause  to  taken  or  received  from  the 
mails  anything  herein  forbidden,  .shall  be 
lined  not  more  than  $.'>,000  or  be  im- 
luisoned  at  hard  labor  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court.  Whosever  .shall  de¬ 
posit  or  cau.se  to  he  deposited  in  the 
mails  any  matter  herein  forbidden  to 
lx?  carried  by  mail  may  be  tried  and 
punished  either  in  the  district  in  which 
such  matter  was  mailed  or  to  which 
it  was  carried  by  mail  for  delivery  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  in 
which  it  was  caused  to  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  the  person  or  concern  to 
whom  it  was  addres.sed. 

“Tliat  whosoever  shall  knowingly  de- 
po.sit  or  cause  to  be  deposited  with  any 
('Xpi-e.ss  company  or  other  common  car¬ 
rier  for  carriage,  or  shall  carry,  from 
one  State,  Territory,  nistrict,  or  posses, 
sion  of  the  United  States  to  any  other 
State  Territory,  or  pos.session  of  the 
United  States  any  newsp.aix'r.  maga’'ine, 
news  item,  editorial,  or  other  matter, 
printed,  mimeogi-aphcd,  or  otherwise  re- 
))roduced  in  the  languages  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  or  part  thereof,  allied  or  associated 
in  war  with  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  any  rtewspaper,  magazine, 
ingly  take  or  receive  or  cause  to  be 
t.aken  or  received,  from  any  such  ex- 
pre.ss  company  or  other  common  car¬ 
rier,  any  such  newspaper,  magazine, 
news  item,  editorial,  or  other  matter  so 
deposited  or  transported,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  be  impri.soncd 
at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  of  both,  at  the  di.scretion  of  the 
court:  Proridrd,  That  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  print, 
mimeograph  copy,  or  other  reproduc¬ 
tion  brought  or  sent  Into  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  country. 

“That  all  Acts  or  part  of  Acts  In  so 
for  as  they  are  Inconsistent  with  this 
.\ct  are  hereby  repealed." 


WILL  NOT  TOLERATE 
DISLOYAL  PRESS 


House  and  Senate  Conference  Agrees  to 

Changes  in  Espionage  Art  Applying 
to  Newspapers  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Given  New  Authority. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  PcBLisnEB.) 

Washington,  April  23. — Sections  of 
the  bill  amending  the  Kspionage  act,  as 
they  apply  to  the  press,  have  been 
agreed  to  in  conference  and  are  now 
l>ending  in  the  House  and  Senate  for 
action.  The  bill  carrying  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Espionage  act  is  known  as 
H.  H.  8753.  The  sections  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  which  affect  the  press  read 
as  follows: 

“Whoever,  when  the  United  States  is 
ut^war,  shall  wilfully  utter,  print,  write, 
or  publish  any  disloyal,  profane,  scur¬ 
rilous,  or  abusive  language  about  the 
form  of  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  uniform  of  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  language  intended  to  bring  the 
form  of  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  flag  of  the 
U^nlted  States,  or  the  uniform  of  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  into 
contempt,  scorn,  contumely,  or  disre¬ 
pute,  or  shall  willfully  utter,  print,  write, 
or  publish  any  language  Intended  to  in¬ 
cite,  provoke,  or  encourage  resistance  to 
the  United  States,  or  to  promote  the 
cause  of  its  enemies,  or  shall  willfully' 
display  the  flag  of  any  foreign  enemy, 
or  .shall  willfully  by  utterance,  writing, 
printing,  publication,  or  language 
spoken,  urge,  incite,  or  advocate  any 
curtailment  of  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  any  thing  or  things,  product  or 
lu'oducts,  neces.sary  or  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  whoever 
shall  willfully  advocate,  teach,  defend,  or 
suggest  the  doing  of  any  of  the  acts  or 
things  in  this  section  enumerated,  and 
whoever  .shall  by  word  or  act  support  or 
favor  the  cause  of  any  country  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  war  or  by 
word  or  act  oppose  the  cau.se  of  the 
United  States  therein,  shall  be  puni.shed 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty 
ye.ars,  or  both.  ' 

“When  the  United  States  is  at  war 
the  Postma.ster  General  may,  upon  evi¬ 
dence  satisfactory  to  him  that  any  per- 
.son  or  concern  is  using  the  mails  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  instruct  the  Postmaster  at  any 
lui.st  office  at  which  mail  is  received 
addressed  to  such  person  or  concern  to 
return  to  the  postmaster  at  the  office 
at  which  they  were  originally  mailed  all 
letters  or  other  matter  so  addressed, 
with  the  words  ‘Mail  to  this  address  un¬ 
deliverable  under  Espionage  act’  plainly 
written  or  stamped  upon  the  out.slde 
thereof,  and  all  such  letters  or  other 
matter  so  returned  to  such  postmasters 
shall  1)0  by  them  returned  to  the  send- 
er.'-'  thereof  under  such  regulations  as 
the  I’ostmaster  General  may  prescribe.” 

The  Senate  amendment  which  pro¬ 
vided  “that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
con.strued  as  limiting  the  liberty  or  im¬ 
pairing  the  right  of  any  individual  to 
imbli.sh  or  speak  what  is  true,  with 
good  motives  .and  for  Justifiable  end.s,” 
was  eliminated  in  conference. 


In  1739  there  were  eleven  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  In  1776  there 
were  37.  one  a  .semi-weekly. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  MISCELLANEOUS 

Advertisements  under  this  cltusiflca-  Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  tine,  each  insertion,  tion,  tvxnty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  words  to  the  line, 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  toords,  -  .- 

ttoo  insertions  FREE. 


Composing  Room  Foreman 

Mr.  I’ublisher;  You  invest  fortune  in 
mechanical  equipments.  You  wonder 
why  you  can’t  get  100  per  cent,  results. 
Why  not  put  your  plant  in  charge  of 
expert,  guaranteeing  re.sults  only  an 
expert  can  get?  An  abstainer  from  in¬ 
toxicants,  of  proven  executive  ability, 
successful,  clean  record,  who  will  not 
make  excesses,  but  will  do  things.  You 
can  leave  all  mechanical  departments 
in  my  charge  and  atop  worrying.  Am 
forty  years  old  and  want  a  man’s  .size 
job.  Will  prove  the  Ix-st  mechanical 
inve.stment  you  ever  made.  Address  D. 
404,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Reporter  and  Office  Manager 

Young  man  would  like  position  on  coun¬ 
try  weekly  or  daily  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
ence.  Address  Uhas.  A.  O’Connor,  21 
Spruce  St.,  New  York  city. 


Experienced  Desk  Man 

Now  managing  editor  of  afternoon  daily 
in  Ea.stern  city  of  175,000.  Desires  po¬ 
sition  as  copy  reader  on  metropolitan 
paper  or  as  managing,  make-up,  city,  or 
telegraph  editor  in  small  city.  Reliable, 
efficient.  Married  and  .slightly  over  draft 
age.  Available  on  short  notice.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  East.  Middle  West,  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Willing  to  go  anywhere. 
A  highly  trained  man  capable  of  filling 
any  editorial  position.  Address  D.  391, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Special  Writer 

Articles  written  to  order  from  data  you 
shall  supply  or  after  my  personal  Inves¬ 
tigation  and  research.  Also  advertise¬ 
ments  of  explanatory  or  instructive 
character.  Address  D.  385,  care  of  Eldl- 
tor  and  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Linotype 

Three  Model  1  machines,  with  complete 
equipment  of  molds,  magazines,  and 
matrices.  New  Haven  Union  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Linotype 

Model  No.  1.  Serial  No.  8010,  and  Model 
No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  magazine, 
liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale 

Printing  presses,  newspaper,  6  and  7 
quarto.  Duplex  pres.sos.  Send  for  lists. 
Wanner  Machinery  Co.,  703  So.  Dear¬ 
born  St..  Chicago,  111. 


Advertising  Manager 

with  uninterrupted  record  of  15  years’ 
success  on  papers  recognized  as  diffi¬ 
cult  propositions  will  lie  at  liberty  after 
30  days’  vacation.  Beyond  the  draft  age, 
l)ut  still  young  in  years  wliile  thorough¬ 
ly  m.'iture  in  Judgment  and  experience. 
If  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
a  real  adverti.sing  manager,  write  me 
at  once.  Address  D.  405,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 

Newspaperman 

New  York  newspaper  man  wants  ad¬ 
vertising  Jo'b  where  ideas  and  ability  to 
write  could  be  ca.shed  in.  Address  t). 
390,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Circulation  Man 

with  clean  record  as  a  producer  deslre.s 
an  immediate  connection.  Can  handle 
either  city  or  country  circulation.  Know 
how  to  get  new  business  as  well  as  take 
care  of  the  old.  Married,  age  34.  Ad¬ 
dress  D.,'380,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive 

Now  employed  seeks  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  paper  anywhere.  A  worker  with 
a  punch  who  can  handle  men  and  en¬ 
tire  plant.  No  freak  policy  or  .style 
owners  need  apply  as  I  want  latitude 
and  a  chance  for  Initiative.  Young 
(35).  forceful,  cheerful,  but  firm.  Best 
reference.s.  Address  D.  383,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive 

with  ten  years’  experience  on  large 
iH’d  small  dailies.  Now  on  New  York 
paper  wants  change  Immediately. 
Would  consider  position  on  small  eve¬ 
ning  daily  as  city  editor  or  take  charge 
entire  plant.  Best  references  from  big 
men.  Address  D.  382,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

Aulditor  and  Executive 

With  flftcen  year.s’  experience  in  expert 
accounting,  auditing  and  finance,  de¬ 
sires  po.sition  in  New  York  City  or  vi¬ 
cinity.  With  barge,  dally  newspaper  for 
eight  years  as  auditor,  .secretary,  and 
trea.surer.  If  you  are  .seeking  a  man 
who  can  give  good  results  In  efficiency 
and  economy.  Addre.ss  D  398,  care  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Editorial  Man 

.t.s.sistant  to  editor  or  report  on  trade 
or  class  Journal;  young  man,  under 
draft  age;  high  school  graduate;  sev¬ 
eral  years’  experience  reporter  and  so¬ 
licitor  on  trade  puHicaUons;  dcssires 
po.sition  where  chances  to  advance  are 
good,  and  remuneration  Is  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability  cfisplayed.  Address 
D.  389,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Advertising  Manager 

Wanted  for  newspaper  in  Middle  West. 
This  po.sition  will  oi)cn  a  splendid  fu¬ 
ture  for  a  man  who  is  willing  to  work 
hard  and  who  is  capable  of  handling 
men.  Address  D.  402,  care  of  Editor  and 
Publisher,  stating  age,  experience  and 
.salary  expected. 


Advertising  Man 

First  class  man  for  ad  alley.  Must  be 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  alley  of 
three  men.  (Combination  make-up  and 
ad  man  with  proper  experience  very 
desirable.  Union  shop,  pays  above  local 
.scale.  Address  T.  F.  McPherson,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Wi.sconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  Madison,  Wl.s. 


Newspaper  Reporter 

I.ive  wire  newspaper  reporter.  Splendid 
oiiportunity  on  big  city  daily,  must  have 
good  addre.ss  and  l)e  keen  for  future 
prospects.  Addre.ss  D.  407,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Capable  of  taking  complete  charge  of 
editorial  department  old  established  live 
afternoon  daily  (no  Sunday  l.ssue)  in 
Southwe.stern  city  of  90,000  population. 
Must  be  good  editorial  writer  and  a  real 
executive,  knowing  how  to  handle  the 
men  in  the  department  so  they  will  do 
their  best  work,  paying  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  gathering  of  the  news. 
We  want  a  man  who  has  a  record  for 
energy,  indu.stry  and  for  being  sys¬ 
tematic.  Would  not  want  party  that 
would  not  l)C  permanent  and  can  as¬ 
sure  right  m.an  that  his  work  will  be 
appreciated  and  that  he  will  receive 
proper  remuneration.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience  in  detail  and  give  references. 
Address  in  confidence  D.  392,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editorial  Man 

On  account  of  one  of  the  partners  in  one 
of  the  livest  weekly  papers  in  the  South 
being  called  to  .service,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opening  for  a  man  of  ability  in 
editorial  and  advertising  work.  Also 
high  cla.ss  Job  printing  plant,  near  large 
Southern  city.  Opportunity  for  man  to 
liecome  interested  in  an  established 
concern.  Only  a  man  with  proven  abil¬ 
ity  de.slred.  Address  D.  394,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


L 


HASKKM.  .M  \T  *  Till’,  II  ASKI'.I.I.  MAT  ♦  TIIK  IIASKKI.I,  MAT  ♦  TIIK  I!  ASKKI.I,  M  \T  ♦  Till’.  MASK 


IIKKATtS^i 


New  Yomk. 


Itear  Sir: 


NATIONAL  DAILY  GREEK  NEWSPAPER 


TMK  HASKHIJ,  MAT  ♦  THK  IIASKKIJ.  MAT  ♦  TIIK  IIASKKI-I,  MAT  ♦TIIK  IIASKKI.I,  MAT  *  TIIK  HASKELL  MAT  ♦  THK  HASKELI,  MAT 


Improved  Service 
Quick  Service 
Goes  tke 

Haskell  Mat 


Advertising 
Agents 
Appreciate 
TKe  Haskell  Mat 


TKe  Service  Haskell 
Gave  TKe  Herald 
witK  tKe  H  askell  Mat 


I  HE  HASKELL  MAT  ♦  THE  HASKELL  MAT  *  THE  HASKELI.  MAT  -It  THE  HASKELL  MAT  -It  THE  HASKEIJ.  MAT  M  THE  HASKELL  M.VT 


The  Editor  ^  Publisher  for  April  27,  19 IH 


HASKELL -HASKELL  CO. 

MATRIX  SERVICE 

COMPOSITYPE  PRINTING  PLATES 

TELEPHONE  MADISON  SO. 

9389 

12  WEST  29th  street 
NEW  YORK 


Very  trnly. 


ATLANTIS 


THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD. 


The  Board  of  Control  has  directed  me  to.  express  to  ^ou  its  gratification 
at  the  recent  good  work  of  the  Stereotyping  Department,  not  only  in  the ' in^iroved  appearance 
of  the  printing  in  the  Herald  and  Evening  Telegram,  but  also  in  the  quicker  time  made  in 
getting  editions  to  press. 

Wie  Board  also  noted  with  satisfaction  an  inprovement  in  the  work  of  the 
Eleotrotyping  Department. 


Yours  truly. 


Secretary, 

Board  of  Control 


Cam pbcl l-Ewald  Company,  .Advertising;, 
Detroit.  Mich. 


HRekell-HRtfkell  Cc., 
12  West  St., 

!!•*  Y:rlt  City. 


&entlp»er.:- 


Aa  requeatad  I  am  analoaln^  herewith  a 
few  Beta  of  reprints  taken  directly  froo  the  plates 
that  you  rjrnished  us  for  newapaper  adrerti sements. 


I  mifht  all.  that  we  were  perfectly  riat- 
Isfled  with  results,  -  in  fact  they  were  better 
than  we  expected. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD. 


Seecretary. 


Xhe  ICind  Ser¬ 
vice  Tke  Haskell 
Mat  Is  Giving 
Today 


We  received  todoy  from  the  binder  the  firrt 
copiee  of  the  “Napoleon"  novel,  the  first  book  on 
which  T.e  have  ueed  your  cor.positype  stjereotyped  plates, 
and  ve  vrere  greatly  surpriceO.  by  the  excellent  printing 
qualities  of  the  nev,  plates.  The  impression  from  then 
is  clcor,  snarp  and  uniforri  throu,jhout  the  674  pages  of 
the  book . 

The  res. It  fror  this  experinent  fulfilled 
our  best  expectations .and  we  are  glad  to  tell  you 
that  we  intend  to  ure  your  plates  for  our  future  books 
in  preference  to  elestrotyped  plates. 

T/lahing  you  every  success,  we  are,  dear  Sir, 
Very  truly  yours. 


Dear  Mr.  Haskell:- 


fo  Kr.  B.rir.ll. 

foreiDar.  Stereotype  D«pt., 
rrSW  TORI  HERALD. 


The  followlnir  is  an  extract  from  the  oinutes  of  the 
nweting  of  the  Executive  Conrnittee  held  today:- 


The  ;ilcht  Zdltor  eubmitted  the  following: 


"I  wish  to  ccfflfoer.t  on  the  noteworthy  rork 
[of  the  Stereotype  Depart»»*nt  tonlwht  on  the  2d  Edition, 
under  Jfr.  Haskell.  (King  to  trouble  with  l/2  measure 
I  tables  on  the  primaries  7;e  should  certainly  have  been 
,late  on  this  edition,  except  for  *fr.  Haskell's  work. 

[We  told  him  the  situation. 


!  "'How  ouch  title  will  you  i>ive  aef  he  a 

U  "ftrelve  minutes.*  '1*11  make  it,*  was  his 

a.rswAr.  Be  male  it  in  SEVEtN,  the  office  reoord. 


"Previous  to  his  incuobenoy  it  usually 
[took  26  to  30  minutes  to  finish  plates,  and  seldom 
[less  than  22.  Sir.  Haskell  often  does  it  now  in 
[14  to  16. •• 

aiBcuTi’.'s  coie'iTm 


Quick  Service 

Press  results  equal  to  an  original 
Blisters  and  CKills  Impossible 
All  Mat  Troubles  Eliminated 


George  C.  HasKell,  iiieq., 
12  rest  2Vth  St.. 

New  York  City. 


Dear  Mr.  Haskell: - 


NeW  York _ 


April  5,  ’  12. 


THE  HASKELL  MAT  -k  THE  HASKELL  M.' 


